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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
NOVEMBER-DECEMBER, 1936 


JAPAN TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW? 


By Mr. YUSUKE TSURUMI 


I wAnT first to describe the internal aspect of Japan, and then 
to try to connect this internal situation with external policies. 
There are three outstanding and salient features of the internal 
condition of Japan which must be kept in mind in order to under- 
stand Japan’s foreign policy correctly. One is the ever-growing 
population, which is now about seventy millions, while the arable 
land is less than six million hectares. The majority of the 
Japanese people are engaged in farming, and the rural 
districts still provide the backbone of the Japanese Empire. 
The physical situation as well as the psychological aspect of these 
rural districts of Japan form even now one of the main deciding 
factors in the internal as well as external policy of Japan. Only 
about two and a half acres of farming land are allotted to each 
family. That fact must be the starting-point of any survey of 
the situation in Japan. In the second place, out of the fact of 
this growing population there has arisen, in the past fifteen or 
seventeen years, a social unrest such as exists in Occidental 
countries. In the third place, and this has, I think, an important 
bearing upon Japan’s foreign policy, there is an ever-deepening 
doubt, or rather dissatisfaction, on the part of the Japanese in 
regard to the present international situation. 

The Japanese have suffered considerably since 1g1g9 as a result 
of the pressure of population. The economists regard that year 
as the beginning of the so-called ‘‘ surplus population.”” The pres- 
sure was particularly severe in the rural districts, owing to the 
scarcity of land. Since agricultural products were not adequate 
for the support of their families, the farmers had to make good 
their deficits by by-products, the most important of which is the 
production of raw silk by silkworms. We used to export over 
ninety per cent. of raw silk to the United States, but in 1929 
came the tremendous panic in the United States which hit Japan 

1 Address given at Chatham House on Thursday, October 1st, 1936, by Mr. 


Yusuke Tsurumi, author, with the Rt. Hon. Sir Francis Lindley, C.M.G., C.B., 
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in the following year, 1930, when the price of raw silk dropped to 
one-fifth of its pre-depression price. The depression and distress 
of great numbers of Japanese can be very well imagined. A year 
and a half later the Manchurian incident took place. I will deal 
with the connection between those two facts later. 

The rural districts had had some share in the industrial boom 
which occurred at the end of the Great War, but the depression 
had been steadily deepening since 1919, particularly in industrial 
districts, and in 1919 or 1920 some sensational strikes took place. 
I have been amused sometimes to note in the writings of foreign 
travellers and students of Japan an over-emphasis of certain 
aspects of the situation. For instance, round about the year 1919 
or 1920 I remember noticing some articles in an American 
magazine, written by some American residents in Japan, which 
raised the question “Is social revolution coming to Japan?” 
Such was the impression which these foreign residents derived 
from the spectacular strikes of all kinds which were then taking 
place. In the rural districts at the same time there was sharp 
discord, which sometimes culminated in physical conflict between 
the landlords and the tenant-farmers. Social unrest in Japan 
thus grew to considerable dimensions. 

This situation reacted on the intelligentsia of the country. 
A rampant radicalism arose, and in the higher institutions of 
learning the best brains of the younger generation were almost all 
Marxist. At that time the complete translation of Karl Marx’s 
Das Kapital sold over two hundred thousand copies in Japan. 
Anyone in contact with this intellectual atmosphere might have 
thought Japan was about to undergo a social revolution similar to 
that which had taken place in Russia. 

Looking back on this period, I am not surprised that since 
1931 some foreigners have begun to wonder if Japan would adopt 
a Fascist system of government, a military dictatorship, especially 
since the assassination, on May 15th, 1932, of the Prime Minister. 
He was assassinated by young cadets in broad daylight in his 
official residence. I will discuss this point later. 

While these rampant radical movements were developing in 
the universities—from 1919 to 1928—some young enthusiasts 
thought that they could bring about the millennium by changing 
the whole social structure of Japan. But in 1928 and 1929 these 
radical movements collapsed, due partly to the impracticable 
programme of their young leaders, and partly to the rigorous 
measures taken by the Government. And so the rampant 
radicalism which was prevalent in the intellectual world in Japan 
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from, say, I919 to 1928, exists no longer. After the accession to 
the premiership of Mr. Hara in 1918, the Party Cabinet in the real 
sense, political parties began to be the rulers of the country. 
They opposed these rampant radicals, and while they were busy 
fighting them, suddenly there exploded from under their feet, 
as it were, the Manchurian incident of September 18th, 1931, 
which we regarded rather as an internal than an external explosion, 
for the following reason. 

We hear a great deal about Japan’s army and navy being so 
strong that they are beyond the control of the civilian govern- 
ment, but such a view ignores the situation which obtained in 
Japan from Ig1g to 1930. In those days naval and military 
officers were so unpopular that some of them would not go out 
in their uniforms. They would wear civilian dress, and change 
into their uniforms when they reached their headquarters. And 
why? Because of the unpopularity of the Siberian expedition, 
and also because of a very unsavoury incident which took place 
in 1920, when some of the army officers tried to smuggle some of 
the arms they had seized in Siberia into Manchuria. This was 
registered by Japanese railwaymen in South Manchuria, and 
reported to the Foreign Office. It was disclosed to the press, 
and stopped in Sing King. That was a great setback to the army 
people. And in 1928 they had another disappointment when the 
War Lord of Manchuria, Chang Tso-lin, met with his untimely 
death. Some Japanese army officers in Manchuria thought that 
the Japanese nation would welcome the good news of this un- 
popular Chinese War Lord being put out of the way, but, on the 
contrary, it was very unpopular, and even the Prime Minister, 
General Tanaka, could not shield the young recalcitrant officers 
in Manchuria. (I am speaking very frankly, since I was invited 
to do so and because I want you to understand the real nature 
of the Japanese social revolution which has taken place.) It 
happened some time ago—I think on August 3rd, 1928—and at 
first the authorities tried to hush the whole thing up, but it gradu- 
ally got into the press, and the attacks made by the Opposition 
were so strong that by the end of the following March, General 
Tanaka’s government could not carry on any more. He had 
to dismiss the commanding officer in Manchuria, and some young 
officers also were deprived of their rank. 

These two lessons taught the army people something. They 
realised that without the support of the people of the country 
they could not achieve anything, so they changed their tactics and 
endeavoured to go directly to the country and to speak to the 
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millions of the common people of Japan. This campaign was 
conducted in a very wise and skilful way. What force were they 
attacking? They realised the unrest and discontent in the 
urban districts, so they pointed out to the common people that 
their very unfortunate lot would not be relieved unless three 
things were cleared out of the way in Japan: first, Marxism; 
second, big capitalists; third, the rotten politicians—the political 
parties. Unfortunately, while these things were going on the poli- 
tical parties were not very wise in the steps they took to combat the 
danger. You have had your experiences in the past, and we have 
them now. The cost of an election in Japan is so great that 
political parties had to raise enough money to conduct it. Politics 
is a very expensive sport anyway! They were obliged, therefore, 
to go to the big interests, and gradually the combination of the 
political parties with the big interests began to be reflected in the 
actual legislative work. Progressive legislation began to be 
obstructed by the two chambers of the Parliament. This again 
reacted on the people at large. Discontented with the actual 
social order, the intellectual leaders and people at large began to 
associate the constitutional government with the big interests, 
and so, when the young army officers told them that Marxism was 
a deadly enemy to Japan, and next to Marxism, big interests 
and political parties, the people began to listen. 

When the Manchurian incident occurred in September 1931, 
therefore, the way had already been paved, and so it had an 
internal rather than an external significance to the Japanese. 
It was the explosion of the pent-up discontent of the people at 
large, led by the young army officers, who had a very radical 
programme in those days. When the Manchurian incident took 
place it was not a great war of aggression, as it was described by 
the outside world. To the Japanese mind it merely meant that 
the army officers were upholding the legitimate interests of the 
common people of Japan and the Japanese nation in Manchuria, 
whereas the constitutional leaders—the liberal statesmen—were 
neglecting to protect the interests of the nation at large. That 
was the issue at first. And so the liberal government which was 
in power in those days gradually lost ground in the face of tre- 
mendous pressure from the people. 

That the Manchurian incident represented a kind of social 
uprising in Japan is indicated by the fact that in March of the 
same year there had been almost a coup d’état in Tokyo. It was 
stopped in the nick of time by a very courageous general, and broke 
out in Manchuria six months later from the same cause—dis- 
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contentment with the constitutional leaders. That is the back- 
ground; I will now discuss the present situation. 

When the Manchurian incident occurred, immediately after 
the occupation of Tsitsihar, the capital of the northernmost 
province of Manchuria, I myself went into Manchuria, travelled 
all over the place, and talked with young army officers. Here I 
must explain the reasons for the popularity of the young army 
officers. In the first place, they are not recruited from aristocratic 
families at all. They come from the middle and lower classes by 
way of competitive examination, so they are altogether common 
people. In the second place, they recruit peasants’ sons as 
soldiers, and are therefore intimate with the social injustices 
prevailing in the country. They tried to attack in Japan, but 
they failed, and so they exploded in Manchuria. When I met these 
young officers they were sincerely interested in creating a paradise 
in Manchuria. They were very sincere, but they had single- 
track minds, and believed that if they did this and that, they could 
bring about the millennium. I talked with these men about the 
whole situation, particularly with two men in key positions, and 
they all told me that they had no thought of an independent 
country in Manchukuo; they did not even expect to go as far 
as the recommendations of the Lytton Report; they were content 
with much less. 

And what happened? Unfortunately, when Baron Shidehara 
was trying to negotiate with the Chinese Government and to 
settle the affair directly and quickly, the League of Nations took 
it up, and Japan gained the impression, with which you may dis- 
agree, that she was not treated fairly by the rest of the world, 
that you were not inclined to listen to our discussions or 
arguments, whereas you were always ready to listen to Chinese 
arguments. When a nation gets into a kind of “‘ war psychology ” 
you can very well understand how feverish the people usually 
become. Public opinion in Japan rushed swiftly ahead, and all the 
military officers advanced farther intheir scheme. As aresult of this 
international aspect, the psychology of the people began to change 
very quickly, particularly at the time of the Stimson Note to Japan 
on January 7th, 1932, because we had a very unfortunate recollec- 
tion of the Japanese Immigration Law of 1924. Up to that time 
we had thought that by appealing to the American sense of fair 
play we could settle things amicably, but that Immigration Law 
made a tremendous impression upon the Japanese. Some 
Japanese thought that the Americans were very ruthless when it 
concerned their own interests, but very idealistic when it 











concerned other people’s interests. Unfortunately, that was 
the impression in Japan. When that law was passed, I went 
to the United States and made a hundred and fifty speeches on this 
point. On account of this memory, Mr. Stimson’s note was not 
received in a very impartial frame of mind by the Japanese. 

And so the Manchurian incident developed, and Japan had, 
finally, gone so far that even the Lytton Report could not prove 
acceptable to the Japanese nation. In those days I met many 
Japanese leaders who said that it was a very good document, but 
when a whole nation is stirred to its depths, you cannot talk to it 
in acalm, reasonable way. We were not able, therefore, to accept 
that document. And then events moved farther and farther 
still, so much so that at the present time the Manchurian situation 
is very different from what it was in 1931. In the past four years 
we have had very many deplorable incidents—assassinations of 
public leaders, and other happenings—and outside students 
always thought, or feared, that we might have a Hitler or a 
Mussolini. But we did not, and we have not, and we will not ! 
And why? 

There are a number of reasons why a Fascist dictatorship 
has not been established in Japan. In the first place, since 1932 
an entirely new and virile activity has been taken up by a great 
number of people as a means of infusing new life into the rural 
districts of Japan. It is called “ The Autonomous Reconstruc- 
tion Programme of Villages.”” We have about eleven thousand 
villages. The sponsors of this new movement go to rural districts 
and tell the villagers: “‘ Now look here, we have to inaugurate a 
new economic policy in each village. In the past we have failed, 
and you have failed, to relieve the distress of the peasants, and of 
the middle-class, and of the small merchants in the villages, due 
to the fact that everybody was interested in his own affairs. 
You have not been organised as a whole village, as a unit.” When 
the poor villagers were fighting with each other, trying to undersell 
each other, trying to overcome the other fellow by ruthless 
competition, they could not create an orderly and prosperous 
community life. The first thing was, therefore, to create a 
programme for each village, and to get the cooperation of the 
whole village. With this new spirit of the “ totalitarian village,” 
so to speak, they were able to create better order and, with the help 
of experts, the leaders of each village would get together—farmers 
and merchants—and organise a programme. Money then was 
lent at low interest by the Government to enable them to carry 
out these programmes, and during the past four years such pro- 
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grammes have been started in over six thousand villages, and they 
are all functioning. This has given new hope to the villagers. 
At the same time the leaders pointed out that the only way to 
help farmers was to assist them to regain their traditional virtues 
of thrift and hard work. In this manner they are trying to create 
a new lifein villages. In the third place, a new gleam of hope began 
to appear in the minds of the farmers in the land-hungry villages : 
the hope of migration into Manchuria. This has been pretty 
successful in the past few years, and I think we shall be sending 
ten thousand families each year. Before long we expect to have 
about one million Japanese farmers in the northern part of 
Manchukuo, where there are no Chinese, or Manchus, or Mongols. 

The greatest trouble of the Japanese villagers or farmers is, 
in the first place, that they have so small an amount of land. 
Their agricultural products are not enough to provide for their 
food and necessities. But if we can give them some small-scale 
industries, we can create a better village life, and this is what we 
are at present endeavouring to accomplish. We are trying to 
create in each village, taking the village as a whole unit, a little 
factory. In the winter time the farmers get together when they 
have nothing better to do, and they produce things like canned 
fish, or implements made with their hands, which they send all 
together to the central office or factory, and then the buying of 
raw materials or furnishing of credit and marketing of the products 
is undertaken by the central committee of the village. In this 
way we are trying to create a very small-scale industry all over 
the Empire, and for this purpose we are going to provide low-rate 
electric power. 

With regard to the industrial workers, owing to the expansion 
of armaments in Japan since 1931 the heavy and chemical in- 
dustries of Japan have gained a great deal of stimulus from the 
Government. So the workers engaged in munition factories are 
getting a great share of prosperity. Again, after 1932 Japanese 
foreign trade began to expand, and this expansion provided more 
work for industrial workers engaged in the textile industries, 
rayon industries, and other miscellaneous factories. Owing to 
these three causes some of the peasants and industrial workers 
have been appeased, and that keen edge of agricultural and in- 
dustrial unrest was to a certain extent removed. 

Then there are political reasons against the establishment of 
a Fascist dictatorship. One is the army. An outstanding 
weakness in the army was the lack of unity within itself. When 
the Manchurian incident occurred they were united, but after- 
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wards the factions in the army began to revert to their own 
different points of view, and they could not quite agree as to policy. 
Therefore they were unable to put forward a strong man to com- 
mand not only the respect of the army but of the whole nation. 

There was another political reason which was very important. 
We have one wise old man in Japan who is over eighty years of 
age; I mean Prince Saionji, who is the only remaining genro or 
Elder Statesman of Japan. Now Genro’s function is narrowed 
down to recommending an incoming Prime Minister to the 
Emperor when the Emperor asks him to do so. At the time of 
the crisis in 1932, when the Prime Minister was assassinated on 
May 15th, there was a tremendous commotion all over the 
country. People were very much distressed, and wondered 
whether we were going to have Fascism or a dictator, and I was 
told this by a man very close to the Prince. He was not per- 
turbed at all when this young secretary went to him and said: 
“‘ Now this is very serious.”” He said: “I have known more 
serious crises.’’ He had started his career, when he was seventeen, 
as the head of an army attacking the Shogunate at the time of 
the restoration of 1867 and 1868. So as a boy of seventeen, he 
had learned to lead an army, and he subsequently became Prime 
Minister many times, and was also in the council of the Emperor 
for over sixty years. So he was not perturbed. What did he do? 
When the whole nation was disturbed and distressed he calmly 
came to Tokyo, and, while the Fascist elements were trying hard 
to intimidate him to recommend a Fascist Prime Minister, he 
simply out-manceuvred all of them and recommended Admiral 
Saito, whom nobody had considered as a possible candidate for the 
premiership. But when he was put into that office he did very 
well. When Saito fell in 1934, Prince Saionji put an unknown 
Admiral, Okada, into the Premiership, and when the incident 
occurred last February and Okada resigned, he put Mr. Hirota, 
the Foreign Minister, whom nobody had suspected would become 
Prime Minister, into power. Saionji did it for this reason: he 
knew that the whole nation was like a spirited horse, and a wise 
rider will not try to stop a horse when it is running amuck, but will 
ride on until the horse gets tired and then will turn it back to 
normal course. So in the past three cases the Prince has put 
an unprovocative but, in fact, a firm man into the office of Prime 
Minister. 

There are also intellectual reasons why Fascism did not 
develop. When the army was so very popular with, particularly, 
the agricultural population, the people expected some concrete 
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programme and a sound philosophy. Marxism was left by the 
wayside. So was liberalism. What then was the new philosophy 
which the new leaders were going to give? They gave the 
Japanese common people the traditional view of the State, 
obedience to the Emperor and so forth. It is called the “‘ Imperial 
Way.” And at first it was new to the Japanese because they 
thought ‘‘ Back to Orientalism!’ a very fine and magnificent 
cry. So they flocked to this banner of ‘‘ Back to Japanism.” 
But what was its substance? When they listened to these leaders 
they found themselves in a fog, so to speak. They could not 
quite understand these high-sounding and abstract words. Soina 
few years this new philosophy “ Back to the Classical Idea of 
Ancient Japan” gradually lost its lustre. For instance, in each 
of the universities and colleges there are one or two army officers 
who are responsible for the physical training of the students. 
These army officers occasionally give lectures to the students. 
For instance, four or five hundred students in the University of 
Tokyo would be called together and the army officer would speak 
eloquently to them of this new doctrine. What happened? 
Many students laughed, because they could not hate the 
enthusiastic officer, but with their scientifically trained minds 
they were just amused. So these high-sounding words about 
abstractions were unable to win the respect of the educated 
Japanese. 

In the second place, the Japanese people are not fond of 
extremes. If you come to Japan you will realise that we do not 
like extreme colours. If you read Japanese literature you will 
realise that we do not use superlatives. In ordinary life we do 
not like extreme expressions and extreme food. And so on the 
intellectual side we do not like extreme ideas; unless we are 
compelled we do not like an extreme system of government. 
I think you will understand the Japanese situation better if you 
take into consideration the fact that we are going through a period 
of revolution @ la Japonaise. Every nation has its own way of 
conducting a revolution. In England you do it by instalments. 
And in some other countries they do it by butchering each other, 
or by the wholesale massacre of one class by another. In Japan 
we have a curious way, which I am not particularly proud of, 
but which is our custom. We chop off the heads of a few leaders, 
and then we have the revolution. Assassination, unfortunately, 
that is what we do. Instead of a few thousands we just kill a 
few individuals. I am sorry for the heads lost, but still it is a little 
better than the wholesale murder of a whole class of people. 
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That is what happened before the Restoration of 1868, and that is 
what has been happening since 1931. We are undergoing a 
great social change. 

With regard to the possible return of normal government 
along constitutional lines, three things have happened which 
can be taken as indices to the mentality of the people. The first 
is the General Election of February 2oth, 1936. The extreme 
Right Parties put up from eighty to one hundred candidates in 
the last election. How many were elected? Only three. That 
is the strength of the extreme Right. And how many did the 
Left or Labour people elect? From five the number jumped to 
twenty-two. And how did the liberal party, Minseito, fare ? 
From one hundred and thirty they jumped to two hundred and 
five, and became the largest party in the country. And then 
what about Seiyukai or the conservative party? It had about 
two hundred and seventy members before the election. It 
dropped to one hundred and seventy-three. So on February 2oth 
we knew where the Japanese people stood. But six days later 
that insurrection or incident, to which I have referred, broke out. 
At the time, I myself felt it was a very serious matter, but 
fortunately it was suppressed because, and this is the second 
indication of the mentality of the people, the insurrection was 
very unpopular in Japan. 

The third indication was the memorable speech delivered in 
the House of Representatives by Mr. Takao Saito on May 7th, 
1936. He risked his life in making that speech. It was received 
with wild enthusiasm. The most astonishing part was, however, 
the answer of the Army Minister, who mounted the tribune after 
Mr. Saito and said: “I agree with you.” So he obtained the 
official agreement of the Army and then, the next day, the whole 
Press of Japan printed his speech, almost verbatim, giving from 
half to three-quarters of a page to it. These three things indicate 
the direction in which the current is flowing. 

A great difficulty before the Japanese nation at the present 
time is the financial deficit that occurs each year. The late 
Finance Minister, Takahashi, said that the limit of the borrowing 
power of the Japanese Government was seven hundred million yen, 
and he had reason for this. During the last session of the Diet in 
May, we tried to get from the present Minister of Finance a 
statement of the extent to which he proposed to borrow because 
we wanted to know the limit of the expenses for National Defence. 
The Minister of Finance said that he could raise the limit from 
seven hundred to at least one thousand million yen; that was the 
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maximum. That meant three hundred million yen more for 
national defence and the rest he had to raise by increasing taxation. 
But even then, could Japanese finances bear this charge? That 
is a practical, serious problem before the Japanese nation. 
Another difficulty is the lack of a good programme which would 
fire the imagination of the people. In this the army as well as 
the political parties suffer. That, I think, is a very serious aspect 
of Japanese political life at present. There is accordingly at 
the present time a feverish hunt for a good comprehensive pro- 
gramme in Japan among the political parties. 

Now, with this background in mind we can look at Japanese 
diplomacy. With regard to Manchuria, I need not say any more. 
I want to speak about North China briefly. There are three 
reasons for the North China situation. The first is the need of 
giving protection to the Manchukuo Empire by clearing the 
Chinese obstructions from the frontier. If China does not co- 
operate with us in the suppression of these disturbances, Japan 
will have to clear the field. That is one contention. The second 
is the combating of the possible danger that Russia will come down 
from the north, from Outer Mongolia. We have always been 
apprehensive of the Russian design of coming down to the warm 
seas through China. The third reason I do not think you have 
heard before. The Japanese experts in China—by experts I 
mean Japanese who have lived long in China, and have the 
command of the Chinese language—think that the best form of 
government for China is a federated government of autonomous 
provinces. They do not think that a strong dictator can unite 
the vast continent; so, according to these people, it would be 
better to have autonomous federated provinces. They think, 
therefore, that the best service we can render China is to create 
an orderly autonomous government in each province which would 
become federated to the central government in Nanking and, in 
order to attain this, they consider that the Japanese should help 
the northern provinces of China to create a prosperous autonomous 
government with a view to its federation with the central govern- 
ment. These Japanese friends of China are very sincere about 
this,and these three reasons are behind the North China movement. 
On the whole, however, I do not think that the whole nation is 
united on this policy; it is different from the Manchurian affair. 

Finally, the Japanese people is not thinking of war at the 
moment. Some would disagree with this, but if you go into 
Japanese life itself, family life, for instance, and life in the villages, 
you see very few quarrels. We do not come to blows and fight. 
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We hate discord and disagreement, so that by nature we are a 
peace- and order-loving people. And therefore the last thing 
we desire is war or armed conflict. 

Now I come to the last part of my subject, the future of Japan. 
The tasks before the Liberals are: first, the development of a 
good programme for internal reconstruction, and, secondly, of a 
good programme for a new international order. On this point 
I will conclude. When the Manchurian incident occurred, the 
Japanese nation entertained a curious feeling which I do not 
think has been understood by the outside world, a feeling that we 
had been wronged. In 1919 we tried to put into the Covenant of 
the League of Nations a clause concerning racial equality, because 
to be treated as an equal by the leading nations of the world is 
the ambition of the Japanese nation, and has been its ambition for 
the past eighty years. We did not succeed in getting this clause 
inserted. We did not intend to solve our population problem by 
emigration ; it was rather the psychological aspect which mattered, 
1.e., to be treated as an equal. 

In the second place, when we opened our country to foreign 
intercourse in 1854, we were ushered into the world of free trade, 
and so we had to reorganise the country industrially ; we set our- 
selves on our feet, and tried to compete with others on equal 
terms. And then when we were about ready to do so, around 
I93I, we saw all over the world the doors to free trade being closed 
down. If you do not permit a small nation like Japan either to 
migrate or to trade with others, what can she do with her increasing 
population? You point to birth control. It is already spreading 
in Japan, but when you have some success in government and 
industry, and also when your nation is virile, you are bound to 
increase in population. Japan has been increasing, and it has 
been very unfortunate that we have been bottled up in these 
small islands with no prospect of finding work, and with a rampant 
intellectual radicalism due to the lack of employment for university 
graduates. Some Japanese felt that the Covenant of the League 
of Nations was a device for maintaining the status quo for the 
fortunately situated nations of the world. I think we are ready 
to accept a new Multilateral Treaty of Peace, in the Pacific, in 
which I should like to have four provisions inserted. In the first 
place, the principle of equality of races. I do not mean that this 
would be carried out in practice, but at least we should have the 
principle of the equal treatment of races in regard to immigration 
into different countries. In the second place, there must be fewer 
barriers to trade. I do not ask for complete freedom, but there 
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must be some hope for struggling nations. In the third place, 
there must be easier access to raw materials. In the fourth place, 
some provision for peaceful change must be inserted. I do not 
mean the change of territory, but the development by Japan of 
such territory as, for instance, that which Russia has given us 
consent to develop in Northern Bakhalien. There are such 
territories all over the Pacific, which are unused and yet are closed 
to us. Why is the possession of such territories and the closing 
of their natural resources to other countries justified? I think 
that if you can find some peaceful method by which the territories 
needed can be developed without danger to political stability, 
you will create a new atmosphere in which international peace 
is not static but progressive. 

Peace is only possible when accompanied by justice. By 
justice I mean equal chances for every race to find adequate means 
of livelihood. Then I think the liberals of Japan can turn round 
to the people and say: ‘‘ They are now going to treat us with 
fairness, and we shall meet them.” That, I think, is the only way 
in which you can appeal to nations like Japan. You must con- 
vince them that you are in earnest, and seriously mean to create 
an harmonious world. 

That is entirely my personal view. I do not mean to suggest 
that my view would be acceptable to most of the Japanese, but 
such is my hope. 


Summary of Discussion. 


COLONEL WALEY COHEN said that not long ago another speaker 
had pointed out that the type of farming in Northern China was very 
different from anything to which the Japanese had been accustomed, 
and it would therefore be interesting to hear how the Japanese were 
progressing there. 


Mr. TsurvuMI replied that with regard to Manchuria the Japanese had 
been very successful. The reason why they had not gone there before 
had been that they were not allowed to do so. The reason for their 
success now was that an independent farmer could not go to Manchuria, 
they had to go in units of one, two, or three hundred, and they thus 
created, on arrival, a new village in which there were no Chinese, 
Manchus, or Mongols. They went into unused jand, and each settler 
was provided, by the Japanese Government, with about one thousand 
yen. They had even been successful in competition with the Chinese 
farmer because of the efficiency of their new machinery. 


ADMIRAL USBORNE said that among the many enlightening facts 
mentioned by the speaker perhaps the most important was the opinion 
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of certain of the Japanese that the best way to govern China was to 
divide it into a number of autonomous provinces of which the northern 
provinces would be assisted by Japanese capital, and (in Admiral 
Usborne’s opinion) military aid, which would certainly be necessary. 
This would mean that certain large provinces in the north of China 
would be, in fact, Japanese, and Japan would rule China. Was not 
that the meaning of this system? Now, the chief concern of the 
Western nations was that they should not lose their Far Eastern trade. 
They knew that Japan wanted that trade; trade was an unceasing 
war. If Japan took Northern China in the same way that she had 
taken Manchukuo would not those markets be closed to European 
goods? 

Another pomt of enormous interest was that the Japanese had 
swung over to the liberal side and did not agree with the army in this 
matter of Northern China. But the army seemed able to do what it 
liked without the approbation of the people. What was the situation 
now? Would the army again put into practice some plan which would 
force the Japanese Government to annex something which the people 
in their liberal-minded way had never contemplated? Then with 
regard to the Japanese navy, did they agree with the army, and how 
did they come into the political sphere ? 

As to the question of equality of race, no enlightened people con- 
sidered the Japanese in any way an inferior race, but a mixed race was 
one of the great world problems. Australia, which was a very sparsely 
populated country, had a vision in the future of an all-white population, 
a very high ideal. If the races were mixed, would this be beneficial 
either to the white man or the Japanese? 


Mr. TsuRUMI said that when he had spoken about liberal opinion 
he had not meant that the country was as yet governed by liberals, 
but that public opinion was turning in that direction. It would take 
another three or five years before that opinion would be established. 
Financial difficulty would gradually open the people’s eyes. With 
regard to northern China he had not wished to indicate that the 
people who favoured this scheme of autonomous provinces were really 
trying to carve out a huge portion of Northern China and pocket it. 
Some of the sincere Japanese friends of China really believed that the 
best thing for China was a good government and, in their opinion, this 
should not be a strong centralised government, but a federation of 
autonomous provinces. The Chinese attitude to Japanese cooperation 
had made the task of the Japanese liberals extremely difficult. For 
example, from 1924 to 1930, when the latter were seeking a peaceful 
settlement of the situation, they had received nothing but antagonism 
from the Chinese, which strengthened the Japanese Nationalists. 

With regard to the commercial interests in China, it was very 
necessary when considering this question to observe the distinction 
between the commercial interests and the political aspect. In 1930 
Mr. Tsurumi had urged very strongly that the Chinese should accept 
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some help from the League of Nations, because he felt that if they did 
not do so the position of the outlying provinces would become difficult 
owing to the lack of government. 

With regard to the question of the equality of races, with the 
Japanese it was not really a question of action; they were very sensitive 
as a people to abstract things such as honour and pride. They did not 
feel themselves inferior to any race, but they wanted to see the ideal 
of equality established. The Japanese did not want so much to 
emigrate, and they certainly did not want to intermarry. It was 
necessary from their point of view to separate the practical side of the 
question of equality from the ideal. 

Then in the case of the navy in Japan, they had a different point of 
view from the army. The army officers were stationed in little towns 
and villages. They did not travel. The naval officers travelled all 
over the world, with the result that they were much more broad- 
minded than the army. This was why the outside world did not hear 
much about the Japanese navy. 


Miss FrEDA UTLEy said that Mr. Tsurumi had spoken as if the 
problem of the Japanese population would be solved by more access to 
raw materials and more land. But were not social causes just as 
important as these external factors? The fact that the peasants had 
to give up half their produce to a landlord, and that Japan left large 
parts of her own territory—in particular in the Hokkaido—uncultivated 
because the capital needed for its development all went for armaments, 
was surely a sign that the annexation of other people’s territory or 
access to their raw materials would not benefit the mass of the Japanese 
people. 

Then with regard to the revival of liberalism. From the opinions 
Mr. Tsurumi himself expressed there was not much difference between 
national and liberal opinion in Japan. All the parties—Minseito, 
Seiyukai and Fascists—stood for foreign aggression and repression at 
home. Therefore when Mr. Tsurumi said that the Fascist danger was 
over, what he really meant was that there had never been a need for 
such a régime. Ina country where there was no free speech and never 
had been democratic government, it was not necessary to establish a 
Fascist régime to destroy these things. The impotence of liberalism 
was shown in the Minobe controversy last year, when not one voice 
was raised against an interpretation of the Japanese institution which 
deprived the Diet of its raison d’étre. Mr. Tsurumi had said in a 
book written ten years ago that the potential Morleys and Gladstones of 
Japan had been silenced by the guns of foreign Powers, but surely 
to-day it would be more fair to say that they had been silenced by the 
guns of the Japanese Imperialists. 


Mr. TsurRuMI said that what was needed in Japan was a thorough 
internal reconstruction on the one hand; on the other there was the 
foreign policy. With regard to the question of land, the Japanese were, 
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when compared with other people, less fortunate than, for example, 
the inhabitants of such countries as Australia, Canada, certain parts of 
the United States or Brazil, the reason being that they had arrived 
too late. What he meant by social reconstruction and the growth of 
liberal opinion was the recognition by the Japanese of the innate right 
of the individual to liberty of conscience. With regard to economic 
policy they were mainly socialistic; for this reason, that the Japanese 
had never been interested in private property in the same way that they 
were interested in the whole community. They did not think in terms 
of individuals, but always in terms of whole viliages and whole nations. 
The potential Morleys and Gladstones of Japan were having a very hard 
fight, due in some measure to the lack of cooperation on the part of 
more fortunate nations. Any efforts in the direction of justice and 
liberty were not known by outside nations, as they very rarely got 
into the foreign press. Mr. Tsurumi cited one case in which a very 
young public procurator had stood up for law and order against the 
bulk of public opinion, and had entirely changed the atmosphere with 
regard to the whole case. 


THE Rev. E. R. HUGHEs said that he felt that much as the Japanese 
Liberals knew about some things, they were entirely ignorant about 
others. For instance, Mr. Tsurumi had mentioned the Manchurian 
incident, saying that he had met and talked with several young officers, 
that their plans were then extremely vague, and that they would, at 
that time, have been satisfied with something very much in the nature 
of the Lytton Report. Mr. Hughes found this very difficult to under- 
stand, as he had been in China at the time of the Manchurian incident. 
He and others had decided that this would be an important affair, and 
determined to find out about things before the censorship of the press 
began. They had made intensive investigations, and had found out 
that all the banks were being taken over, the names of the business 
people systematised, and distinguished Chinese citizens held under 
guard. All this was in December, before the Stimson Note was 
despatched, and it did not tally with what Mr. Tsurumi had said. He, 
Mr. Hughes, had had some dealings and conversations with young 
army officers, and had found them singularly charming, but when it 
came to telling all the facts, that was the last thing they did. There was 
a great difference between being sincere and being truthful. 

Mr. Tsurumi had given a very lucid and striking picture of the young 
army officers in relation to the big business and political factions, but 
it did not enter into the main forces at work with regard to the North 
China situation. The fact was this: the army had pledged itself to 
make a financial success of Manchuria within a short number of years. 
It was not a financial success yet, and could not be for some time. 
Therefore something had to be done to keep the loyalty and affection 
of the people who were suffering so dreadfully under the extra taxation. 
The move towards North China was the solution that would be a better 

financial proposition. 
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Mr. TsuRUMI replied that in a stupendous undertaking of this 
kind those young people who began it never knew exactly what would 
be the outcome of their adventure. He did not think that Napoleon 
had any idea of becoming Emperor when he was bombarding Toulon. 
It was his opinion that if the affair had been settled quietly and speedily 
with the Chinese, the Japanese would have been content with some- 
thing like the Lytton Report, but things were not settled, and then 
events took place more rapidly than had at first been anticipated. 

With regard to Manchuria, Mr. Tsurumi had at first doubted the 
success of the venture from a financial point of view, but recently he 
began to think that so far it had been a success, and in no way furnished 
a reason for the army going into North China, on the contrary. 


THE Hon. Sir FRAnNcis LINDLEY (im the Chair), in thanking Mr. 
Tsurumi for his extraordinarily interesting lecture, thought it a good 
thing for people in Great Britain to realise that so many of the Japanese 
were engaged on the land, since it was the general impression that 
Japan was almost purely an industrial country. He agreed with Mr. 
Tsurumi that there was no likelihood of a dictatorship in Japan. 
Such a form of government was alien to Japanese tradition and 
political ideas. Throughout history it had been difficult to say what 
person or what body of persons held the ultimate responsibility. 

With regard to the chances of liberalism in Japan, Sir Francis 
thought that, as in other places, the pendulum swung first one way and 
then another ; so that after the search for glory there would probably 
arise a more sober feeling among the people. 

Speaking of the Manchurian incident, Sir Francis said that it 
always reminded him of the Jameson raid. Public opinion in England 
had been against the raid until the Kaiser sent a telegram to Kruger 
congratulating him on having escaped from the bandits, whereupon 
the English said that the Jameson raid was the finest thing that had 
ever been done. He had been abroad during the South African war 
and knew that foreign condemnation of Great Britain had been more 
severe and more general than ever it was of Japan over Manchuria 
or of Italy over Abyssinia. Yet public condemnation abroad had only 
made us more determined to go on. So it had been with Japan over 
Manchuria. 














SOVIET POLICY IN THE FAR EAST 
By W. J. OuDENDYK, K.C.M.G. 


SOVIET policy in the Far East falls into two entirely different 
periods, coinciding more or less with the general attitude adopted 
by the Bolshevik leaders towards the other European Powers. 
In the early days of their Revolution when Russia, battered by the 
misfortunes of a disastrous war, lay at their feet, when they could 
at last put into practice all their long-cherished schemes and 
dreams, and when they succeeded in moulding the Russian people 
in a way far exceeding their wildest expectations, they were filled 
with buoyant hopes of carrying everything before them, not only 
in the war-tired West, but also in far distant Asia. Class war 
would sweep Europe off its feet, and xenophobia, combined with 
inflated nationalism, would destroy Western domination, trade 
and influence in the East and dry up a very important source of 
European prosperity and power. “ Bourgeois” resistance in 
Europe would be correspondingly weakened, while at the same 
time in the eastern lands also the way would be prepared for the 
destruction of the possessing classes. 

Later, when they had suffered many disillusions, and after the 
Chinese police raid in the Russian buildings in Peking in 1927 
had exposed the joint activities of the Communist International 
(Comintern) and the Soviet Government, Soviet policy underwent 

. a remarkable change. 

In the West a closer contact was sought and obtained with the 
European and American capitalistic or ‘‘ bourgeois ”’ countries. 
Admission was obtained into the League of Nations and treaties 
were concluded of non-aggression, and even of mutual assistance, 
with those capitalistic countries at whose perdition the Com- 
munist International of Moscow continues to labour with un- 
relenting zeal. ._In the East the open and official propaganda 
against the Western Powers ceased, to make room for efforts 
striving after more normal relations. Though there exists no 

| doubt that the Red movement in China receives help from an 
underground organisation related to the said Communist Inter- 
national with a branch in Shanghai, there is no clear proof that 
the Soviet officials accredited to China have any longer direct and 
personal connection with this movement, which constitutes such 
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a disturbing factor in the life of the Chinese Republic. The 
official attitude has become more discreet and correct. In fact, 
the development of affairs in general has made the U.S.S.R. change 
from a vigorous and cheerful offensive to a careful though defiant 
defensive. 

It must be conceded that when entering upon their far-reaching 
ambitious campaign in the Far East, the Bolshevik leaders had 
no schemes at the back of their minds which might be described 
as imperialistic in the sense of the policy pursued by the old 
Russian Government ever since the days of Peter the Great. In 
fact, in those early years of the Bolshevik Government the idea of 
nationality was still wholeheartedly considered as being hostile 
to their theories and to the development of their revolutionary 
schemes. The real issue for them was not between nations, but 
between classes. Only for tactical reasons did they stir up the 
national feelings in Oriental countries as a first step towards the 
realisation of their bigger schemes. 

In Japan, where for obvious reasons such tactics were un- 
necessary, they cultivated the ‘“‘ dangerous thoughts” as a 
direct weapon for the overthrow of the existing state of things and 
of the dynasty. Already in 1918, when I spoke to the heads of 
the Cheka in Petrograd, I found that they cherished great hopes 
of a speedy success of the Japanese agitators, with whom they 
were in very close and personal contact, and they confidently 
predicted quick and fundamental changes in the Land of the 
Rising Sun. 

One of the first acts for the realisation of the Soviets’ plans, in’ 
the East was the foundation in Moscow, with the aid of State 
funds, of ‘a school for the ‘‘ oppressed ’’ Oriental peoples, where 
young men, principally from India, Central Asia, China, Japan 
and Java, are being initiated into the theories of Communism and 
taught history as seen from the Bolshevik angle, methods of 
successful propaganda and the preparation for revolution in their 
respective native countries. 

In the atmosphere of the great expectations created by the first 
important Bolshevik successes a great “offensive” (the Bol- 
sheviks always speak in military terms) was ventured in China, 
by which it was hoped to rally the entire Chinese nation around 
Moscow’s red banner in a general onslaught against Western 
influence in the Pacific. A passionate appeal was launched from 
Moscow in Comrade Karakhan’s Declarations of 1919 and 1920. 
The Allied Powers and Japan were accused of having behaved 
like robbers in China, and everything which the Tsarist Govern- 
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ment had in its time ‘‘ grabbed ”’ there, was offered to be restored 
without indemnification, such as the Russian share in the Boxer 
Indemnity, the Chinese Eastern Railway, all mining and timber 
concessions, and the privilege of consular jurisdiction. The 
Declarations wound up by saying : 


“If the Chinese people wants to be free and avoid the fate which 
the Allies in Versailles have prepared for it, namely to make China 
into a second Korea or India, then it must understand that in its 
struggle for liberty it has no other allies or brethren but the Russian 
peasants and workers with their Red Army.” 


The appeal had not the success expected. The Chinese were 
sceptical and did not trust these promises, and although the 
student generation fell to a great extent under the charm of 
Marxism and of the Moscow propaganda, the Government in 
Peking felt its way very cautiously. But by the time it finally 
entered into negotiations for the conclusion of a treaty with Soviet 
Russia in 1924, the latter’s ideas had already veered round to a 
considerable extent towards a more nationalistic point of view of 
its foreign relations. Though it was yet far removed from im- 
perialism, it was no longer prepared to give away for nothing the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, which it claimed to have been con- 
structed with the means of Russia’s toiling masses. Nor was it 
willing to renounce the Russian share in the Boxer Indemnity, 
without having a voice in the spending of this money. And 
finally, it wanted to conclude a commercial treaty on the basis of 
the principle of the most-favoured-nation. Consular jurisdiction 
had to be relinquished; this, however, had already been lost in 
any case and without the slightest hope of recovery. 

In the North of China the Soviets’ revolutionary policy may 
therefore be said to have failed to produce the desired results, 
and relations with the Chinese Government in Peking had to be 
shaped along the lines of ordinary diplomacy. 

Comrade Joffe, who was the Soviets’ emissary in China before 
the arrival of Karachan, endeavoured to persuade Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, when the latter had been temporarily ousted from Canton in 
1922 and was again seeking shelter in the foreign Concessions of 
Shanghai, to inaugurate a truly Marxist and Bolshevik policy 
as the guiding principles of the Kuomintang. In this he was 
successful, though only partly so. In the joint statement which 
they published as a result of their conversations it was said that 
“although the Soviet system and communism were not fit for 
China, as the necessary conditions therefor failed, yet Sun Yat-sen 
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shared Joffe’s views about the desirability of cooperation with 
Soviet Russia against world imperialism.”’ 

From now on we see in the South of China a very close co- 
operation between the Soviets and the Kuomintang, whose 
headquarters were in Canton. The Soviet emissary Borodin 
(Grusenberg) assisted in the businesslike reorganisation of the 
Kuomintang itself and in the equipment of the Southern Army 
which meant to march against the North, where the Soviet 
Ambassador was accredited to the Peking Government. Soviet 
military advisers assisted the Southern commanders in their 
successful campaign to the Yangtze, which finally led to the 
capture of Peking and the disappearance of the Northern 
Government. 

Meanwhile the official Soviet diplomacy, in spite of the widely 
heralded altruistic principles by which it claimed to be guided, 
had at that time a distinctly ‘‘ imperialistic” tinge: Soviet 
troops were left in occupation of Outer Mongolia, arid by the new 
railway agreement the concession was given directly into the 
hands of the Soviet Government, which thus obtained sovereign 
rights within Chinese territory. This situation was bound to lead, 
and in fact did lead, to endless friction and constant trouble. 

In a hidden way at the same time, the Soviet Embassy and 
consulates carried on, directly and indirectly, a frenzied subversive 
propaganda of Marxist ideas coupled with a fervent appeal to 
Chinese anti-foreign feeling. Various Chinese warlords and 
revolutionary associations received their assistance. 

In Manchuria such work proved difficult. Chang Tso-lin’s 
Government constituted a lasting obstacle to successful communist 
propaganda. Therefore the Soviets welcomed the rebellion of 
Kuo Sung-lin in 1925 against Chang. They firmly expected that 
Kuo, if victorious, would accept close collaboration with them 
on the same lines as Borodin had succeeded in establishing in 
Canton. Ivanov, the Soviet managing director of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, consequently prevented reinforcements from 
being hurried by railway from Heilungkiang to help Chang Tso- 
lin to quell this rebellion. The rebellion, however, failed and 
Kuo was executed. This episode was one of the reasons why 
Chang had Ivanov arrested afterwards. It was fear of Japan 
that made the Soviets at that time abstain from opening hostilities 
against the Chang Tso-lin régime. They thought it preferable to 
try to improve their position in Manchuria by profiting by the 
difficulties which also beset the Japanese in their relations with 
the Chinese. The latter were busy developing their railway 
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system in evident competition with the South Manchurian Railway 
and disregarding all Japanese protests. The Soviet Government 
approached the Japanese authorities with the object of establish- 
ing a common line of action in Manchuria against the Government 
of Mukden, but the Japanese Foreign Minister, Baron Shidehara, 
did not enter into such an awkward combination. This, coupled 
with the construction under Japanese auspices of the railway 
line from Taonan to Tsitsihar, which was considered by Soviet 
Russia as a strategical move against Russian interests, may be 
said to have started the Soviet—Japanese tension which in years 
to come was to increase in vehemence, and which is now one of 
the great world problems. 

It must not be forgotten that the aims and objects of the 
Communist International, which is inextricably intermingled 
with the Soviet Government, are the conquest of the world—not 
in an imperialistic sense, but for the realisation of communism. 
It is not territorial aggrandisement that they seek, nor mere pro- 
tectorates or tribute; their aim is the destruction of the national 
existence of the peoples. Patriotism has to be suffocated by class 
hatred and the very soul of a nation has to be crushed. Therefore 
they wage their own kind of warfare the whole world over; the 
headquarters for its conduct are to be found in Moscow, where 
careful plans for every sector of the world-wide battlefield are 
being worked out in detail. 

These truths dawned also on the minds of the Chinese National- 
ist leaders in 1927, when Borodin began to assume a more arrogant 
attitude towards them and tried to dictate his will. So just at 
the time when his influence seemed to the outside world to be at 
its highest, after Hankow had been captured, General Chiang 
Kai-shih drew away from him; he and his friends realised in time 
that communism could only, and was meant to, split the Chinese 
nation into warring social classes, whereas they, as patriots, 
required the cooperation of all classes of the country in the 
carrying out of a national policy to make China strong 
against the outside world. They dispensed with the services 
of all their Soviet advisers and broke off their relations with 
Moscow. 

The raid by the Chinese police in 1927 upon the former 
Russian barracks in Peking put the Chinese authorities in possession 
of documents laying bare the full scope and intentions of Moscow’s 
activities in China, and this more than anything else opened 
Chinese eyes to the dangers of calling in the aid of Bolshevism in 
the struggle against foreign acquired interests or encroachments 
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in China. It led, for the time being, to the breaking off of all 
diplomatic relations between China and the U.S.S.R. 

The joint Sino-Soviet management of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway in Manchuria equally proved to be a failure. Instead of 
serving as a profitable starting-point for communistic propaganda 
in the Far East, it turned out to be a continual source of trouble, 
complications and disputes between the Soviet Government and 
the Manchurian authorities, disputes which at one time, in 1929, 
even led to hostilities and a Soviet military invasion. 

The creation of Manchukuo, in 1932, made the situation on the 
Railway wellnigh intolerable. Certain adventurous or enter- 
prising elements in Japan were suspected in Moscow of harbouring 
the intention to seize the Chinese Eastern Railway by force as a 
preliminary to a further advance against Soviet interests in the 
Far East, and finally against the whole of Eastern Siberia, the so- 
called Far Eastern Region. The Japanese as masters in Man- 
churia were accused of subjecting the railroad to various kinds of 
violence and oppression. 

This alleged menace led the Soviet Government to take 
different measures of defence. More especially they enormously 
strengthened their military power in the Far East. At the same 
time, however, they came to the conviction that under these 
altered circumstances the Chinese Eastern Railway could only 
be regarded as a constant source of conflict between the U.S.S.R. 
and Japan, and consequently they sought a way out of their 
predicament by the sale of the railway on the lines already 
provided tor in the Soviet-Chinese Agreement of 1924 and even 
earlier (in 1896). 

This sale materialised in Tokyo in March 1935. The railway, 
which was said to have cost 450 million roubles (at two shillings 
per rouble), was sold to Manchukuo at a price of 140 million yen 
(at tenpence per yen). It was stipulated that 46-7 million yen 
was to be paid in money, and 93-3 million yen in the form of 
consignments of goods by Japanese and Manchurian firms during 
the course of three years. 

Naturally the conclusion of this transaction considerably 
eased the existing tension, which had meanwhile been gradually 
increasing between Soviet Russia and Japan, and removed at 
least one dangerous source of friction. But this great Bolshevik 
retreat, meaning the abandonment of the last remnant of Russia’s 
enormous and costly imperialistic endeavour to conquer Man- 
churia and obtain ice-free harbours, was still not enough definitely 
to clear the political sky in these parts of the world. 
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The immediate and principal cause for the continuation of the 
Soviet-Japanese problems was the fact that under Soviet aus- 
pices a ‘“‘ Mongolian People’s Republic ”’ had been set up in Outer 
Mongolia. This was a clever move. In the Tsarist days Russia 
had constantly coveted these regions, especially after her defeat 
in Manchuria in 1904-1905; and immediately after the Chinese 
Revolution it had succeeded in establishing, in 1912, a kind of 
protectorate there. Subsequent events, and more especially the 
Revolution in Russia, quickly undid this work. The doings of 
the ‘“‘ Mad Baron’ Ungern-Sternberg, and the evasion of bands 
of ‘‘ White Russians ” into Mongolia across the Siberian frontiers 
gave the Soviets the welcome opportunity of marching into the 
Land of the Lamas. 

The presence of Soviet troops in Urga, who came there as 
deliverers and friends, made it possible to take up the old Tsarist 
idea, altered in accordance with the changed conditions in Russia. 
This time not conquest of territory was the underlying purpose 
but conquest of minds, not russification but bolshevisation, not 
the opening of a military highway into China but of a spiritual 
path leading to the undermining of the Central Government, the 
depossessing of the possessing classes, the spreading of class war- 
fare, the obliteration of capitalistic influences and the destruction 
of foreign trade. In all its aspects this bolshevistic enterprise in 
Outer Mongolia may be called worthy of its Soviet sponsors. 

The Mongolian leaders were persuaded to accept and promul- 
gate a new constitution drafted on Soviet lines. The new 
Republic considers itself independent of China. As a matter of 
fact, the Mongols of Outer Mongolia have claimed this independ- 
ence ever since the Manchu dynasty disappeared from the Son of 
Heaven’s throne in Peking. But the Chinese Republic still claims 
Outer Mongolia as part of her territories, and moreover Soviet 
Russia at the time of the conclusion of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
1924 (in the same year in which the Soviet authorities induced the 
Mongolians to set up their Republic, and when the Soviet Army 
was still in Urga) declared in that treaty that she ‘‘ recognises that 
Outer Mongolia is an integral part of the Republic of China and 
respects China’s sovereignty therein.” 

To the various requests of the Chinese Government that the 
Soviet Russian troops be withdrawn from Urga, the Russian 
representative persistently replied that these troops were not in 
occupation of Mongolia, but that their presence was desired by 
the Mongolians themselves. 

The Bolshevik interventionists eventually withdrew their 
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armed forces when it was safe to do so, after the present 
Mongolian Army, on which the Republican régime depends, had, 
under their guidance and instruction, been built up. 

Under Soviet Russian advice the ‘‘ Great Huruldan ”’ or Soviet 
was set up in Ulan Bator, as the capital Urga was renamed, and a 
“forced socialist construction’ was inaugurated. Transport | 
was monopolised, private trading was prohibited. The power of 
the hereditary princes was abolished and the land belonging to the 
Lama monasteries was nationalised. The Lamas, though they 
are still there, are no longer so parasitic or so powerful as before, 
and in this respect a long-overdue and healthy reform was 
accomplished, from the point of view of lay and clergy alike. 

The Mongolians, however, being principally nomads, found the 
process of collectivisation inevitably abhorrent to them, and in 
1932 a serious insurrection broke out, which only Soviet Russian 
help and a quick and sharp turn to the Right could quell. Not 
without much bloodshed. Some twenty thousand desperate 
Mongols managed to fly from their native land and escape past 
the frontier guards into Inner Mongolia and also towards their 
kinsmen in Manchukuo. The Mongolian régime recognised its 
errors, and after 1932 moderated its course. In fact, it made a 
drastic retreat from the “‘ socialist offensive.’ The monopolisa- 
tion of transport was given up; merchants were allowed to resume 











j imagination. The people had to “‘ grow into socialism 








trading; and several of the collectivisations were abandoned. 


5 But the more important collectives, such as “‘ Moncencop”’ 


(Mongolian Central Cooperative) and the ‘‘ Gostormon”’ (State 
Mongolian Trading Co.), were kept in being; and the power of 
the ‘‘ huruldans ”’ or soviets remained unbroken. The pattern of 
Soviet Russia was retained, but the Mongolians were henceforth 
handled by their Bolshevik tutors with more tact and 
” rather 
than be driven into it. Whether either method can succeed among 
these primitive people must, however, remain a question. At the 
same time, great efforts were made to unite Mongolian economic 


In 1930 the real Soviet investment in Outer Mongolia was 
estimated at some twelve million roubles (of uncertain value) ; 
this has probably been doubled or trebled by now. It is, of course, 
after all, not a very considerable amount, but the possibilities 
for more investments were probably not extensive. Half the 
capital of the Mongolian State Bank has been supplied by the 
U.S.S.R. Motor roads have been built towards the frontiers, 
wireless communication established and developed, and according 


| life more closely with that of the U.S.S.R. 
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to some Japanese reports the construction of a railway has been 
begun between Ulan Bator (Urga) and Verkhneudinsk. 

In addition to all this, a Mongolian Army has been organised, 
with the aid of Soviet Russian instructors, of about sixty thousand 
men, which is reputed to be well trained, well equipped and of 
strong and enduring physique. The air force is said to comprise 
more than three hundred planes, and is based on several modern 
aerodromes. The pilots are exclusively Soviet Russians. In 
February last, after a visit to Moscow of the Mongolian Prime 
Minister, it was decided that the military forces and equipment 
would be largely increased, with more Russian instructors, and 
that a loan of 50,000,000 roubles would be made to the Govern- 
ment, while that part of the proceeds devoted to military purposes 
would be expended under the direction of the Soviet authorities. 

Soviet Russia sees in Outer Mongolia not only a useful bridge- 
head for the advance of Bolshevism in Asia and the conversion of 
the masses of the Orient to the doctrines of Moscow, but she looks 
upon that country also as a potential mineral wealth, a market of 
some importance, and a valuable source of supply for wool, hides, 
furs and cattle. But at the present moment there are even more 
important reasons than all these why Soviet Russia must attach 
the greatest value to the continuation of the existing state of 
affairs in her Mongolian enterprise. Outer Mongolia is now 
primarily important to Soviet Russia because it protects the right 
wing of her Red Army in Eastern Siberia, and the railway com- 
munication between Irkutsk and Chita. 

Things in the Far East have developed differently from what 
could have been foreseen when Urga was occupied by the Red 
troops in 1922. It was then expected that from a Bolshevised 
Outer Mongolia the Manchurian provinces could also be made 
into a profitable field of propaganda, together with Inner Mongolia 
and possibly Chihli (Hopei); especially after Chang Tso-lin had 
met his death near Mukden and the Kuomintang influence had 
been established there. But events took a different turn. 

The creation of Manchukuo under the guidance and tutelage of 
Japan in 1931-1932 altered the picture completely; and now 
Outer Mongolia is first and foremost considered by Soviet Russia 
to be an absolute necessity as a buffer State from where she could 
not and dare not retire. 

Although it must not be imagined that the bulk of the Mon- 
golian people greatly love the Soviet Russians, and although this 
buffer State is not a full-grown member of the U.S.S.R., the 
country is so entirely dominated by its foreign tutors, especially 
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in its foreign relations, that to all intents and purposes it may be 
considered as forming part and parcel of the Union. 

This, of course, hardly fits in with Japanese ideas about the 
future of Asia. 

When General Araki was still Minister of War in Tokyo he 
made the memorable statement that 

“Mongolia must, at all events, be a territory belonging to the 
East, and it must be given peace and quiet. It cannot be left in the 
position where other countries spread their aggressive policies with 
respect to it. To leave Mongolia in its ambiguous position means to 
maintain a centre of disorder in the East.” 

Here we come to the source of the present great anxiety in the 
Far East: the wish of Japan to do away with the Bolshevik 
influence in Outer Mongolia, and the intention of Soviet Russia 
to keep Japanese influence away from there at all costs, because 
of her fear of Japanese ulterior designs against Eastern Siberia. 

Between the two is China. China still claims Outer Mongolia. 
Hers may well be a voice in the wilderness. 

On March Ist, 1936, Stalin said in an interview in Moscow to an 
American press representative that should Japan attack Outer 
Mongolia seeking to destroy its independence, the U.S.S.R. would 
have to assist it in the same way as they had done in 1921. (He 
significantly speaks here of ‘‘ independence,” in spite of the Sino- 
Soviet Treaty of 1924.) He added that the Japanese Ambassador 
in Moscow had already been informed to that effect, and that a 
Japanese attempt to seize Ulan Bator (Urga) would make positive 
action necessary. 

This statement foreshadowed the signing of a Protocol on 
March 15th, published in Moscow on April 8th, by which a verbal 
agreement of mutual assistance between the U.S.S.R. and the 
Mongolian People’s Republic were replaced by a military alliance. 

This Protocol contains the following articles, as published in 
The Times : 

Article I says that ‘in the event of a menace of attack 
upon the territory of the U.S.S.R. or the Mongolian People’s 
Republic by a third State,” the two Governments “ under- 
take immediately to consider jointly the situation that has 
arisen and take all measures which should be necessary for the 
protection and security of their territories.” 

Under Article II the Governments “‘ undertake in the event 
of military attack upon one of the contracting parties to 
render each other every assistance including military 


assistance.” 
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Article III lays down that troops of either Power in the 
other’s territory shall withdraw as soon as the emergency has 
ceased. 


The Protocol will have effect for ten years. 

The Government in Nanking lost no time in making a vigorous 
protest to the Soviet Union against this mutual assistance pact, 
claiming, not without reason, that it violates the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of May 31st, 1924, and declaring that in no circumstance 
can China recognise the pact or be bound by it in any way. As 
was to be expected, Moscow denied that any violation had taken 
place, but this denial merely shows to what extent the Soviet 
fears of Japanese aggressive designs have grown. 

These fears, for that matter, were already made sufficiently 
evident to the world by the truly formidable armaments con- 
centrated in Siberia. Ever since the end of 1935 important 
artillery and heavy tank units have been removed from the 
Leningrad military district and White Russia to the Volga region, 
where now over 100,000 troops have been gathered, ready to be 
directed eastwards. More immediate reserves for the Far East 
are collected round Novosibirsk. Three principal army groups are 
stationed in the Soviet Far Eastern Region; one, estimated at 
70,000, south of Lake Baikal near Outer Mongolia; a second along 
the River Amur between Blagoveshchensk and Habarovsk, with 
an estimated strength of 150,000, under the command of General 
Bliicher; and a third, about 60,000 strong, in the Maritime 
Province commanded by General Fedko. 

In a pamphlet issued on March roth, 1936 (the anniversary of 
the battle of Mukden), the Japanese War Office gives an estimate 
of the present strength of the Russian military forces in the Far 
East, as a warning to the Japanese nation, and mentions that at 
Vladivostok there are stationed about 100 super-heavy bombers, 
which in a few hours could attack the vital parts of Japan and 
return to their base of operation. Further, it says, there are along 
the frontier about g00 Soviet aeroplanes, over 800 tanks and 500 
armoured cars. 

According to this pamphlet, Soviet Russia has spent about 
£93,000,000 since 1932 on the construction of defensive works at 
important parts of the Soviet-Manchukuo border. These works 
are composed of small but strong forts 50 to 100 yards apart, and 
arranged in threefold or fourfold lines. Their number is between 
5000 and 6000. From the strategical point of view these forts are 
not only important for defence, but also form powerful bases for 
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operation. Finally it is said that the Soviet Government has 
stationed between 50 and 60 submarines at Vladivostok. “‘ It is 
easy to understand,” says the pamphlet, “ that these armaments 
are directed against us.”’ 

So we see here the same things happening which have happened 
in almost every serious crisis, that two rival countries accuse each 
other of harbouring aggressive designs. And when at the same 
time one frontier incident follows upon the other, often with 
bloody results, it needs no great prophetic power to foretell that, 
unless something extraordinary occurs, these two countries will 
sooner or later find that they have drifted into war. Each one 
will then blame the other for having been the aggressor. 

These frontier incidents have been of frequent occurrence ever 
since January 1935, when some Japanese-led Manchukuo troops 
encountered a Mongolian patrol near Lake Buir, west of the 
Barga district. The frontier line in this open steppe country is 
vague or non-existent, and the nomad Mongolian tribes have their 
interests and habitation as well in these parts of Manchukuo as in 
Outer Mongolia. In fact, this Barga district lies west of the 
Hsingan mountains, which might be said to form Manchuria’s 
natural western boundary. The political frontier, however, ex- 
tends much farther west, so that strategically a salient, populated 
by Mongolians and belonging to Manchukuo is formed towards 
Siberia and Outer Mongolia. 

A Manchukuo-Mongolian border conference was convened in 
the frontier town of Manchuli on June 3rd, 1935, with the object of 
endeavouring to fix a definite border line. It remained in session 
for about a month without accomplishing anything. The 
representative on the conference of the (Japanese) Kwantung 
Army presented on July 4th a set of proposals demanding on 
behalf of Manchukuo the opening of diplomatic relations between 
Manchukuo and the Mongolian People’s Republic, the establish- 
ment of a Manchukuo military mission in Ulan Bator (Urga) 
and the construction of a telegraph line between the two countries. 
On the advice of her Soviet counsellors, Outer Mongolia declined 
to entertain these demands, and the conference came to an end. 
The U.S.S.R. vetoed these wishes because she does not intend 
Outer Mongolia to have independent foreign relations, and un- 
doubtedly she saw in them a Japanese effort to obtain a footing 
within Outer Mongolia, from where a consolidation might be 
effected of the interests of the Mongolians there with those of the 
Mongolians whose homes are in Manchukuo. The vagueness of 
the boundary line between the two territories might facilitate 
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this process, and the result might be the firm establishment of 
Japanese influence and power also in these parts along the Siberian 
frontier.1_ This is exactly what the Soviet Government wants to 
prevent at all costs. , 

Did not Litvinov, the Soviet Commissary for Foreign Affairs, 
declare already in December 1933 that Japan directly threatened 
the U.S.S.R. frontiers with the object of seizing the Maritime 
Province and the whole of the Far Eastern Region? “In such 
a state of affairs,’ he added, “‘ there is nothing left for the 
Soviet Government to do except to start strengthening the 
frontiers, transferring thereto the necessary forces, and taking 
other military measures. But while we are taking exclusively 
defensive measures, Japan, as is known, is feverishly preparing 
for war.’’ This open accusation of Japan led to mutual in- 
criminations which still go on intermittently up to this day. 

Whether Litvinov’s and Soviet Russia’s estimate of Japan’s 
aims are correct or not is difficult to say, but all their subsequent 
actions are certainly inspired by this apprehension. 

As the military preparations in Siberia advanced, and as the 
Soviet diplomacy was increasingly successful in its protective 
measures in the West by the entrance into the League of Nations 
and by the conclusion of pacts and agreements by which some 
“bourgeois ’’ Powers are used for protection against others, the 
Soviets began to feel themselves more secure in the East, and their 
leaders began to use boastful and even provocative language 
towards Japan. Molotov, Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars, went so far as to threaten Japan ‘‘ with complete 
destruction in the event of war.’ In January last he declared 
that Germany as well as Japan had designs on Soviet territory. 

The ‘‘ war-bogey ”’ has from the very beginning of the Russian 
Revolution always been a favourite means of propaganda. The 
outside world was constantly represented to the Russian masses as 
ready to fly at the Soviets’ throat and itching to destroy their 
communist paradise. Meanwhile this “‘ war-bogey ”’ has had as a 
result the relaxation of pressure upon the peasants, and many 
other material concessions had to be made to the population of 
the country, in view of the possibility that a testing time may 
some day come when the loyalty of the people and their 
interest in the communist régime would be subjected to a severe 
strain. 

The Japanese Foreign Minister was not slow in replying to the 


1 Up to the present the Japanese policy in the Mongolian district of Man- 
chukuo does not seem to have been very successful. 
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Soviet accusations. On January 24th, 1934, Mr. Hirota said in 
his statement in the Diet that it was 

“most surprising and regrettable that the attitude of the Soviet 
Union towards Japan seemed to have undergone a change, and that 
unwarranted criticisms were being broadcasted at home and abroad 
against Japan, which certainly was not setting up any new military 
establishments along the Manchukuo-Soviet frontiers, Moscow pro- 
paganda notwithstanding.”’ 


In the beginning of this year, on January roth, 1936, Comrade 
Molotov, in his yearly report to the Central Executive Committee 
of the U.S.S.R., declared that although the Agreement concerning 
the sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway had been concluded, yet 
the main question as to the relations between Japan and 
the U.S.S.R. remained unsolved. Japan continued to evade the 
proposal made three years ago by the Soviet Government for the 
conclusion of a Soviet—Japanese non-aggression pact, and such 
behaviour on the part of Japan could but arouse suspicion. On 
the other hand, he continued, the repeated attempts by 
the Japanese-Manchurian military detachments to violate the 
frontier had not ceased. Nearly six months had passed since the 
Soviet Ambassador to Japan, Yurenev, had handed to the Japan- 
ese authorities a draft project for Soviet—Japanese frontier com- 
mittees which would have the duty of investigating and liquidating 
frontier incidents, but so far Japan had given no reply. ‘‘ One 
thing is clear,” he said, ‘‘ the playing with fire along our Far 
Eastern borders has not ceased, and the Japanese military 
authorities are creeping towards our frontiers both directly and 
also across other territories.” 

The Japanese by the end of last year contrived to make them- 
selves at home in the province of Chahar in Chinese Inner Mon- 
golia, after this province had first declared itself ‘‘ autonomous,”’ 
and the Manchukuo troops, together with Japanese soldiers, 
occupied several points in its eastern districts besides Kalgan. 
At the same time there were not only collisions on the borders of 
Outer Mongolia, but also on the borders of Manchukuo and the 
Maritime Province and near Hunchun in the neighbourhood of the 
Korean frontier. A very serious affray occurred in December 
1935, and again on January 30th, 1936. This time the cause was 
a company of mutinous Manchukuo soldiers who had crossed and 
were pursued into Soviet territory. On February 8th and goth 
the clashes happened again on the Mongolian frontier, and differed 
from their predecessors only in scale. In March the Soviet press 


once more reported a serious incident between Japanese and 
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Soviet soldiers, which resulted in a number of killed and wounded 
on both sides in the region of Hunchun. 

Each side accuses the other of armed trespass, and in the case 
of the clashes in the district of Lake Buir both produce maps in 
support of their accusation. Whether the Mongolian clients of 
Soviet Russia try to push their vague eastern frontier so near the 
North Manchurian Railway as to make the Japanese feel un- 
comfortable, or whether the Manchukuo authorities with Japanese 
support attempt to establish the frontier line as far west as they 
would like to have it, remains an open question. 

Japanese protests in Moscow and Soviet protests in Tokyo 
alternate with each other. The correspondent of The Times in 
Tokyo mentioned on September 6th, 1935, that the Manchukuo 
Government had lodged no fewer than 107 protests with the Soviet 
Government arising out of incidents on the frontier. The charges 
included shooting, scouting, kidnapping, aerial trespass, infringe- 
ments of maritime rights, and other offences. On the other hand, 
the Soviet Ambassador in Tokyo protested in January last against 
eight cases of trespass by Japanese military aeroplanes. 

On both sides the question has again been raised of forming 
a joint commission, but whereas the Manchukuo Government, 
according to Mr. Hirota’s statement in the Diet of January at1st, 
1936, insists upon clarifying first the obscure points in the border 
line, the Soviet Government maintains that this line is already 
sufficiently clearly defined, and that consequently, as Comrade 
Molotov stated, a joint commission should be used only for the 
settlement of the various incidents. 

The difficulty is therefore one of principle, and a solution will 
be hard to find. The idea ventured by the Asahi on February 
16th last of the conclusion of a short-term pact of non-aggression 
as a means of ending dangerous frontier incidents if Soviet Russia 
would withdraw her troops some distance from the border, is 
certainly not one that will appeal to the Government in Moscow. 
Moving their armed forces away from the heavily fortified frontier 
line, just at the moment when they begin to feel more secure, is 
the last thing they will be found willing to do. 


1 A message from Tokyo dated April 28th states that on the previous day 
the Soviet Ambassador had informed Mr. Arita, the Japanese Foreign Minister, 
that Moscow accepted the Japanese suggestions regarding two joint commissions 
to be created, one to investigate and adjudicate disputes, the other to examine 
and, where necessary, to redemarcate, the Manchukuo frontier from Lake Hanka 
to the Korean border. 

The Japanese Government still maintains that disputes on the border between 
Manchukuo and Outer Mongolia are a matter for those countries. 
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A statement calculated to have a quieting effect also in Soviet 
Russia was made by Mr. Hirota on March 25th after becoming 
Prime Minister. To a group of foreign correspondents he gave 
the assurance that his pledge that there would be no war while he 
was Foreign Minister would also hold good while he was Prime 
Minister. The adjustment of the relations with China, Man- 
chukuo and Soviet Russia was the primary aim of Japan’s 
continental policy. 

Enough has been said about the frequent Japanese—Soviet 
clashes, which almost assume the character of a war of frontier 
posts, to show how much inflammable material has been piled 
up here. One can only hope that the magnitude of the risks 
which a real war would entail for either party may yet act as a 
sufficiently strong restraining influence until peaceful negotiations 
can bring a solution. 

Another field of Soviet Russia’s political and commercial 
activities during the last few years has been in Chinese Turkestan, 
or Sinkiang (New Dominion), as it is called in Chinese. This is 
another vast tract of land on which, even in the Tsarist times, the 
Russians have cast avid eyes as affording a ‘gateway overland 
into the Middle Kingdom. Through the establishment of the 
Japanese in Manchuria and by their penetration into Inner 
Mongolia there is no longer a Russo-Chinese frontier, except in 
these far-distant regions of Sinkiang. Russian trade with China 
has always been principally overland; in the sea-borne trade of 
the Treaty Ports Russia has never shown great competitive 
capacities. So it seems natural that Soviet Russia should renew 
the old efforts to gain influence in these lands across her frontiers, 
which nominally form a part of China, but where openings can 
be found for Russian commercial penetration and, moreover, 
where the population, consisting of Turkis (70 per cent.), Mon- 
golians and Chinese Mohamedans, might now perhaps be brought 
under Soviet Bolshevising influence. 

Many Turki children are already being educated among their 
co-religionists of the same race in the free schools of Tashkent 
in Russian Turkestan; they will afterwards, so it is hoped, prove 
useful propagandists for communism in their native land. 
Whether these hopes will be fulfilled may, however, be seriously 
doubted. The reports which the inhabitants of Russian Turke- 
stan carry to their friends across the border about their present- 
day life and the compulsory cultivation of cotton are not such as 
to make the Turkis of Sinkiang feel desirous of placing themselves 
voluntarily under a Soviet régime. 
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However that may be, the renewed Russian efforts to gain 
influence in Sinkiang have, it must be acknowledged, been crowned 
with considerable success. By cleverly making use of the anarchy 
and civil war which reigned in Sinkiang from the beginning of 
1932 until the end of 1934, the Soviet authorities have been able 
to see their influence established in many fields. 

The civil wars ended with a victory of elements which were 
friendly disposed towards Soviet Russia, or rather who had 
benefited from active Soviet help and assistance. A Chinese 
force retiring before the Japanese Army in Manchuria in 1931 
and allowed to withdraw into Soviet Territory was enabled by 
Soviet assistance to enter into Sinkiang and occupy Urumchi, 
where the Manchurian General Shéng Shih-tsai joined them and set 
himself up as Governor. He maintained himself in 1934 against 
a Chinese Mohamedan beleaguering force also exclusively thanks 
to Soviet military help. He was then induced, in fact he may 
have found himself obliged, to take Soviet Russian advisers into 
his service, both military and civil, and thus the U.S.S.R. estab- 
lished its influence there in an unobtrusive way and without the 
outside world taking much notice of it. General Shéng, however, 
is careful to make it known that he considers himself to be under 
the authority of the Chinese Government in Nanking, whose 
instructions he endeavours to carry out as much as is possible ; 
and it would probably be rash to assume that he considers himself 
a simple tool in the hands of his Soviet counsellors, or that he 
would willingly join the Union of his protectors. It may safely 
be predicted that sooner or later a tug-of-war must take place 
between the protectors and their protégés. Mr. Peter Fleming’s 
articles in The Times, published after his journey through Sin- 
kiang, have thrown much light upon the present conditions 
obtaining there, and have lifted the veil which so conveniently 
covered the Soviet Russian doings. 

Also in Kashgar the Soviet agents have been playing a highly 
Successful game. By some means or another they have succeeded 
in inducing the commander of the Chinese Mohamedan troops, 
General Ma Chung-ying, after he had withdrawn from Urumchi 
to Kashgaria, to visit Soviet territory. There he still remains, 
apparently in voluntary exile, but to all intents and purposes as 
a hostage in Soviet hands for the good behaviour of his rebel 
army, which is now commanded by his half-brother. 

It is thus seen that the U.S.S.R. has first through the Governor 
Shéng Shih-tsai obtained political control throughout the greater 
part of Sinkiang, and thereupon acquired a checking influence over 
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the powerful army of Chinese Mohamedan fighters who opposed 
Shéng. Ma Chung-ying, who now seems to hold an honorary 
commission in the Soviet Army, can come back to his troops 
whenever the U.S.S.R. wants him to, and whenever it suits the 
Soviets’ interests that a renewed Mohamedan revolt, such as has 
ravaged Sinkiang so many times in history, should break out 
once more. 

Meanwhile the Russians have embarked upon the same old 
game of using their power to obstruct British interests and trade 
which has been played so often in bygone days, when imperialist 
Russian schemes clashed with vested British interests. This 
game always seems to give a never-failing satisfaction to the 
Russian mind. It always has, and evidently still does, afford 
great pleasure to them to do as much damage to others as possible, 
even though this does not benefit themselves. It gives a sense of 
power. : 

So we now see how, at the instigation of the Soviet Russian 
advisers, every possible obstacle is put in the way of the Indian 
traders who enter Sinkiang struggling over the passes of the 
Karakoram, importing such luxury goods as velvets, muslins 
and cloth, which Soviet Russia is unable to supply. 

Soviet Russia already entirely dominates Sinkiang economically, 
and her cheap goods flood the markets and bazaars, defying all 
competition. Her imports consist principally of cloth, printed 
cottons, china-ware, sugar, sweets, scents, cigarettes, matches and 
cheap enamel-ware. She has the advantage of railway communi- 
cation almost to the frontier. The Turksib Railway, which was 
constructed in 1931, greatly increased these advantages. A 
journey from Moscow to Kashgar now takes only a fortnight. A 
number of motor roads have been constructed across the frontier 
into Sinkiang territory. There are, however, no indications that 
any plans exist for military conquest, nor does it seem likely that 
the present régime in Russia should be seeking territorial conquest 
here in the old imperialistic fashion. 

Having considered Soviet policy in China, Manchuria, Mon- 
golia and Turkestan, it now remains to cast a glance at Eastern 
Siberia and to see what Soviet Russia is doing in her own dominions 
in the Far East. 

Generally speaking, Soviet Russia’s policy is dominated by 
fear. In the West she fears Germany, in the East she is afraid of 
Japan. It is therefore not reassuring for her to hear the spokes- 
man of the (Japanese) Kwantung Army say, according to a 
Reuter telegram of April 3rd, that he wanted to warn the U.S.S.R. 
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to remember that “‘ two powerful nations will form the opposition 
to the Soviets’ military ambitions—Japan and Germany.” 

To such notions Moscow replies by feverish activities “‘ on the 
internal and on the external front,” by which is understood 
the development of the industrial and agricultural resources of 
the country, and the increase of the army, the fortification of 
the frontiers, the conclusion of non-aggression pacts and of the 
Franco-Soviet Alliance. 

For the economic development of the Far Eastern Region, 
comprising that part of Soviet Russia which lies between Lake 
Baikal and the Pacific Ocean and the northern half of Sakhalin, 
a series of measures and new enterprises was proposed in the 
First Five Years Plan of 1928, and thereupon (as very little had 
been achieved under that Plan) again in 1933, under the Second 
Five Years Plan. The Soviet Far Eastern Region is a land of 
great potential wealth. Through lack of settlers, however, it is 
up to now but poorly developed. It does not even supply suffi- 
cient foodstuffs to nourish its sparse population.1 In 1932 the 
grain production supplied only one-third of the consumption, and 
only one-tenth of the meat consumed was produced locally. 
Wheat has to be imported from Europe and from Manchuria; 
meat, dairy produce, fodder, beans and poultry all come from 
Manchuria. In view of the backwardness of the country, the 
importation of a number of foodstuffs and also of some manu- 
factured goods has to be permitted duty-free. A few industries 
have been established, mainly near Vladivostok and Habarovsk, 
7.e. flour-milling, distilling, leather, sugar and cement. 

Fisheries form a very important industry. There is a great 
abundance of fish along the Russian Pacific coast, which for years 
has been left unexploited by the Russians. The Japanese fisher- 
men, on the other hand, used to find here a profitable though 
illegal field for their activities. This question was settled by the 
Peace Treaty of Portsmouth of 1905, although it was only by the 
Fisheries Convention of 1907 that the different areas were defined 
for Japanese enterprise and the conditions were laid down on 
which the Japanese fishing industry could henceforth develop. 
This Convention lapsed in 1919, but it was not until 1928 that a 
new one took its place. 

During the revolutionary period and the Japanese occupation 
of Eastern Siberia after the War, the Japanese interests were able, 
between 1917 and 1923, to instal themselves more firmiy than 
before in the Russian fishing-grounds, and millions of yen were 
1 The population is about 2 million; or o°7 per square kilometre. 
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invested there. But after the conclusion of the Fisheries Con- 
vention of 1928, Soviet competition became more and more 
formidable, and the Russians, who had received their instruction 
from the Japanese skilled experts and had been buying all their 
equipment, boats, etc., from Japan, employing many thousands 
of Japanese fishermen, gradually succeeded in establishing the 
industry on a national basis. Especially after 1930, Russian 
labour and equipment and supplies, such as for the canning of 
fish, have replaced the Japanese. At the same time, more and 
more of the fishing-grounds are taken up by the Soviets at the 
annual auctions in Vladivostok. 

Although the fishery results have not reached anything like the 
level demanded by the First Five Years Plan, it is evident that the 
U.S.S.R. is determined to oust the Japanese from its own coast, 
and thereby also put an end to the troubles which so frequently 
occur here between the two countries. The Convention of 1928 is 
due for revision in this year. 

The First Five Years Plan contained, among other ambitious 
schemes, the settlement in the Far Eastern Region of no fewer 
than 780,000 colonists before 1932. This scheme failed so to 
speak completely, and of the other schemes practically nothing, 
or at the most very little, ever materialised. Lack of labour was 
the principal cause. 

A cement factory was built at Spask, and a sugar factory was 
erected near Habarovsk. The construction of a cracking plant 
in Vladivostok was started to be ready this year, which will be the 
only one in the Far East, and which will considerably influence 
the oil trade, as Sakhalin oil will thus be made available for the 
industries which are to be developed in the Far Eastern Region, 
and the costly transport of oil and oil products by rail from 
Transcaucasia will consequently be avoided. 

The failure of the First Five Years Plan was acknowledged in 
Soviet circles. At the end of 1931 the Soviet journal Sovietskaya 
Aziya (quoted by Violet Conolly in Soviet Trade from the Pacific 
to the Levant) said : 


“The Five Years Plan is far from being fulfilled in the Far East. 
Party orders are not carried out, and so the ideal of the Far Eastern 
Province as an industrialised export base for the Russian Far East is 
still a complicated dream for a hypothetical future.”’ 


As the sovietisation of the Far Eastern Region has been 
carried out in a much slower and more gradual way than in 
Russia proper, so also has the putting into operation of the Five 
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Years Plan been accompanied by much less terrible stress and 
suffering. The inhabitants are on the whole more independent 
and more self-asserting than the “‘ muzhiks ”’ west of the Urals. 

Somewhat better results are expected from the Second Five 
Years Plan, which was started in 1933. The same project is 
worked out as before for the creation of a large metallurgical 
industry using the mineral resources of the country, and thus 
making the Far Eastern Region into an independent industrial 
area. Though theoretically possible, the realisation of this plan 
will require gigantic efforts, great abundance of skilled labour and 
almost unlimited financial means. It remains an open question 
whether in the near future such a combination of the necessary 
factors for success can be produced. 

The construction of a second sugar factory was started in 1935. 
It is hoped to make the Region independent of sugar imports from 
Japan and Java. Again it is proposed to settle more than 
700,000 colonists in the Far Eastern Region. But though special 
inducements are held out to encourage the peasants of European 
Russia to emigrate, and though release from certain taxes and 
from grain and rice deliveries has been promised, the results remain 
as little satisfactory as before. 

A harbour is to be constructed in North Sakhalin for the 
benefit of coal and oil exploitation in the part of the island which 
belongs to Soviet Russia. The pioneers of the oil industry there 
were the Japanese, and it was with their technical and financial 
assistance that the Russians, who started boring in 1928, were 
able to obtain a considerable measure of success, which they hope 
to increase under the Second Five Years Plan. 

On the whole, it is difficult to ascertain exactly in how far the 
results of this Five Years Plan have come up to expectations. 
It would appear, however, that more energy has been applied 
than in the case of its predecessor, and that something more will 
in consequence be achieved. Especially will this be the case in 
the matter of road and railway construction. The political 
events of the last few years have compelled the Soviet Govern- 
ment to enormous military efforts, of which railway construction 
naturally forms an important part. The lines of the Amur and 
Ussuri Railways are to be double-tracked along a distance of 
2883 kilometres, a work which has been started for some time, 
and which it is hoped will in some measure compensate for the 
loss by sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway. It is estimated that 
the cost of this work will be greater than the sum received for the 


Chinese Eastern Railway. 
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Furthermore, a great scheme has been conceived for the con- 
struction of a railway of some 1400 kilometres in length, starting 
from Lake Baikal, through mountains and forests, to the mouth 
of the River Amur. The work on this line was started in 1932. 
It begins at Taishet on the Trans-Siberian railway east of Kras- 
noyarsk, and proceeds to the north side of Lake Baikal; from 
there it goes to a place called Tinda, and then to Komsomolsk, 
a new town of 20,000 inhabitants on the River Amur. For the 
present the plans only comprise the work between Taishet 
and the River Angara in the west and between Tinda and Kom- 
somolsk in the east. It is estimated that the execution of the 


‘ whole work will take from ten to twelve years. It is more than 


likely that these railway works are being executed by forced 
labour or “ labour of prisoners,”’ that is of people who did not 
fit in in the schemes of the Moscow leaders, and who have been 
rounded up and transported in trucks to the remote parts of 
Russia and Siberia to work long hours at hard unskilled work for 
just a subsistence ration. The costs of this railway construction 
are thus reduced to a minimum. 

Import and export trade in the Far Eastern Region are, as in 
the rest of the U.S.S.R., in the hands of the Government, but the 
organisations are separate from those of the rest of the Union. 
The principal organisation is the “ Dalgostorg,’’ or Far Eastern 
State Trading Co., with offices in China and Japan. For the 
export trade in wood a special body exists, the “ Dalles” or 
Far Eastern Timber Co. Then there is a Far Eastern branch of 
the ‘‘Centrosoyus”’ of the U.S.S.R. or Central Consumers’ 
Cooperative. The only banking institution in the Far Eastern 
Region is the “ Dalbank.” The head offices of all the various 
trade organisations are in Vladivostok. 

All the Soviet trade agencies in Manchukuo have been closed 
down except the office in Dairen. The closing of the “ Dalbank”’ 
will take place before long, according to Japanese reports. The 
Soviet commercial interests in Manchukuo have been reduced to 
almost nothing, yet the relations between the Far Eastern Region 
and its new neighbour have by no means ceased. In fact, a 
Manchukuo consul has been admitted in Blagoveshchensk, and the 
nomination of two more consuls in Habarovsk and Vladivostok 
is expected shortly. Manchukuo, though not formally recognised 
by the Soviets, enjoys de facto recognition. The sale of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway emphasised this. Economically there are too 
many ties with the Far Eastern Region for the Soviet authorities 
not to take an essentially practical view of the political situation. 











PUBLIC OPINION AS A SAFEGUARD 
OF PEACE? 


By E. H. CARR 


THE trust deed under which the Wilson Chair of International 
Politics was constituted records that the purpose of this chair is 
to ‘‘ promote better understanding between nations’; and it 
defines international politics as ‘‘ political science in its application 
to international relations with special reference to the best means 
of promoting peace between nations.”’ The terms of the deed 
seem therefore to require from the occupant of the chair a pro- 
fession of faith. The Wilson Professor is required to believe that 
the study of international politics can be so conducted as to serve 
the cause of international understanding, and that it is within 
the field of international politics that the best means of promoting 
peace between nations can be found. It is therefore my first duty 
to declare that I share this belief with the founders of the chair. 

This belief is not universal. Not everybody is agreed that the 
causes of war and the means of promoting peace lie within the 
domain of international politics. There are those who believe 
that the root cause of war lies in the class organisation of society, 
and that international peace will only be secured by the violent 
overthrow of the present basis of society in the greater part of 
the civilised world. There are others who regard war, if I may 
quote a recent writer on the subject, as an “ erotic outburst ” 
due to the sex repressions of civilisation,? and would seek to 
promote peace through the methods of psycho-analysis. There are 
others again who assure us that the root cause of war is the natural 
increase of population, that war provides what is ironically called 
a safety-valve for this increase, and that the only means of pro- 
moting peace will be found in what a professor recently described 
in The Times as ‘‘a controlled reduction of national birth- 
rates.’’3 There are, to put it shortly, the disciples of Marx, the 
disciples of Freud and the disciples of Malthus. These three 
great men have profoundly influenced modern thought ; and I do 
not suppose that anyone at this time of day will deny that social 

1 Inaugural Lecture delivered by Professor E. H. Carr, Wilson Professor of 
International Politics in the University College of Wales, on October 14th, 1936. 


2 Vergin, Sub-Conscious Europe, p. 63. 
3 The Times, September 12th, 1935. 
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inequalities, or psychological maladjustments, or the rapid growth 
of population, or the denial of its habitual outlets, are contri- 
butory causes of war. If, however, any of these hypotheses were 
primarily or exclusively true, the very existence of this chair would 
be irrelevant ; for I do not conceive it to be any part of the func- 
tions of the Wilson Professor to preach class warfare, or to practise 
psycho-analysis, or to give instruction in birth-control. The 
study of international politics would indeed lose most of its mean- 
ing if we were compelled to regard ourselves as the blind victims 
of some natural law, or of the caprice or self-interest of a governing 
oligarchy, driving us irresistibly into war. If these conditions 
existed in the past, they need no longer exist to-day. The re- 
sponsibility for war and peace rests on every one of us. 
Assuming then that we agree with this definition of the 
problem, what sort of contribution to the cause of peace can we 
expect from the academic study of international politics? When 
Aristotle said that “ the end of the study of politics is not know- 
ledge but practice,’’1 he was, of course, thinking of a city state 
where every individual student would one day take an active 
part in the administration of the community to which he belonged. 
It may be that my present audience consists exclusively of future 
cabinet ministers, Members of Parliament, administrators or civil 
servants, and that Aristotle’s hypothesis is therefore fulfilled. 
But even if some of you are not destined to participate directly 
in the conduct of public affairs, you all form part of that mysterious 
entity, public opinion; and since your presence here testifies to 
your particular interest in international politics, you may rightly 
regard yourselves not merely as representatives, but as leaders, of 
' public opinion in this field. My reply, therefore, to the question 
what contribution this chair can be expected to make to the 
cause of peace is, not that the holder of the chair should attempt 
to provide you with any cut-and-dried theory about the causes 
of war or about the best means of promoting peace, but that he 
should endeavour, within the limits of his powers and opportuni- 
ties, to promote a truer understanding of the nature of inter- 
national relations, and thereby contribute to the creation of a 
balanced and well-informed public opinion on international prob- 
lems ; and it was with this conception of my duties in mind that 
I came to the conclusion that there could be no more fit subject 
for my first address to you than “‘ Public Opinion as a Safeguard 
of Peace.” 
It is a vast subject, and I cannot hope to touch on all its aspects 
1 Aristotle, Ethics, I, iii, (6). 
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in a single lecture. I shall not dwell on the familiar catalogue of 
the defects of public opinion—that it is fickle, slow, emotional, 
gullible, and ignorant—except to say that I think these defects 
are sometimes exaggerated. Nor shall I attempt to discuss public 
opinion in other countries. The study of international politics, 
like other virtues, begins at home; and I propose to confine my 
remarks to-day to the question of public opinion in this country 
in its attitude to peace. To seek peace and ensue it is nowadays 
the motto of nearly all of us. But we seek it by different paths; 
and it will be convenient if I divide the supporters of peace in this 
country into three broad categories : the pacifists, the isolationists, 
and the collectivists. I will begin with the pacifists. 

Pacifists properly so called refuse to admit any distinction 
between justifiable and unjustifiable wars. No war can be justi- 
fiable ; for there is no end greater than peace. The pure pacifist 
who believes in the scriptural precept of non-resistance to force 
has an ancient and honourable tradition in this country, which I 
should be the last to assail. But the popular movement which is 
at the present time driving thousands of people to sign pacifist 
manifestos, and is making books against war into best-sellers, 
possesses other characteristics; and it is this movement, rather 
than the pacifism which rests on religious convictions, which I 
wish to analyse here. 

In the first place, I ask myself the question whether the 
growth of the pacifist movement does not owe a good ‘deal to 
the wave of fatalism which has swept over this country during 
the past two years. Thousands of people to-day—I will not dis- 
cuss through whose fault—have come to believe in war as an 
imminent and unescapable fact. By a primitive human instinct 
they take refuge from the monster in the nearest available cave ; 
and that cave is pacifism. I am not imputing cowardice. The 
escape which they seek is an escape not from danger, but from 
responsibility. They see war coming, and wish to wash their 
hands of it. I saw the other day an advertisement of a book whose 
sub-title was ‘‘ Memoirs of an Escapologist.’’ I have no idea what 
the word was intended by the author tomean. But it struck me 
that it fitted exactly a frame of mind only too prevalent to-day. 
The contemporary pacifist movement is far too full of Escapolo- 
gists; and in so far as it encourages Escapology, I regard it as a 
grave evil. The pacifist who washes his hands of current political 
problems is like a man who has a horror of epidemics, but refuses 
to interest himself in housing or drains. 

My second point of interrogation is of a different kind. In 
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Great Britain, pacifism and self-interest so readily shade into each 
other. Nowhere else is it so easy to believe that war is an unmixed 
evil. Ask an American pacifist whether he believes that the War 
of Independence was a great disaster, and he will begin to hedge. 
He would no doubt have preferred the result without the war. 
But if you offer him the choice between the War of Independence 
and the status quo ante, he will choose the war. In other words, 
he does not believe that peace is the greatest of human goods. 
The same is still more conspicuously true of the European Con- 
tinent. No Frenchman or Czech or Pole who has not repudiated 
national feeling can whole-heartedly regret the war of 1914. And 
if not the last war, what about the next? The Frenchman or the 
Czech regards the last war as a great victory and looks forward to 
the next as a great disaster. The German or the Hungarian 
looks back on the last war as a great disaster and counts on the 
next asa great victory. From the standpoint of practical conveni- 
ence, there may be all the difference in the world between the two 
views. But moral difference I see none; for “ fear of war,” as 
a recent writer has put it, ‘‘should never be confused, though it 
often is, with the love of peace.’’1 It is the strength of British 
pacifism that it is comparatively free from the embarrassment 
of having to defend past wars while condemning future ones. 
But this is also its weakness. Pacifism in this country at the pre- 
sent time owes, I think, a good many of its adherents to the easy 
assumption that peace and British interests are two ways of 
saying the same thing. This may, at the present moment, be 
fortunately true. But should a situation one day arise in which 
British interests appear incompatible with peace, I wonder how 
many of these adherents would be immune from the jingo 
fever. 

My third doubt arises from the heterogeneous character of the 
elements which make up the present-day pacifist movement. 
Besides non-resisters and Escapologists, it includes a number of 
left-wing internationalists, who reject war between nations but 
advocate war between classes. Consistent Marxism may be a 
thing of the past; for the Soviet régime, which began as a pro- 
moter of universal civil war, now proclaims its neutrality in civil 
wars and piles up armaments, like any other Great Power, for 
national self-defence. But recent events in Spain have shown 
how slender is the line between civil and national war; and I 
cannot believe in the international revolutionary, whether of the 
right or of the left, as a good pacifist. The Marxist and the non- 
1 L. P. Jacks, Hibbert Journal, July 1936, p. 498. 
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resister are no doubt both covered by the famous formula of 
refusing to fight for king and country. But the alliance between 
them is artificial, and rests on a certain wilful confusion of thought 
on both sides. Except numerically it adds little strength to the 
pacifist movement. 

Lastly—to complete my review of contemporary pacifism— 
there is a large group of people whom I will call quasi-pacifists 
and whose position is that of the Kellogg Pact. In theory they 
reject all war; but they make an express or mental reservation 
in favour of self-defence. It is a grave responsibility for any 
man to say that he will not, in the last resort, take part in the 
organised defence of his country ; and I myself feel a strong leaning 
towards the position of the quasi-pacifist. But I am well aware of 
its weakness and of the extreme difficulty of fixing the limit of 
legitimate self-defence. Some of you may fix it at the Suez Canal, 
others on the Rhine, others at the English Channel; and for aught 
I know, sorne of you may fix it on the borders of Wales. The 
pacifist who reserves the right to defend his country, his home town 
or even his family, is obviously at the beginning, not at the end, 
of his problems. 

I will now pass to my second category of supporters of peace : 
the isolationists. At first sight, there is a rather disconcerting 
identity of view between the isolationist and the quasi-pacifist. 
Both profess themselves ready to fight in self-defence and for no 
other object. But the identity is more apparent than real. The 
pacifist makes peace his main objective. The isolationist disclaims 
any interest in peace as such. Indeed, when we scrutinise the 
doctrine of the isolatiouists, we may be driven to the conclusion 
that we ought rather to call them imperialists. The modern 
British isolationist has nothing in common with what used to be 
called a “‘ Little Englander ”’ ; and a party which claims to possess 
and defend vital interests in five continents can hardly be said to 
covet isolation. I do not feel, however, that this necessarily 
excludes it from a place among the forces making for peace. 
After all, the first important peace system built up by man—the 
Pax Romana—was the creation of an Empire ; and if we recognise 
the Pax Romana as an outstanding landmark in the history of 
peace, I do not think we can refuse the same honour to the Pax 
Britannica. In the nineteenth century, the golden age of British 
imperialism, the Pax Britannica kept British markets freely open 
to the commerce of the world, patrolled trade routes, crushed 
piracy and made serious, and partially successful, efforts to sup- 
press the slave trade. The British navy served British interests 
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well. But at the same time it performed some of the functions of 
an international police force. It is the recollection of this tradition 
which even now makes admirals write to The Times to explain 
that a single British warship renders more service to peace than 
the whole League of Nations, and that it is therefore perfectly 
right that it should cost ten times as much. 

There is, however, a reverse side to the medal. The less 
abstruse vices of the modern isolationist need not detain us. He 
is one-sided, ignorant and sometimes arrogant, ready to denounce 
Italian or Japanese or American imperialism while clinging firmly 
to the dogma of the immaculate conception of the British Empire. 
But there are more serious flaws in British imperialism considered 
as a policy of peace. It assumes a right—I will not use the 
question-begging word “ exploitation,” but a right of control, 
management and discipline over the backward and less favoured 
races. The Pax Britannica, like the Pax Romana, is an aristo- 
cratic creed; and the rule of law which it establishes pre-supposes 
the existence of lesser breeds without the law. Even if we admit 
that this relationship has, with some reservations, served the cause 
of peace in the backward regions of the world, it would be rash to 
count on its permanence in modern conditions. Moreover, the 
path of the British isolationist, like that of the British pacifist, 
has been smoothed for him by the convenient fact that his country 
possesses as much of the world as it wants, and is therefore free 
from the incentive which most frequently tempts nations to be- 
come peace-breakers. Peace has become more important to Great 
Britain than the acquisition of territory. But there is some 
embarrassment about the position of those imperialists, whether 
in Europe or in Africa, whose interest in the defence of property 
is conditioned by a determination not to relinquish any of the 
proceeds of the last burglary. 

You cannot cease to will war without ceasing to will the causes 
of war; and what value we can attach to the pacific intentions of 
the isolationist must be determined by this crucial test. In justice 
to the British imperialist, it must be said that he has learned some- 
thing and not forgotten everything. He has, for instance, never 
forgotten the lesson of the American -War of Independence. The 
British Commonwealth of Nations, which is sometimes spoken of 
as another and more effective League of Nations, owes its existence 
to what I may call the negative wisdom of British imperialism. 
I am not without hope that, in facing the colonial and inter- 
national problems of the next few years, the British imperialist 
will show a measure of that self-restraint which has sometimes 
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been visible in his past practice (though seldom in his professions). 
If he does, the Marxist will no doubt be ready to attribute this 
moderation to the fact that imperialism, like slave-owning, has 
become an economic anachronism, and maintain that the hypo- 
critical British imperialist has hastened to retreat from the posi- 
tion while retreat can still be claimed as a virtue. I shall not cavil 
at the explanation if the cause of peace can be carried one step 
farther. 

I now come to my third category of supporters of peace, the 
collectivists, whose policy is to enforce peace among the nations 
by collective action. The collectivist has his points of contact 
with the pacifist and the imperialist. Like the pacifist, he objects 
to war. But the basis of his objection is fundamentally different. 
The pure pacifist regards war as a sin—a breach of moral or divine 
law—punishable perhaps in another world, but not punishable in 
this world except by the disapproval of mankind. The collectivist 
regards war as a crime—an offence against human law and punish- 
able by human action. Just as you compel men to keep the peace 
under threat of punishment, just as you fine the peace-breaker or 
put him in prison, or, if the worst comes to the worst, hang, shoot, 
behead, or electrocute him, so the collectivist believes that nations 
which break the peace should be subjected in the first place to 
financial and economic penalties and then, if these do not suffice, 
to the more effective restraining force of artillery, machine-guns 
and bombs. If I had been speaking here a year ago, I might have 
thought it necessary to argue that you cannot enforce peace among 
nations so long as you limit yourself to economic penalties alone. 
But this point has been so dramatically demonstrated during the 
past twelve months that I need waste no further time on it. In all 
except a few of the most law-abiding communities, the death 
penalty has proved necessary for the maintenance of domestic 
peace ; and in the turbulent international community, where law- 
abiding instincts are still in a primitive stage of development, you 
will not compel nations to keep the peace unless you are prepared 
to apply to the peace-breaker the penalty of going to war with him. 
I do not mean that you can never stop a breach of the peace by 
economic sanctions. But you cannot make them effective unless 
you are known to be prepared, in the last resort, to apply the 
supreme penalty of war; and it is on this question of preparedness 
for war that the collectivist joins hands with the imperialist. For 
just as, in order to keep domestic peace, you need an effective 
police force armed with equipment superior to that possessed by 
the potential criminal, so in order to keep international peace, 
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you must have an army, or collection of armies, sufficiently well 
armed to make them more than a match for any nation or nations 
which may break the peace. Both in Great Britain and in France 
armament programmes have recently been justified on the ground 
that they are necessary to provide for collective security against 
potential peace-breaking ; and the collectivist, like the imperialist, 
must, if he is consistent, take as his motto the ancient maxim 
Si vis pacem, para bellum. 

The collectivists fall into two groups. The first group follows 
a perfectly logical line of thought. The international community 
should, in its view, be based on the same principles as the 
national community. In the national community the task of 
preventing breaches of the peace is entrusted, not to a co-operative 
society of individuals, but to an independent force organised for 
the purpose by the community. The keeping of the international 
peace should be entrusted not to a society of nations, but to a 
super-national police force directed by a super-national executive. 
Such a plan is advocated in this country by the New Common- 
wealth Society, and has received from time to time the rather 
tentative support of the French Government. The second group 
believes that the international community is still in too primitive 
a stage of development to permit of the creation of a super- 
national organisation of this kind. It considers that the best 
method of keeping the peace in present conditions is an arrange- 
ment by which sovereign States agree to combine together against 
any one of their number who may be guilty of an act of aggression. 
This is the method embodied, with certain reservations, in Article 
16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

I have now reached the most controversial part of my subject ; 
and in fairness to those who will disagree with me, I should explain 
the standpoint from which I approach it. I regard international 
politics not as a pure, but as an applied science. The student of 
international politics is, in my view, not concerned to elaborate a 
pure theory of war and peace which would be valid in some hypo- 
thetical international community. His task is the more arduous 
one of applying his thought to international relationships as they 
in fact exist. Let him alter those relationships if he can. But do 
not let him merely imagine them other than they are in order to 
make them fit his theory. Perhaps I can make my meaning clear 
if I give myself the pleasure of quoting a dictum of my friend 
Professor Manning, Professor of International Relations in 
London. ‘‘ The showman,” remarks Professor Manning, “‘ who 
proposes to ‘put on’ a turn with elephants flying in formation 
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will have realised only a part of his purpose when he has planned 
the formation in which he wishes the animals to fly.” That is 
probably a truism among students of circus life. But in the 
field of international politics it still appears to be something of 
a paradox. When Mr. Eden the other day at Geneva told the 
Assembly that there was really nothing wrong with the League 
and that the only trouble was that its members had not fully 
carried out their obligations, I seemed to hear the plaintive 
voice of Professor Manning’s showman explaining to a disgruntled 
audience that the formation which he had planned was perfect, 
and that it was all the fault of those confounded elephants which 
refused to leave the ground. Let me illustrate my point by an- 
other quotation of a different kind from a book justly famous 
nearly thirty years ago—Graham Wallas’s Human Nature in 
Politics. ‘‘ Whoever sets himself up to base his political thinking 
on a re-examination of human nature,’’ were Wallas’s opening 
words, “‘ must begin by trying to overcome his own tendency to 
exaggerate the intellectuality of mankind ’’; and a few pages later 
he speaks of ‘‘ the habitual intellectualism of the writers of political 
Utopias.”” These warnings are, I think, even more necessary 
to-day than they were when they were written. International 
politics have become since the War the favourite playground of 
some of our ablest intellectuals. The intellectual has an immense 
role to fill as the leader of public opinion. But in order to lead it 
he must keep in touch with it. The political thinking of the in- 
tellectual, once it divorces itself from the political thinking of the 
man in the street, is sterile ; or rather, it belongs—like the famous 
Utopias of the past—to the world of prophecy, nut to the world of 
politics. During the past fifteen years some of our keenest students 
of international politics have been so engrossed in the construction 
of perfect formations in the air that they have altogether over- 
looked the limited capacity of the elephant for aviation. There 
has been of late in international affairs a regrettable tendency to 
reserve the term “ idealist ’’ for the man who assumes that nations 
will behave as he would like them to behave, while the more 
sober student who attempts to deal with nations as they are is 
branded as a cynic or a defeatist. The medieval alchemist, 
weary of his experiments, fondly imagined that the lump of base 
metal had turned in his hands to gold. The modern intellectual 
has, I fear, sometimes fallen a victim to the same hallucination. 
This unhappy illusion has led to a serious misunderstanding 
between the intellectual and the man in the street over their 
attitude to the League of Nations. For the intellectual, the 
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League means the text of the Covenant with its complicated 
machinery for the enforcement of peace; and for fifteen years he 
has fondly believed that the way to strengthen the League is to 
make the penal provisions of the Covenant more compre- 
hensive and more precise. For the layman, the League means 
something quite different. The profound faith of a large section 
of the people of this country in the League of Nations is one of the 
most striking and encouraging facts in the world of international 
politics since the War. But it is essential, if we are not to be mis- 
led, to understand the nature of this faith. “‘ To say that the 
League has failed,’’ wrote Lady Oxford the other day to The 
Times, ‘‘ is as much as to say that there is no God above us”’ ;? 
and the words which would have been regarded as blasphemous if 
used of any other human institution seemed to many Englishmen 
not inappropriate when applied to the League of Nations. 
The faith of the British people in the League of Nations has a 
religious rather than a political colour. It is rooted in the emotion 
rather than in the intellect. Like most religious phenomena, it 
defies precise logical analysis. It clings, not to the letter which 
kills, but to the spirit which makes alive ; and it is reinforced by the 
ancient and instinctive British prejudice against written con- 
stitutions. Just as there are hundreds of thousands of sincere and 
devoted members of the Church of England who could not tell you 
the gist of a single one of the Thirty-Nine Articles, so there are 
hundreds of thousands of staunch supporters of the League who 
have never bothered their heads about the twenty-six Articles of 
the Covenant, and for whom the Covenant is a solemn declaration 
of moral principles, not an international treaty committing them 
to definite political obligations. Let me clinch my argument with 
three quotations whose origin gives them peculiar authority. 
Here is the first : 


The League must continue to depend on the free consent, in the 
last resort, of its component States ; this assumption is evident in nearly 
every article of the Covenant, of which the ultimate and most effective 
sanction must be the public opinion of the civilised world. If the 
nations of the future are in the main selfish, grasping and warlike, no 
instrument,or machinery will restrain them. It is only possible to 
establish an organisation which may make peaceful co-operation 
easy and hence customary, and to trust in the influence of custom 
to mould public opinion. 

That is from the official British commentary on the Covenant 
published as a White Paper in 1919. 
1 The Times, May 8th, 1936 
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The League does at least provide a foundation for a permanent 
edifice, and contributes a landmark on the road to world peace. The 
machinery of the League is of secondary importance. 


That is from the 1919 manifesto of the Peace Society, the oldest 
pacifist organisation in Greet Britain and, probably, in the world. 
My third quotation is from the first speech ever delivered in the 
Assembly of the League of Nations by a British Prime Minister. 
“‘ Our interests for peace,”’ said Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in 1924, 
“are greater than our interests in creating machinery for defence. 
A machinery of defence is easy to create, but beware lest in creat- 
ing it you destroy the chances of peace.’ These three quotations 
represent, I think, the spirit in which the vast majority of people 
in this country believe in the League of Nations. It is, as you see, 
quite different from the attitude of the intellectual, poring over his 
texts and thinking to make peace secure by the parchment bonds 
of a written constitution. 

This thinly masked divergence between the intellectual who 
should be the leader of public opinion, and the man in the street, 
who constitutes its rank and file, has had important con- 
sequences. It provides the key to that puzzling phenomenon of 
post-War British foreign policy—the discrepancy between British 
professions and British practice in regard to the League. In order 
to illustrate my thesis, I will confine myself to events which are 
fresh in the memory of all of us. Two years ago, an influential 
committee organised what was rather misleadingly called a Peace 
Ballot. The man in the street was invited to answer six questions, 
of which the last, numbered 5(b), was whether military action 
should be taken to stop an act of aggression. Since the fairness of 
some of the questions has been contested, I should like to say that 
question 5(b) seems to me to have been quite fairly drafted. 
Nearly seven million people declared themselves in favour of 
military sanctions against an aggressor. What was the sequel? 
Within a year there occurred the clearest imaginable case of 
aggression by one member of the League against another. Last 
November certain economic sanctions were applied against the 
aggressor by fifty nations. In the course of a few months, two 
facts appeared to emerge : firstly, that these sanctions would not 
suffice in themselves to stop the aggressor; secondly, that more 
drastic sanctions involved a possibility of war between the aggres- 
sor and the country imposing them. A practical decision 
had therefore to be taken on question 5(b) of the Peace Ballot. 
I need not remind you what the British Government’s decision 
was. They decided that the one vital thing was to avoid any 
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step which might involve Great Britain in war with the aggressor. 
The opposition differed from the Government in thinking that 
more drastic economic sanctions could have been applied with- 
out risk of war. But they did not contest the thesis of the Govern- 
ment that nothing should be done which might involve this 
country in war. “I hope,” said Dr. Dalton in the House of 
Commons on May 6th, 1936, “‘ in view of the care with which I 
have tried to state clearly what the position is, that we [i.e. the 
Opposition] shall no more be accused of having proposed that 
this country should go to war with Italy, either alone or in 
conjunction with others.’”’4 In other words, both Government 
and Opposition answered question 5(b) of the Peace Ballot in the 
negative, and no member of the House of Commons rose in his 
place to advocate any other answer. 

Now this is a remarkable phenomenon. We know how easily 
public opinion makes itself felt in this country when it takes a 
strong line on an issue of foreign policy. We know how susceptible 
members of Parliament are to the pressure of their constituents. 
I have no time to-day to discuss that striking episode, the 
rejection of the Hoare—Laval plan, though I should like to say 
that it was not, as some people with short memories now believe, 
a demonstration in favour of sanctions, but a demonstration 
against an attempt by the British and French Governments to 
extricate Italy from the embarrassing military position in which 
everyone then supposed her to be. But I have only mentioned 
this episode in order to emphasise the immense power of public 
opinion on an issue of foreign policy about which it feels strongly. 
It is inconceivable that the House of Commons could ever be unani- 
mously opposed to a course of action desired by seven million 
people in this country. It was plain to every observer last spring 
that not 10 per cent., perhaps not more than I per cent., of seven 
million people wanted to go to war with Italy. The seven million 
voters in favour of military sanctions were perfectly honest people. 
But the fact remains that they did not mean what they said. The 
intellectual and the man in the street were once more at cross 
purposes. The intellectual interpreted the Peace Ballot, as he 
interprets the Covenant, according to the letter of its text. The 
man in the street, who was told on posters issued for the occasion 
that he was being asked to choose between war and peace, treated 
the Ballot just as he treats the Covenant, as a declaration of moral 
principles. But when the issue of Article 16 became a living and 
practical one, when public opinion realised for the first time that 
1 Hansard, May 6th, 1936, col. 1729. 
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the anonymous aggressor, about whom everyone had talked so 
glibly, was not a mythical giant out of Jack and the Beanstalk, 
but an almost first-class Power possessing a substantial number of 
modern battleships, submarines and bombers, and that that 
pompous piece of intellectualist jargon ‘‘ military sanctions ’’ was 
translated into English by the terrible monosyllable ‘ war,” 
then the man in the street quite firmly put his foot down— 
so firmly that the avoidance of war became, Covenant or no 
Covenant, the first preoccupation of every member of Parliament 
whose seat depended on the man in the street’s vote. The election 
addresses of Members of Parliament may have been written for 
them by the intellectuals. But speeches and votes in the House, 
whenever military sanctions are the issue, are dictated by the 
opinions of the man in the street. 

In the light of this diagnosis of the divergence between the 
theory and practice of recent British policy, let me return to my 
analysis of public opinion in its attitude to the third of my 
categories : the collectivists. I will try to sum in a few short 
headings what appear to me to be the guiding principles of that 
attitude. 

In the first place, I do not think that any British Government 
to-day can accept what are called “‘ automatic” military obliga- 
tions, or that, if it does, there can be any assurance that these 
obligations will be honoured. No nation, and least of all a democ- 
racy, can wage modern war unless it has the support of an 
overwhelming majority of its people; and no government can 
properly take the responsibility of saying that, in this or that 
event, the British people will be prepared, at some indeterminate 
date in the future, to go to war. I think that any system of 
so-called collective security involving automatic military obliga- 
tions will be rejected by the great mass of British opinion. 

Secondly, I do not think that public opinion accepts the now 
fashionable doctrine that peace is one and indivisible. In the 
latter part of the nineteenth century the fashionable doctrine was 
that you must isolate war, 7.e. that if war broke out, every effort 
should be: made to confine it to the pair of States, or group of 
States, between whom it had begun; and this policy was in fact 
successfully pursued on many occasions. It was proved in 1914 
that not all wars can be isolated. But it seems to me poor logic 
to build. upon this fact the theory that no war can in future 
be isolated. If war were to break out once more in Europe, I feel 
sure that the British Government, supported by public opinion, 
would, in fact, make every effort to isolate it. 
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Thirdly, I do not believe that the generation which lived 
through the years from 1918 to 1922, which saw how easily one 
war breeds another and how difficult it is to stop fighting once 
you have begun, will easily be convinced that to go to war can in 
any circumstances whatever further the cause of peace. Collective 
security, as a recent critic puts it,) is a system of making war an 
instrument not of national, but of international, policy. I do not 
think that the people of this country are at the present time pre- 
pared to make war an instrument of any kind of policy at all. 

Fourthly, the readiness of public opinion to carry out the 
obligations of the Covenant will be subject to the overriding 
consideration that no risk must be run of bringing this country 
into war ; and since it has now been shown that economic sanctions 
against a Great Power cannot be made effective without a risk of 
war, I do not think that public opinion will be prepared for 
many years to come to apply Article 16 of the Covenant against a 
Great Power. 

Lastly, I do not believe that public opinion in this country 
will stand for any form of collective security which aims, overtly 
or covertly, at perpetuating the peace settlement of 1919. I am 
enough of a revolutionary to agree with Mr. Maxton’s recent 
remark in the House of Commons that the sanctity of treaties is 
“one of the most misleading bits of thought in which we can 
allow ourselves to engage.’’ ‘‘ Any person approaching inter- 
national treaties,’’ continued Mr. Maxton, “‘ must, if he is going to 
recognise human progress and change, recognise that every treaty 
is in its very essence an ephemeral thing, and not try to erect it as 
something that is going to stand through all the ages, and tie 
us ... to a declaration of war.’’? It is sometimes said that 
British public opinion is pro-German. That I believe to be un- 
true. It is simply anti-Versailles. And here its instinct is pro- 
foundly just; for here lies the most serious danger confronting 
democracy at the present time—a danger which supporters of 
democracy, among whom most of us probably number ourselves, 
will do well not to underrate. Perhaps I can explain myself best 
by an historical parallel. The victors of 1815 represented, broadly 
speaking, the principle of autocracy. From 1815 onwards, the 
cause of autocracy in Europe identified itself with the maintenance 
of the Vienna peace terms; and every revolt against the treaty of 
Vienna naturally assumed a democratic shape. From that 
moment, since the dynamic must always in the end overcome the 

1 Lord Lothian, Pacifism is not Enough nor Patriotism Either (Burge Memorial 


Lecture, 1935). Oxford University Press, 57 pp., 2s. 
2 Hansard, March 26th, 1936, col. 1492-3. 
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static, the triumph of democracy was certain and inevitable. 
To-day the position is the converse. The victors of 1918 were 
democrats, and made the cardinal error of forcing democracy 
by ultimatum on the vanquished Power. The result is that every 
revolt against the peace settlement of 1919 has inevitably taken 
an anti-democratic form. It began with Mustapha Kemal. 
It went on with Signor Mussolini. It reached its culmination with 
Herr Hitler. In each case the revolt against the settlement of 
1919 was one of the mainsprings of the revolt against democracy, 
the system which had dictated and inspired the peace. I 
regret intensely that some sincere democrats in this country, 
and more in France, are still endeavouring to persuade the world 
that the cause of democracy is bound up with the defence of the 
Igig treaties. If these people have their way, if democracy allows 
itself, as Bolshevism has done, to become identified with the main- 
tenance of the status quo, if what we conveniently call Fascism is 
left as the sole revolutionary force in Europe, the leader of the 
revolt against Versailles, then European democracy will fall to 
Fascism as surely as nineteenth-century European autocracy fell 
before the forces of democracy and nationalism. If European 
democracy binds its living body to the putrefying corpse of the 
Ig1g settlement, it will merely be committing a particularly 
unpleasant form of suicide. From that fate the sound instincts 
of British democracy, supported by the smaller European democ- 
racies, may, I think, yet save it. There is a growing realisation 
in this country that, just as you can have no rule of law unless you 
have machinery at work for the re-making and unmaking of law, 
so you can have no sanctity of treaties unless some ready and 
effective means can be devised for the alteration or unmaking 
of treaties. There is no more urgent problem, if peace is to be 
preserved and democracy survive, than what is known as the pro- 
blem of peaceful change. But that is another vast subject which 
I cannot approach to-day. 

I will try to sum up my conclusions in a few sentences. Not- 
withstanding the failure of the elephant to fly in the ingenious 
formations which some of its best friends have devised for it, I 
remain an optimist. I believe that the cause of peace has made 
immense strides during the past fifteen years. I do not believe 
that any considerable section of British public opinion is, in the 
proper sense of the word, pacifist. But I believe that public 
opinion presents a far more determined opposition to war-mongering 
in any shape or form than it did thirty years ago; and I believe 
that far greater provocation, and a far more direct threat to 
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what are traditionally regarded as our vital interests, would be 
required in order once more to arouse the warlike passions of the 
British people. I do not believe that the time is ripe (though this 
may be the ultimate ideal) for the establishment of a super- 
national force to maintain order in the international community ; 
and I believe that any scheme by which nations should bind them- 
selves to go to war with other nations for the preservation of peace 
is not only impracticable, but retrograde. But I regard as of 
immense importance and promise the gradual extension of the 
area of the world’s surface within which war has effectively been 
placed under the ban. At the beginning of this century that area 
did not yet cover the whole of the territories now known as the 
British Commonwealth. Now war has become unthinkable, not 
only within the Commonwealth, but between any member of the 
Commonwealth and the United States of America; and war with 
France has become almost as unthinkable as war with the United 
States. I firmly believe that, if the situation had been more wisely 
handled in 1919, or again after 1925, the area of immunity from 
war might have been still further extended, and that war between 
Great Britain and Germany, or between France and Germany, 
might by now have become as unthinkable as war between Great 
Britain and France. That these opportunities were missed is one 
of the great tragedies of our age. Notwithstanding all that has 
been lost, I am not without hope that the opportunity may, in 
the next few weeks or months, be once more within our grasp. 
It would be a tragedy if it were again allowed to slip. It would be 
a crime if it were deliberately rejected in the name of some 
grandiose scheme of world or European peace. Let me suggest 
a recent parallel. When the economic crisis descended on the 
world, the first thought of everyone was to seek some world- 
wide solution. We had tariff truce conferences, Hoover plans 
and, finally, the World Economic Conference of 1933; and all the 
time things got steadily worse. Then the fashion changed. Great 
Britain took the lead in a policy of trade agreements between 
pairs or groups of States. I will not venture to assert that this 
was the sole reason for the turn of the tide. I will not pretend 
that the system is an ideal one, or that it is not liable to abuse. 
But the fact remains that since the autumn of 1933 the world has 
been building up a slow return to economic prosperity on the 
basis of limited local agreements. The latest example of this 
restrictive method is the currency agreement concluded a fort- 
night ago, not on a world-wide basis, but between the three 
important countries most directly affected. I suggest that we 
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shall be well advised to seek a solution of our political problem 
on similar lines ; for experience seems to me to prove the fallacy 
of the theory put forward in some quarters that to strengthen 
peace in one part of Europe means to weaken it in another. Do 
not let us refuse the dove of peace a resting-place in western 
Europe if she is not yet strong enough to compass the whole 
continent in a single flight. 

In making this survey of public opinion on a subject which is 
of vital concern to us all, I have not attempted to conceal 
my own way of thinking. As I said at the beginning, however, it 
is not the business of your professor to present you with ready- 
made opinions. To my future students I would say: You will 
not get far by listening to your professor and believing everything 
he tells you; for no professor is always right. You will not get 
much further by listening to him and disbelieving everything he 
says ; for comparatively few professors are always wrong. There 
is no road to wisdom in international politics save the road of 
thinking for yourself. ‘‘ The work of improving the foreign 
relations of civilised man,”’ said that great American international- 
ist, Elihu Root, “ is necessarily very slow and difficult, and anyone 
who is going to contribute materially to it must settle down to 
steady and continuous and unspectacular labour.”’4 Anyone of 
you who wishes to embark on this steady, continuous and un- 
spectacular labour will find in me a willing and, I hope, a useful 
collaborator. 


1 Quoted in Journal of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, vol. X, 
No. 3, p. 326. 









































IMPERIAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT '! 
By THE Hon. B. S. B. STEVENS 


In the days of the old colonial empire, a hundred and fifty 
years ago, it was assumed that colonies would of necessity 
become separate entities as they developed. One French econo- 
mist likened them to fruit on a tree. As the fruit formed and 
developed, it simply dropped off the mother-tree. The loss of 
America seemed definite evidence of this tendency, and, through 
the nineteenth century, liberal thought worked in the same 
direction. Indeed, at times responsible statesmen seemed to 
subscribe to Bismarck’s assertion that colonies are simply the 
costly phantasy of a great nation. . 

Nowadays all that is changed. Colonies have not only 
developed as separate societies; they have not only become 
great Dominions with well-defined characteristics of their own; 
they have also in the course of time become merged in a newer, 
stronger entity known as “ The British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” Legally, politically, practically, the agglomeration of 
disparate parts is the despair of foreigners who are accustomed 
to seek explanations of inter-imperial relationships in written 
constitutions, legal bonds, and the like. They cannot under- 
stand how the development of the Dominions, almost to the 
point of legal independence, has resulted in practice in bonds 
more secure between the individual parts of the Empire. That 
is what they call the paradox of the British Empire; and their 
jurists are inclined to explain it away as still another instance of 
“blundering through’ which in past empire history has met 
with such spectacular success. Now, this so-called paradox 
appears in its strongest light in the case of the Statute of West- 
minster. Here the constitutional prodigality of the mother 
country was shown in the proposed gift by her of another instal- 
ment of constitutional power to her dominions in the shape of 
extra-territorial legislative power, the withdrawal of the complete 
check available under the provisions of the Colonial Laws Validity 
Act, and generally the establishment of the Dominions as auto- 
nomous bodies, but still bound together by a common allegiance 
to the crown. The extent of the paradox appears when attention 


1 Address given at Chatham House on May 2ist, 1936, with the Rt. Hon. 
The Lord Stonehaven, G.C.M.G., D.S.O., in the Chair. 
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is directed to the fact that this instalment of power was actually 
refused by the Commonwealth of Australia, which showed a 
preference for the looser arrangements which had previously 
existed. 

The explanation of the paradox is, of course, well known to 
all of us. In these new post-war days of complexity, the main- 
tenance of the British Commonwealth no longer depends on, or is 
even interpreted by, acts of parliament or legal documents of 
any kind. It is an empire of the spirit, its bonds are above 
self-interest or legal exactitudes, its ties defy rational or juridical 
explanations, it is a unity accepted without question, in a fashion 
so inevitable as to be almost mystical. 

Under the new conditions, the economic relationships between 
the various parts of the Empire present essentially different 
problems from those of last century, or even of thirty years ago. 
The war and the post-war developments have changed the entire 
content of these problems, and, as the content changes, so too 
must the solutions. To-day merely political problems have 
moved into the background. We realise the importance of dis- 
cussion on imperial cabinets and imperial councils; strong feeling 
on these controversial questions belongs, however, to days that 
are past, and we in the Dominion of Australia feel that, after all, 
the solution of problems of political machinery will shape itself 
by the very pressure of events. The immediacy of consultation, 
the question of rapid executive decisions by an imperial body— 
these are questions for an emergency; and here we have the 
lessons of the war. The emergency by its very nature breeds the 
means, and those means, also by their very nature, apply rather 
to the time of emergency, and not to the period when normal 
intercourse is re-established. In other words, the conference 
rather than the cabinet method of inter-imperial contact is now 
firmly established, and questions of machinery are beyond the 
scope of discussion, with the significant exception which I 
have just mentioned—that any emergency begets emergency 
machinery and emergency treatment. 

Thus we have three types of questions that will arise within 
the Empire—amilitary, international, and economic. Naturally 
these are no longer clearly defined; the division between them 
is now non-existent in many cases, especially since economic 
policy has come to be one of the main subjects of international 
negotiations. 

I have included the military question for the sake of com- 
pleteness, but it is not my purpose to speak of it, except to say 
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that Australia has realised her responsibilities in this matter and 
is making up deficiencies in her defensive structure, especially 
taking into account the needs of the new aerial era. 

I might linger on the next set of imperial problems—the 
international, but my purpose is primarily economic. Australia 
is interested as never before in the question of her international 
responsibilities. It is true that we did not sign the Locarno 
Treaty, and it is undoubtedly true that there exists in Australia 
doubt as to the wisdom of certain European commitments; but 
as against this it is felt that the Empire must stand together or 
fall together, and that the neutrality of part of an Empire in 
time of war is as impracticable as it is undesirable. We do not 
welcome new problems, but we in Australia do not seek the 
sluggard’s way out of them. 

At the same time, in these days of international turmoil it is 
desirable that foreign policy be determined from a truly imperial 
point of view. There are degrees of interest in any problems; 
and naturally the vexed questions of the Pacific Basin, and 
especially the Western Asiatic mainland, loom much more largely 
in our minds than frontier disputes in Europe. 

This question of emphasis and orientation seems to me to get 
very near to the heart of the imperial problem. It is not trite to 
say that we deal in continents. The whole problem of the Empire 
is illustrated in a discussion which took place between a group of 
men from the Dominions quite recently. These men, discussing 
the future of the Empire, were speaking of what would happen if 


Germany were to get back certain mandates. “‘ For the sake of 
international peace,” said the Australian, “let her have back 
Tanganyika or some part of Africa.’’ ‘‘ Oh, no,” retorted the 


South African, “ give her back New Guinea.”’ 

But this problem is in the last resort a simple one. Whether 
we wish it or not, in the last resort we must stand with Great Britain 
in foreign policy. The fact that we are of Great Britain, if not 
in it, no less than our material interests, demand that. Anyone 
with a shred of realism must admit this conclusion. The only 
question remaining is the degree of consultation which must take 
place in normal times and in case- of crisis, and the degree to 
which the British Government can be influenced by Dominion 
representations. There again, I suggest that one fact stands out. 
The responsibility of the British Cabinet is in no sense to the 
Dominions, but to the House of Commons and the electoral body 
of Great Britain. An extremist might say that this means that 
the twenty million white residents of the British Empire overseas 
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are deprived of any effective influence in deciding a foreign policy 
which may rob them of their life or freedom, and technically he 
would be right. But, in practice, consultation takes place, and 
something like unanimity of opinion, at least in essentials, is 
reached. I think that present and recent history shows how 
effective an influence in practice Dominion public opinion can be 
in a proper case. 

It seems to me that the problem of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, the problem of the Dominions, in so far as foreign 
policy is concerned, is not such a difficult one; and in practice 
there have been no great divergences of opinion that might 
conceivably have split the Empire. I am convinced that, even 
if we thought that Great Britain had made a mistake, the citizens 
of the overseas Empire would never consent to wash their hands 
of the consequences. ‘The tie of sentiment has a very real value 
under those conditions. 

The main purpose in this paper is, however, economic; for 
the main problems of here and now are fundamentally economic, 
as distinct from the long-range general questions with which I 
have been dealing. The dominant fact is the economic malaise 
from which the whole world is suffering, a disease born of war, 
and bred by fear and by disillusionment. The disease of extreme 
economic self-sufficiency flourishes everywhere on a diet of cur- 
rency depreciation, of extreme tariff protection, and abnormal 
economic codes of different kinds in different countries. Econo- 
mically the world to-day is like a huge asylum with the various 
wards at war with each other. The last war broke up the old 
economy; and the nature of post-war settlement, whether 
inevitable at the time or not, led inexorably to an exaggerated 
degree of self-sufficiency in the greater nations. A generation 
ago trade barriers were assumed to be for the purpose of removing 
inequalities of competition, and so aiding the wider stream of 
international collaboration. But nowadays such artificial barriers 
are frequently intended to stultify, rather than aid, such collabora- 
tion between nations. Individual States seek to become a world- 
within-a-world. Each must live on its own resources. If those 
resources do not exist, then it must find substitutes. We seem 
to be regulating our everyday lives under the shadow of an 
emergency that never arises. We are making the exception 
rather than the rule the guiding star of our conduct. Fear, of 
course, is the background of it all. But has not one thing been 
overlooked? That thing should be the greatest fear of all. It 
is the question whether the present artificial restrictions might 
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not lead, as inevitably as any war would lead, to a breakdown of 
the whole system of world relationships. In other words, 
economic self-sufficiency tries to cure a possible disease by a 
remedy that in the upshot, and in an extreme form, must cer- 
tainly entail ruin. Its very postulates are an affront to common- 
sense, or long-range views of statesmanship, and if it succeeds, 
then its success must be temporary or ruinous. 

It will be objected that Australia herself has largely pinned 
her faith to a policy of self-sufficiency, and has taken advantage 
of some of the most obvious weapons of the sufficiency-economists. 
Theoretically this may appear to be the case; but in actual fact 
Australia’s external payments for goods and services remain at 
over 20 per cent. of her total national income. And though that 
is a little less than in pre-war years, that ratio has not declined 
in the past fifteen years. Australia’s ratio of international pay- 
ments to total income, in fact, is approximately the same as 
Great Britain’s; and it is among the high ratios of the world, 
over 20 per cent., contrasting with about 6 per cent. in the 
United States. There is all the difference in the world between 
a development that represents a normal, and indeed an inevitable, 
evolution in any given country and a policy of outright economic 
nationalism. Some countries, and especially young coun- 
tries, by their position, must take steps that on the surface 
savour of self-sufficiency ; in so far as one side of her activities is 
concerned—manufacturing—Australia is one of these, and for very 
many reasons. The basic facts of her history and defence needs 
have made it inevitable for Australia to apply a policy that 
admittedly has the appearance of economic nationalism, though 
in fact it has not led to any substantial decline in her ratio of 
demand for external goods and services to total goods and ser- 
vices. As I have said, the ratio remains high, and it is the 
significant test. The decline in volume of our imports from 
Great Britain and the rest of the world under the recent growth 
of economic nationalism on the continent of Europe and else- 
where has not been any greater than was forced upon us by two 
major events. These were: the decline in the value of our 
exports from {140,000,000 per year pre-depression, to about 
£100,000,000, and the almost total cessation in the flow of over- 
seas investment in Australia since 1929. As our economic 
recovery has proceeded since 1932 our annual imports have risen 
from £45,000,000 to £85,000,000, and our international payments 
are balancing around a figure that rises higher as our export 
income rises. In other words, whatever impression may be 
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current as to the nature of our policy in regard to world trade, 
the facts are that for the past four years our doors have been 
open to world commerce as widely as our means of payment 
(through exports) would allow. The width of that opening has, 
in the main, been restricted by the limited ability and limited 
willingness of a world in adversity to let it open. 

One of the fundamental facts of the Australian economy is 
that the primary industries provide incomes for only half our 
people. This being so, our system cannot be viewed as a purely 
rural economy. It has developed in the past twenty-five years 
as a balanced economy, and it is fortunate from every point of 
view that it has so developed. If it had been otherwise, our 
position in those days would have been attenuated indeed. 
Australia’s policy is not determined solely by political considera- 
tions. We have in Australia a distinct society of six and three- 
quarter million white people, geographically isolated in a 
continent of their own, and this is a perfect natural laboratory 
for economic policy. Policy has crystallised into the ideal of a 
White Australia, and the main concomitant of this policy is the 
maintenance of what is considered to be a reasonable standard 
of living. That standard would be utterly impossible to main- 
tain if Australia were opened to the unrestrained competition of 
most Asiatic and European countries, and consequently the 
Australian view is that there is need to regulate our economic 
structure accordingly. 

It may be asserted, of course, that the standard chosen is 
unduly high for a young country in the course of development, 
but though I have heard this assertion made, I have not yet 
seen it proved. Indeed, it appears to have been disproved by 
recent and by past experience. Once having accepted the idea, 
however, no Australian would sanction a policy of retrogression. 
We have got to carry the burden of it, if it is a burden, though 
I suggest it is really not a burden. 

Those elements of Australia’s policy savouring of economic 
nationalism must always be restrained within sane limits, for 
the very obvious reason that we depend so largely on conditions 
outside Australia altogether. Our policy is not self-complete : 
it cannot be self-complete without a very full transformation of 
the bases of our very existence. We are a debtor country, and 
we depend very largely on our export industries, that is, upon 
world trade, and our payments to the rest of the world must rise 
with our receipts from them. 

Temporarily world conditions have compelled us to assist 
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some of our export industries in order to maintain them, pending 
adjustment to new world conditions that are evolving. Such 
assistance has, however, been relatively small in degree, in con- 
trast with what is done by other nations in stimulating their 
primary production by subsidies. We are, in fact, relying mainly 
on our economic adjustments within these last four years, par- 
ticularly on reduction of costs and improvements in efficiency, in 
order to hold our place in world trade. The record of the last 
few years is an eloquent tribute, so far as Australia is concerned, 
to the success which has been achieved along those lines. 

At the same time, the reduced value of our exports, which is 
recovering very slowly, sets limits to the amount of imports for 
which we have external means of payment. Consequently, in 
present circumstances, even if we did not need to safeguard our 
essential secondary industries, we could not open our doors to 
imports more widely than we have done, without dislocating our 
whole economic structure and destroying the means by which 
many of our people live. In other words, what are sometimes 
called restrictions are in many instances the price we must pay 
for economic and social survival in the peculiar world circum- 
stances of to-day. 

Now, it might be urged that much the same kind of thing is 
true of all countries and all Dominions, and I would agree with 
that. The world is in the grip of circumstances which are beyond 
the control of individual nations, and for which as yet no inter- 
national machinery exists. Now, I suggest to you that it is for 
that reason that Empire development and world recovery are 
to-day in a condition of malaise. The question is: What can 
be done? What can we do as an Empire containing the biggest 
economic forces in the world to initiate a revival in which we 
will all share beneficially ? 

We may take it that there is no easy way out of the impasse, 
otherwise it might have been found long since. It is easy to 
theorise, but hard to bring to reality any proposal for resumption 
of world trade free from restrictions and from all these lately 
born devices and barriers. Some of the proposals which have 
been advanced, while quite attractive in theory, have been 
academic generalisations which ignore, I think, the practical 
implications of suddenly reversing existing policies. In other 
words, rapid transition from a policy of economic nationalism 
into a state of free trade, shall we say, or freer trade, would not 
be effected except through a transitional period of very great 


difficulty. Fear of creating new difficulties or adding to existing 
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difficulties, already severe enough, discourages individual coun- 
tries from proceeding far with policies of removing trade barriers 
even where they are so minded. 

Looked at as a practical proposition, the road we have to 
travel to secure direct adjustment of all the results of past policy 
is very thorny, and very tortuous. Countries that have artificially 
stimulated their manufactures or agricultural industry in sub- 
stitution for imports have created Vested interests and rights on 
the part of their nationals in maintaining the condition that has 
been created; and to the extent that population has been trans- 
ferred from export production to producing substitutes for 
imports, there is a smaller vested interest desiring reversion to 
old conditions than that which desires the preservation of the 
new status quo. 

If this represents the factual position, however gloomy it may 
appear, the following questions present themselves. Is there any 
early or substantial hope of freer trade between nations if we 
have to depend solely on individual countries agreeing to reduce 
existing trade barriers, or if we have to wait for nations to come 
to some international agreement? What would happen to the 
economic system of any one country that took the lead, and 
reduced its trade barriers appreciably in present circumstances ? 
Is there any influence that would prevent the flooding of its 
market, a growth of unemployment, the dislocation of its cur- 
rency, or internal deflation with economic and political upheaval 
rocking its foundations? I am afraid that we have only to 
think about it to realise how vain it is to hope that there can be 
any speedy restoration of world trade by unilateral action; and 
that the hope of effective multilateral action is only further 
remote than the hope of the more dubious bilateral arrangements. 
Far-reaching adjustments by direct agreement could only be 
effected, with any celerity, by some supernational, or perhaps I 
ought to say some supernatural, body with all nations represented 
in it; and some international force for promoting collective trade 
to provide and to police some world trade agreement. The 
creation of such a body is beyond the bounds of practical politics. 
Much as we regret the position, we must accept it as a fact 
if we are realists. 

I believe, however, that there is another approach to this 
problem worthy of more consideration than it has received. I 
do not put it forward as the conclusive solution, but I am 
encouraged to suggest that there is one way further that we 
might consider before we feel the problem to be insoluble. We 
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have been concentrating our consideration of these problems 
largely, I think, on methods by which we hope to promote the 
resumption of international trade with scant regard of the need 
to resume international investment upon which much of the 
pre-depression world trade was dependent. International move- 
ments of capital have, in the past five years, been largely specu- 
lative, or “‘ scare” movements, embarrassing rather than helping 
world recovery. But is it not time to consider what part a 
genuine resumption of international investment can play in pro- 
moting world recovery? The difficulty in the way of resumption 
of genuine investment is largely the outcome of trade restric- 
tions, because the security essential to international investment 
has been largely destroyed by trade confusion. But I think that 
the difficulties in regard to investment are less acute than those 
in regard to trade revival. 

As the most important of the undeveloped countries whose 
internal position would permit of resumed development are within 
the Empire, I think this problem is largely one of Empire develop- 
ment. Many matters will, of course, arise for consideration. 
The first is as to whether any Dominion or any undeveloped 
country is yet ready to resume development under conditions 
that offer security and profit for the capital involved; and to 
take the new population that must inevitably go with that 
capital. Secondly, the consideration arises as to whether that can 
be accompanied by a trade expansion. Now, I believe that in 
Australia we are near the stage at which such a development 
is not only possible, not only desirable, but also urgently necessary. 
I believe that with careful policy it could be undertaken 
with advantage to Great Britain as well as with advantage to 
Australia and, through Great Britain and Australia, with advan- 
tage to the whole world. Now without going into details it may 
be said that this would be undertaken by enlarging Australia’s 
economic structure in all, or in nearly all, of its parts, not in 
competition with, but in cooperation with that of Great Britain. 
International adjustments and economic recovery in Australia 
during the last four or five years have brought about that position. 
As I understand our situation, if Australia were now to derive 
even a small part of her private or public capital requirements 
from abroad, it would make possible and necessary the assimila- 
tion of more units of population, and a greater expansion of 
mutual trade. I believe that that in turn would promote recovery 
within the Empire and in the world. The same is true of 
Dominion development generally. For returning prosperity 
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within the Empire is already promoting some return of pros- 
perity inthe world. There are, in fact, urgent reasons of imperial 
policy at this moment why such a development should be 
undertaken. I believe that the Empire could give a powerful 
lead in promoting world recovery through the development of 
the Dominions. 

I know it may be argued that development of Empire trade 
can only be achieved by diverting trade from foreign countries 
to Empire countries. But that argument assumes that the 
quantum of world trade is to remain static, that it cannot be 
increased. It ignores the fact that Dominion development would 
increase the quantum of two-way trade partly between the 
Dominions and Great Britain; and, in the absence of new restric- 
tions, partly between the Empire and the rest of the world. In 
other words, my thought is this: Dominion development is a 
bigger thing than trade expansion, though it would include the 
increase of trade. It involves bigger inter-imperial movements 
of men and money and enlarged markets. 

Australia is capable of developing means of support for a 
population of 30,000,000 and more. At present she is entirely 
British—or, to be perfectly accurate, 98 per cent. British. She 
is the largest purely British community overseas; and one 
removed from any complication of close geographical contact 
with foreign countries. She is by natural allegiance and by 
indissoluble ties at present an unqualified source of strength to 
Great Britain, economically and politically. Potentially she can 
become of far greater value in the Empire if she is developed as 
a British community. She is at once an opportunity and, in her 
present undeveloped condition, a responsibility. I believe that 
she is ready to cooperate in development, and can without vast 
effort be made ready to assume responsibilities in playing no 
selfish part in a carefully devised policy of Empire development 
that will be conducive to the welfare of the Empire and the 
world. She is in that position because far-reaching internal 
adjustments have brought her economic recovery to an advanced 
stage. A natural evolution of her recovery policy will convert it 
into a policy of development in cooperation with Great Britain. 


Summary of Discussion. 


MAJOR STUART-MENTETH said that Mr. Stevens had maintained 
the necessity for some supernational or supernatural force to set 
things going. We had had an example of this, surely, in the last 
century, when a vital revival of Christianity resulted in political acts 
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which in their inception appeared rash and absurd. Bolitho had 
shown us how the Prince Consort brought to fruition an exhibition 
avowedly for the world benefit, despite nationalistic opposition of 
those days. Professor MacMurray said recently that people fell into 
two classes, those fear-driven or love-impelled. Fear was an inevitable 
result of war, and there was needed a spirit of fellowship to induce 
people to act rashly instead of rationalistically. The speaker referred 
to the possibility of some wave of emotional righteousness to put 
things right. Major Stuart-Menteth agreed suggesting that the high 
standard of living worshipped by most was the shackle binding states- 
men who had to deal with economic conditions. 


Mr. H. V. Hopson said that the background of any discussion of 
imperial economic development had to be the existence of danger 
spots on the map of the world in Eastern Asia and in Europe, where 
the barriers set up by excessive nationalism were producing a state of 
tension that could be released, it seemed, only by an explosion. For 
the British countries there were two ways of approaching the situation. 
Either they could concentrate on providing the maximum of relief for 
the economic tension in foreign countries, on the ground that when 
the explosion came they too would inevitably be involved; or else 
they could concentrate on strengthening themselves economically as 
well as in other ways, so that they would be in the best possible position 
to insulate themselves from the eventual explosion. Those alter- 
natives merged into each other; for if we adopted the second, and 
applied ourselves chiefly to the task of organising the economic reia- 
tions of the British Commonwealth, regardless of the effect on foreign 
countries, we might be increasing the risk of another world outbreak, 
in which case the very closeness of the economic relations between 
the members of the Commonwealth might be a danger to ourselves, 
because the life-line of Empire communications was exceedingly 
vulnerable. Therefore every imperial economic policy must be limited 
by the need for directing international policy towards the maintenance 
of world order and peace. 

This being kept in mind, Mr. Hodson saw certain difficulties with 
regard to empire economic development. Mr. Stevens had correctly 
suggested that the first step towards an expansion of Empire trade 
must be a renewal of capital investment; but there was an inherent 
danger in such international capital movements, as our experience in 
the depression showed. Borrowed money inflated the conditions of 
life and the purchasing power of the country receiving the capital; 
then when the flow of capital dried up the interest still had to be paid, 
and the lending country, in this case Great Britain, found itself not 
only deprived of the export trade that went with the capital, but also 
obliged to accept by way of payment of interest an even larger volume 
of imports than before, since the invariable result of a restriction of 
capital movements was a fall in prices, necessitating a larger quantity 
of goods to pay a given sum in interest. For this reason, the problem 
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of Empire capital investment was not merely one of opportunity and 
stimulation, but also one of deliberate planning. 

Similar considerations applied to emigration. It was dangerous 
to think of emigration as a process of economic value in itself; for 
the population in Great Britain would shortly decline, and there was 
certainly no need for an increased volume of labour in the primary 
industries in the Dominions. The demand for immigrants would 
come, as indeed it had before the slump, principally from secondary 
industries; and, therefore, if there was to be emigration we must 
carefully consider the relation between the extension and development 
of Dominion secondary industries and the flow of Empire trade. It 
was essential to bring into the same picture emigration, trade, capital 
investment, and all other aspects of the Empire’s economic life. 


Mr. JOHN SANDERSON said that those who held Australian Bonds 
were particularly grateful for what Mr. Stevens had done during the 
last four years. It appeared to him, however, that nowadays too 
much stress was laid upon industry, and not enough upon primary 
production and the importance of food supplies. People seemed to 
think that the difficulty was not to produce food, but to sell it. But 
was there not a risk that under the present system of restriction these 
foodstuffs might reach a state, not of glut, but of scarcity? He 
would be grateful if Mr. Stevens could say how the food supply of 
Australia could support an increased population. From the point of 
view of attack, Australia was the least vulnerable of the British 
Dominions, taking into consideration the size and type of country and 
the mobility and endurance of its inhabitants. The fact, therefore, 
that she could feed a greater number of people than Great Britain 
would perhaps mean that the search for gold of the ‘fifties might 
develop in the future into a search for food; and in this case the 
most welcome emigrants into Australia would be British subjects. 
Mr. Sanderson said that he would like Mr. Stevens’ opinion on this 
aspect of the matter. 


VicE-ADMIRAL C, V. UsBoRNE referred to the suggestion made by 
Mr. Stevens for a way out of the terrible economic muddle we were in 
at present. True, that way would take time, and began by Great 
Britain lending money to Australia, but on the whole it was a practical 
way out. For a long time past Australia had resisted emigration. 
Now the Prime Minister of New South Wales said that the day was 
approaching when the door would be thrown wide open. This was a 
splendid thing. At present the population of Great Britain was 
ceasing to increase; that was because it was difficult to provide 
economically for increased families. Once emigration set people in 
the wide open spaces population would undoubtedly increase; that 
was where the interest on the loans could eventually be looked for, 
increased population making increased wealth. The crux of the ques- 
tion was would Great Britain provide the money, and under what 
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circumstances? She had had a great shock over the question of 
foreign investment. There were two cases in which Australia would 
not be able to pay her debts: one was if she was severed from Great 
Britain by enemy action; the other if she had a trade slump. As 
regards the first, any increase in Empire defences would reduce that 
risk enormously, and if Australia herself showed willingness to con- 
tribute towards those defences it would contribute greatly towards 
the possibility of Empire loans. 


The Rev. Eris O’BRIEN said that the concentration of argument 
upon the necessity for immigration and the capability of Australia to 
receive new arrivals obscured the fundamental consideration whether 
any large body of British people were willing to emigrate. Many 
Australians thought that Englishmen were merely waiting for the 
opportunity. People did not emigrate unless they expected advantages. 
From what he had seen he believed that, despite their unemployment 
problem, which really was not insuperable, the British people were 
the most comfortably off in the world, and showed little inclination to 
emigrate. He suggested that attention should be paid to the aspect 
of supply as well as to that of absorption. 


Mr. D. O. MAtcoim said that he did not think that people in 
Great Britain were quite as comfortable as Father O’Brien thought, 
but he agreed with him to this extent, that they would only emigrate 
if they thus incurred material benefit. Further, he wondered how 
immigration into Australia would affect the present standard of living. 
He did not think that it would result in any material increase in the 
production of wool. In the case of agricultural immigration, might it 
not even make more acute the present difficulty that the production 
of wheat, butter, and certainly of sugar, could consistently with the 
maintenance of the present standard of living in Australia only be 
produced at so high a price that the export surplus had to be sub- 
sidised? Ifmore were produced this difficulty would only be increased. 
As for the secondary industries, their products were hardly exported 
overseas at all, and if they were increased to any extent it would be 
difficult to find a market for them. Therefore unless, and until, the 
quotas in restriction of trade which exist to-day all over the world 
were reduced, and the markets of the world thus much increased, a 
substantially increased population in Australia would find it impossible 
to maintain the present standard of living. Mr. Stevens knew perhaps 
whether they were prepared to reduce it, and so cheapen their cost of 
production ? 


A MEMBER said that if he remembered rightly the last Australian 
Conversion Loan was not a success. He asked Mr. Stevens what he 
considered Australia could absorb in money within the next few 
years, and what she would do with it. 


MR. STEVENS said that with reference to use and repayment of 
loans and capital investment, regard should be paid to what had 
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already been done with money that had been lent previously. How 
secure had it been compared with money invested elsewhere? Had 
the interest been paid regularly? Had the money been invested in 
real development? The answer to all these questions was in the 
affirmative. Where could a British investor place his money to better 
advantage than in the development and strengthening of a great 
Empire? The present situation needed much careful discussion and 
thought; it was not sufficient to say that the last Australian Con- 
version Loan had not been a success. It had not been Australia’s 
fault. Such things as the state of the market at the time of placing 
the loan, the amount of money available, etc., had played their part. 
Investment of capital in real development supported and strengthened 
by imperial sentiment would inevitably lead to an increased quantum 
of trade. 

With regard to the question of immigration, one of the problems 
to-day was certainly the easy contentment of the man who was out of 
work. In Australia the question was tackled rather differently : much 
less was spent on food relief, but much more was spent on providing 
a modicum of employment. This urgent problem of unemployment 
had much better be studied by thoughtful people than left to the 
sentiment of superficial thinkers. Naturally the view-point of the 
average Australian was that he would not support any scheme that 
would simply transfer the unemployed from one country to another, 
and so throw him out of his own job. Any scheme having such an 
effect would destroy itself. He thought it would be possible to fire 
the imagination of Australians by emphasising the under-development 
of their country, and showing that, naturally, development would 
mean a greater population, and therefore a greater degree of security, 
defensively and economically. Development was only possible under 
conditions of prosperity. 

With regard to Mr. Malcolm’s question it was one which did not 
only apply to Australia. There was the story of the Bulgarians who 
were sent so many bushels of wheat free from an Italian merchant, so 
anxious was he to secure a business order, and who refused a second 
delivery because though the premium on the export of Italian wheat 
had induced the merchant to send it free, the tariff on the importa- 
tion was an embarrassment to the Bulgarians. Mr. Stevens had also 
heard that in Great Britain the growers of wheat got a very sub- 
stantial amount of help. It was the same in France and elsewhere. 
Australia had a great capacity for production, but a relatively small 
home market, and the fact that her production was subsidised in a 
relatively small degree had never seemed to him any reason for her 
being unable to meet her obligations on investments which would help 
in her development and so increase her population. 
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HISTORY TEXT BOOKS AS A FACTOR IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 1 


In 1900 the men and women who are to-day influencing 
events were in large part children seated at school desks. 
Their present attitude towards personal and public happenings 
is coloured, controlled, directed by the impressions which they 
received during those early years. In just that way will the 
children who are to-day seated at school desks find, when it is 
their turn to form decisions, that their opinions are based upon 
the education which they are now receiving. 

With the intention of discovering precisely what kind of 
history instruction schoolchildren are to-day receiving, the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs undertook the inquiry 
that is the subject of this article. It undertook the inquiry 
with no other object than that of discovering and tabulating 
facts. It did not set out to point a moral, to develop a thesis or 
to make sensational disclosures, but to place the facts before 
those persons who are primarily concerned with them. The 
inquiry has had inevitably to confine itself to those provinces 
where it could be certain of its data. 

Nearly all countries have adopted a system of compulsory 
education. The regulation period of school attendance varies 
considerably according to the country, but most children attend 
school between the ages of seven and fourteen. The proportion 
of children attending secondary schools and universities is com- 
paratively small. In the majority of countries, schools are in- 
adequately equipped with accommodation and with teachers. 
Thirty to fifty pupils in a class is an average estimate. Children 
are unsceptical of the printed page. It is generally recognised 
how much of our misinformation in the past, and how many of 
our unfavourable opinions of races and nationalities are the 
result of having studied inaccurate and biased text books. It 

1 An account of a meeting at Chatham House, addressed by Mr. Alec Waugh, 
on March 26th, 1936, with Mr. C. G. Vickers, V.C., in the Chair. 

The address is based on the findings of an inquiry conducted by the Study Group 
Department at Chatham House into the contents of primary school history 
text books in over thirty countries. More than 200 books were examined, and a 


large number of members of the Institute assisted in reading and commenting 
upon them, 
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was decided therefore to confine this inquiry to a study of such 
history text books as are used in primary schools; a loosely 
defined term which has been taken to mean schools catering for 
children of compulsory attendance age up to the limit of fourteen 
years. 

A great many of these text books are State approved. They 
are, that is to say, widely spread and easily accessible. In the 
choice of books, the inquiry has been guided by the advice of 
State Departments of Education; of booksellers; of teachers and 
professors and of interested travellers. In all over 200 text books, 
representing 34 countries, were selected. The collection of 
these books forms part of the permanent reference library 
at Chatham House. 

Each book was the subject of a separate report. Great care 
was taken over the choice of the reporters. No reporter was a 
national of the country to which the examined text book belonged, 
and as an additional safeguard, many of the most important 
books were subjected to two independent examinations. The 
reporter was instructed to make his review descriptive rather 
than critical, to state the kind of school and class for which the 
book was intended, and the nature of the author’s approach to 
his subject, 7.e. whether it was scientific within the inevitable 
limits of a primary school book, whether it showed any marked 
bias, whether it was aggressively nationalistic or markedly 
patriotic. He was also instructed to make an analysis of the book 
according to different subjects. The quotations were selected 
to illustrate the author’s attitude of mind towards each subject. 
Some of these reports ran to as much as forty or more pages of 
typescript. It can thus be realised that there is a very valuable 
collection of research work inside the library at Chatham House. 

The ultimate object of the inquiry was the production and 
publication of a book. But when work began upon the large 
store of material that had been collected, it became apparent 
that such a plan was scarcely practicable. It was decided, there- 
fore, that the most effective method of drawing attention to the 
work of the study group was to hold a meeting, when the subject 
matter of the inquiry could be discussed, and through which 
members and friends of the Institute could learn what a quarry 
of valuable material waits within the library. Mr. Alec Waugh, 
who had helped in the work of the study group, was invited to 
open the discussion. He explained, at the beginning of his 
address, why the scheme of producing a book had proved im- 
practicable. ‘‘ The book,” he said, “‘ would have had to consist of 
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long sequences of quotation, because the reader of the book would 
be unfamiliar with the material under discussion. A man who is 
reviewing a play by Shakespeare need not explain to the reader 
the plot and action of the story. The reader knows. But a man 
who is reviewing a contemporary play has first of all to describe 
the action. In a case such as this, the writer who is develop- 
ing an argument on the educational significance of history text 
books can only sustain his argument if he quotes from text books 
at very considerable length. Consequently, the book that we 
had planned would have had to consist of appendices of such 
length that a work such as Anthony Adverse would have been 
reduced to the stature of a novelette. That was the first main 
difficulty. The second was even more serious. It was the un- 
sensational nature of the material itself.” 

A large part of Mr. Alec Waugh’s address was devoted to the 
elaboration of this point: namely, that everywhere one found 
what one would expect to find. 

Continual emphasis, for example, was laid on the theme that 
“unity is strength.”” There is a steady recognition of the folly of 
weakening resistance to a foreign enemy by dissensions at home. 
Poland is a stock example. Similarly, the latest history text 
books issued under the new régime in Germany with the avowed 
object of educating youth in questions of German nationalism 
lay particular stress on the unity of peoples of German descent, 
whether contained in the present boundaries of Germany or not. 

The desire for national unity is fostered not only by pointing 
out its material advantages, but also by insisting on such in- 
centives as common racial origin, common religion, common 
culture and tradition. Racial nationalism is not, as a rule, 
strongly stressed, but one or two countries are particularly 
conscious of it. In the most recent German books the national 
evolution of the German people is traced from the earliest times. 
Great stress is laid upon the high mission of the original Nordic 
blood and the necessity of stopping at the frontier the unselected 
stream of foreign races. Racial questions play a large part also 
in the history of the Balkan countries, where the overlapping of 
many different races has been responsible for so much conflict in 
the past. In one Yugoslavian book there is a sustained note of 
positive and expressed antagonism to the foreigner. The major- 
ity of countries, however, though they mention race questions, 
regard such allusions in the nature of explanatory remarks. To 
them, unity is something inspired less by racial link than by a 
common tradition and common culture. 
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Language is one of the clearest signs of nationality. The 
national language is a highly prized possession, and the forcible 
imposition of a foreign tongue is naturally regarded as one of 
the worst offences an oppressor can commit. In books from 
Finland, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, a considerable amount 
of space is given to disputes about language, and those who re- 
stored the native tongue are revered side by side with the col- 
lectors of ballads as loyally as the heroes who actually led the 
revolt against oppression. In the case of Canada, both English 
and French books refer with disapproval to earlier attempts to 
suppress the French language and culture. 

Next to unity, independence is universally regarded as a 
nation’s first necessity. Determination to permit no outside 
interference in home affairs is apparent in the text books of 
practically every country. Independence is naturally most 
happily prized in districts like the Balkans and the Baltic, where 
the struggle has been keenest, and where the prize has been most 
recently attained. The books of such nations are unanimous in 
extolling the heroism of those who led them against the oppressor, 
and in condemning the weakness of those who accepted foreign 
domination. 

To the peoples of the Balkans, history is a story of many 
alien oppressors following closely one upon the other’s heels. It 
would be surprising if they could look back on the past without 
some bitterness. The memory of the Turk is still fresh, and 
hatred of him is never modified. His cruelty is an essential theme 
throughout the Balkan peninsula. He is depicted as a monstrous 
ogre, delighting in every sort of villainy, inflicting gruesome 
tortures on his subjects, sandbagging them to death, impaling 
them alive. 

In Polish books the unscrupulous methods of Frederick the 
Great and Catherine II and the efforts of both conquerors to make 
life difficult for the Poles and to hinder their development as a 
nation are fully described. Reference is made to the cruelty 
suffered by the first Siberian martyrs who refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to the Tsar. It is stated that one good result 
of the partition was the consequent rousing of the country from 
its fatal internal dissensions to a new sense of nationalism. 

Italian text books are strongly patriotic, and the struggle for 
unity and independence occupies the centre of the picture. 

Such countries have special reasons for being interested in 
national rights. The same warmth of feeling on the subject of 
freedom cannot be expected from nations which have not them- 
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selves endured the lack of it, but we do find, when the text books 
of such fortunate nations come to describe the national revivals of 
other countries, that opinion is almost always on the side of the 
weaker nation struggling against a powerful oppressor. The 
struggles which the authors find most interesting are those of 
Italy and Greece, probably because of their romantic associations. 
Garibaldi is a hero not only to Italians. Exceptions, however, 
naturally occur when such sympathy would conflict too violently 
with present national policy, as in the case of Germany and 
Bohemia; nor do the Boers get such a good press in English text 
books as “ gallant little Belgium.” 


In most history books the attempts of powerful nations to 
extend their sovereignty over weaker European communities 
have been condemned in the strongest possible terms. This 
attitude of mind, however, does not apply to the colonial adven- 
tures of the big imperial Powers. An Italian history book con- 
tains the following passage :— 

‘What are Colonies? In Africa, Asia, and America there exist 

vast territories rich in natural products, but inhabited by native 
populations which are still savage and barbarous, and do not know how 
to make use of them. The white races, on the other hand, thanks to 
their civilisation, understand the value of these products and use them 
to develop the industries and commerce of their own countries, whose 
prosperity and power are thereby increased. Therefore it is very 
natural that the white races should occupy these lands in order to 
utilise the products so necessary to the well-being of their own countries, 
and to bring to the native populations the enlightenment and benefit 
of a superior civilisation.”’ 
This would seem to be the general point of view adopted by 
those countries that have been successful colonists. Countries 
which do not themselves possess colonies are less enthusiastic, 
and tend to doubt whether the extension of Western civilisation 
is anything more than an accidental circumstance in the process 
by which Imperialistic nations have enriched themselves at the 
expense of the Far East and the New World—a by-product of 
imperialism due to the application of an economic rather than 
humanitarian process. Not unsurprisingly each colonising coun- 
try directs a certain amount of criticism towards rival ventures. 
Particularly is this so in the case of Spanish experiments, where it 
is desirable to show that the failure of the Spaniards was due not 
to any inherent flaw in the colonial system, but to the wrong 
interpretation of the system by the Spaniards. The Spaniards 
themselves provide a different interpretation. They write :— 
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“In contrast to other colonisers, we did not treat the vanquished 
peoples as inferiors, but recognised them as equals, mixed freely with 
them and endeavoured to educate them and protect them. This 
conduct on our part made it possible for new nations to rise as inheritors 
of and to continue our civilisation.” 


The development of empire naturally occupies the chief 
place in the majority of history text books issued in the British 
Dominions. Indeed, it would appear from many of them that 
the principal object of history teaching is the inculcation of a spirit 
of loyalty to the Empire. The history of India during the nine- 
teenth century is quoted as a typical example of the beneficial 
results of British rule. It is suggested, if not actually stated, 
that the inhabitants of India when they were first encountered 
by the East India Company were little superior in culture and 
civilisation to the savage and primitive peoples with whom 
European colonists came into contact in other parts of the world, 
the Maori or African negro. 

Text books from the United Kingdom and the Dominions have 
a good deal to say on the subject of the relations between colonists 
and the mother country. The success of Great Britain in this 
field is attributed to the fact that after the salutary lessons of 
North America she quickly learned to confer on her colonies a 
considerable amount of self-government. On the whole, the 
Dominions take the side of the American colonists, though they 
show more readiness than the books of some other nations, which 
discuss this dispute, to admit there were good arguments on both 
sides, and that neither side really understood the point of view of 
the other. On the subject of the South African war, British 
text books tend to emphasise the generosity displayed by the 
victors in the final settlement, while foreign historians underline 
the injustices of the cause for which England fought. 


When the questions of parliamentary procedure, democratic 
or monarchical systems of government are discussed, there is to be 
remarked, inevitably, a constant approval of the status quo. 
Revolutions are praised or blamed according to the measure of 
their success. Whatever exists must be accepted. Austrian 
histories,! for example, see all forms of government as an ordered 
progress towards the ciimax of 1918 and the present Republic. 
Consequently, Metternich is criticised for having no understanding 

1 All the Austrian books examined were published before the present régime. 


It is doubtful whether they are still widely used to-day. This fact does not, how- 
ever, affect the argument. 
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of the factors which influence the lives of nations, the French 
Revolution is claimed as having overturned a throne and handed 
the destiny of a kingdom to ordinary men. “From then on- 
wards the people’s wish to take part in the Government was 
never silenced.” ‘‘On November 12th, 1918,” it is written, 
“German Austria declared a democratic republic. . . . Austria 
became a free democratic State.”” There is a passage in one of 
the histories that reads :— 


“ And now you understand how your parents honour the Republic. 
But they not only honour it, but are ready to defend it with all their 
mind, by words in their writings, by meetings and votes, by great 
upheavals, and if it must be so, with their lives. Freedom is the most 
precious possession of men. You also must be ready to fight for 
the Republic, to fight for freedom, become brave and upright 
Republicans.”’ 


Washington and Franklin are held up as the example of perfect 
Americans. 

In British and American books one of the principal themes is 
the triumphant progress of a nation towards democracy as the 
highest form of government. A similar approval of democratic 
government marks the Czechoslovakian books. It is claimed that 
“all the defects of democracy can be removed, or at any rate 
diminished to a minimum.” A fear of too rapid change inspires, 
however, the warning that “‘ Socialism cannot be effected all at 
once in all departments, but stage by stage, sphere by sphere; 
socialisation means concessions by the worker as well as by the 
capitalist. A programme of socialisation would have to be a 
matter for international agreement.” 

German history text books have been entirely re-written 
to suit the needs that have arisen since the rise of the Hitler 
régime. ‘‘ The menace of communism ”’ is constantly attacked. 


“Wilson’s fourteen points, which spoke of equal rights for all 
nations and of peace and calm, shattered the old strength of resistance 
in millions of Germans, for they seemed to be the foundation of a peace 
by consent.) The communist Spartacus Union took Wilson’s empty 
promises as facts and published pamphlets : the proletarian revolution 
in Germany means the labour revolution in the whole world; its result 
is general peace. The first success of the Communists and Independents 
was the strike of the munition workers at the end of January 1918.”’ 


Anti-Semitism is underlined with the remark that “On 8th 
November, Bavaria declared itself a republic, with the Jewish 
author Eisner at its head.” The post-War history of Germany is 
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a catalogue of the phrases by which the necessity for the Hitler 
régime became recognised. The recognition of this necessity 
by the old parties is naively recorded in the remark that ‘“‘ They 
themselves recognised that under the new conditions they had 
no longer any justification for existence, and consequently dis- 
solved themselves.” 

The same trend is to be found in Italian books :— 


“ The war had lasted four years, and had imposed heavy sacrifices. 
It was natural that when it was over the hardships should be many and 
great. There were men of bad faith who wished to profit by these 
hardships and destroy the joy of victory. They had resolved to con- 
vince Italians that the sacrifices they had made to achieve victory 
were useless. The Government of that day did not check their in- 
famous propaganda, and therefore these men became the masters of 
Italy. They incited workmen and peasants to strike, to destroy 
fields and workshops, to insult officers, veterans, priests and our 
beautiful tricolour flag. Italy was on the verge of a terrible abyss, 
but, happily for her, Benito Mussolini was watching over her.”’ 


There are descriptions of the changes that have taken place 
in Italy since the establishment of the Fascist régime. Of how 
there are no longer strikes nor conflicts nor lack of discipline, 
but how there is order and respect for one’s superiors and peace 
between those who work and those who employ; how there are 
new streets and motor roads and children’s homes and new 
schools, and how “the admirable undertakings carried out by 
Fascism make all other nations respect and admire her noble 
example of laborious discipline.”’ 

There is, not unnaturally, a constant dread of the Russian 
experiment. The misrepresentation of Russian conditions is 
another example of that persistent trait—the defence of the status 
quo. The existing authorities can hardly fail to recognise that the 
greatest danger to the enjoyment of their present power is the 
establishment of a Soviet régime. They do therefore everything 
in their power to make their nationals believe that the experiment 
is a complete failure. It has, of course, to be remembered that 
only recently has public opinion rendered possible any impartial 
attitude towards the Soviet Republics, and that a great many of 
the history books here considered were published at a time when 
a tolerant attitude towards Russia was almost impossible. An 
examination of these text books may help to explain why so 
many Europeans are taking a far more enthusiastic view of the 
success of the Soviet régime than are the Bolshevists themselves. 
A great many of the statements about Russia are ludicrously un- 
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true. No one, for example, believes that Lenin was a German 
agent supported by German money. Nor is it true to draw a 
picture of Moscow as a city that has sunk from a population of 
1} million to 600,000. The only unbiased study of Russia 
among the books examined occurs in Juta’s New History Reader, a 
South African book. Here is stated :— 

“ The future of Russia is uncertain. Its rulers claim that they can 
make their form of government a great success if they are not subjected 
to outside interference. The other States of the world have no 
objection to the Russian mode of governing herself, provided she will 
not try to extend that system of government to other lands. That is 
the present position.”’ 


As an historic parallel for this attitude, one may quote the 
hostile propaganda issued—often, it must be conceded, with great 
justice—by the British West Indian Islands against Haiti during 
the early parts of the nineteenth century. The parallel is fairly 
close, since the proletariat—in this case the negro slaves— 
usurped power during a world war, to the terror of neighbouring 
authorities who were on their guard lest their own proletariat 
should follow the Haitian example. 


Fear of war is to-day a constant political preoccupation, and 
one of the first objects of this inquiry was to study the general 
attitude to war. How is the child of to-day being brought up to 
look at war? Is his mind filled with a sense of its glory and its 
grandeur? Is history described for him in terms of battles rather 
than in te1ins of the development of social ease and grace and a 
humanitarian attitude? Is, in fact, the teaching militaristic or 
not? On this point there is likely to be a considerable confusion of 
opinion. Memories are short, and in the flood of anti-war pro- 
paganda that has been poured out in novels and speeches, in 
films and plays during the last ten years, many have forgotten 
that it was not until the battles of the Somme that the poetic 
doctrine of ‘‘ slaughter being God’s own daughter’’ was seriously 
questioned. It was held as an axiom that a nation grew de- 
cadent in peace and grew virile in war; that war was the supreme 
test of manhood and of a nation’s virtues. No one criticised 
Byron’s exhortation to Greece :— 

“You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx goue? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one? ”’ 


Until the battles of the Somme, war was still seen in terms of the 
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bannered broideries of Agincourt and Cré¢y, and it was not until 
the War was over, and soldiers themselves were free to speak, 
that that attitude was contradicted. 

Mr. Alec Waugh reminded the audience of an occasion in 
January 1919, when he heard Edmund Gosse, in a paper to the 
Royal Society of Literature, say of Barbusse’s Le Feu, ‘‘ I will not 
even refer by name to the preposterous success of a book that 
appeals to all that is worst in human nature.”’ Siegfried Sassoon’s 
poems, which appeared in the early summer of 1917, seemed at the 
time, apart from their literary merit, in the highest degree sensa- 
tional, because they attacked the conception of war as the 
ennobler of the human spirit. 

The pendulum has now swung to the other extreme. It is 
known that war can never again under modern scientific con- 
ditions be the thing of glamour that it once was; that it is not a 
rather more exciting form of hunting. But Mr. Alec Waugh 
pointed out that that fact must not make us forget that war, before 
modern scientific inventions made it a thing of filth and terror, 
was not only a great adventure, but was also the obvious scope for 
the adventurous spirit of a young man. We know to-day that 
Sir Norman Angell spoke the truth when he maintained that no one 
is any the better off for a war, not even the victors. But it has 
only recently become so. Up to the middle of the nineteenth 
century it could be argued that the victorious side in a war did 
gain very great advantages, and indeed only by taking a long- 
sighted view could it be agreed that Germany did not gain con- 
siderable advantage in 1871. By stirring up enmity in France, 
she created her own calamities fifty years later; but at the time 
the advantage must have seemed all on her side, and it would be 
taking a false view of history not to recognise as great heroes and 
patriots those soldiers and sailors who not only safeguarded their 
country’s boundaries, but extended them. Men have a right to 
be judged by the standards of their own day. To us, Nelson’s 
behaviour at Copenhagen is indefensible, but the standards of his 
day permitted it. This makes the attitude adopted towards war 
or peace by the history text books the more difficult, for it patently 
seems illogical for nine-tenths of a history book to hold up as heroes 
those young soldiers, statesmen and sailors who followed a course 
of action that in most countries to-day would seem reprehensible. 
That is the quandary in which the historian finds himself. 


Reading through these text books, one sees how large a number 
of writers are perplexed by the difficulty of reconciling a genuine 
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desire for peace with the necessity for national defence. It is a 
major problem, and one cannot blame the historians for raising 
it, even if they do not provide a satisfactory solution. It is 
encouraging that such a problem is raised at all. There is a 
general tendency to differentiate between wars of aggression and 
defence. The majority of books expressly assert the duty of 
every citizen to give military assistance to the country in time of 
need. A Japanese book that has affirmed Japan’s determina- 
tion to uphold the principles of the League of Nations, points 
out that the complexity and fierce competition of modern life 
have made it impossible to foresee when world peace will be 
broken. Yugoslavia insists that she is surrounded by enemies 
waiting to attack her. A New Zealand book maintains that the 
British Empire was built on sea-power, and only saved by it 
in time of danger. 

The tragic effects of war upon the civilian population are many 
times described. The Thirty Years’ War is a constant example. 
Two Finnish books describe the atrocities which followed the 
taking of Jerusalem by the Crusaders, and no account of 
the Great War leaves out the sufferings of the fighting forces and the 
effects of the blockade on the home population. Italian books, 
however, stress the glorious side of war very strongly. One 
Italian history opens with the statement that ‘‘ Rome was great 
and glorious, victorious in every enterprise and every danger as 
long as patriotism burnt in the breasts of her citizens, and as long 
as they looked upon military efficiency as the greatest of all 
duties.”” The tone of several Italian books is in keeping with this 
statement. They consider the national spirit finds its highest 
expression in war. On the whole, however, there is unquestion- 
ably a tendency to regard war as an unwelcome necessity, like a 
surgical operation for the removal of a poisoned growth. 


The explanations that are given for the outbreak of wars are 
naturally as simple and as brief as possible, in view of the fact 
that these text books are intended for children who are at most 
fourteen years of age. Simplicity is achieved by concentrating 
on the immediate rather than the more remote causes, and by 
attaching great importance to the influence of individuals. It 
is obviously far easier to explain to a child that a war was 
caused by the ambitions of a ruler than by the failure of the 
crops. Writers of text books, therefore, are always glad to find 
some one man upon whom they can fasten responsibility for 
the whole course of events. Napoleon serves inevitably as a 
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typical example of war that is due to personal or dynastic 
ambition. 

Not unnaturally, history books tend to concentrate on the 
victories rather than on the defeats of the country whose achieve- 
ments they are describing. In this case it is interesting to com- 
pare the amount of space given in English history books and in 
American history books to the English-American War of 1812-14, 
a war that in point of international trade was of very great im- 
portance, but which many books of English history deal with in 
about two lines or pass over altogether. On the whole there is a 
disinclination to attribute blame or praise. The attitude adopted 
is very much that which a sports reporter takes up towards a 
cricket match: ‘“‘ Who played whom, where, and who won?” 
If, for example, a reader were to take up Wisden’s Cricket Al- 
manac for 1935, he would find that a county at the bottom of the 
list, such as Northampton, would have reference made to its 
three victories rather than to its seventeen defeats. 

Within these limits, there is a fairly high standard of im- 
partiality. The principal exception is in the Franco-Prussian 
War, which is of too recent occurrence to be impartially pre- 
sented in German books. We must recognise, however, that 
the contrast presented by the moderation of the French books 
is partially due to the fact that in France the war ended a régime 
to which authority no longer owes allegiance. 


The same difficulty of being impartial towards a recent event 
is particularly noticeable when we come to the Great War, and in 
a discussion of history text books particular reference must be 
made to the dates when they were issued. The pendulum has 
swung a great deal in the last few years, and the present tendency 
—a healthy wish to let bygones be bygones and start afresh— 
is to regard the War as the general culmination of a certain series 
of conditions ; and to maintain that to attempt to fix the guilt on 
any one nation is as futile as to blame the particular stone in an 
avalanche which happens to break one’s leg. That is the 
present attitude. At the same time, it does not follow that 
posterity will endorse that attitude. In the same way that we re- 
gard the wars of Frederick the Great as examples of unprovoked 
aggression, historians of the future may choose to attribute a 
great deal of the blame to the Prussian influence in Germany ; 
and at this immediate moment it is interesting to note the attitude 
adopted by D. C. Somerville—by no means a Right-Wing die- 
hard—in his history of the Reign of George V. Many of the 
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passages, for example, that occur in the New Zealand history 
books and in the post-Hitler German books seem to us now dis- 
tortions of accepted facts; but we must recall how short a while 
ago men and women whom we know to be sane and responsible 
people in normal times were incapable of believing that they 
would ever wish to hear German music again, or shake hands with 
a German, or spend a holiday in the Black Forest. Even when 
the War was ended it was impossible for quite a time to speak with 
chivalry of the Germans. 

Mr. Alec Waugh mentioned that he had spent the last eight 
months of the War in a German prison camp. On his return he 
contributed a series of articles to the New Statesman. He de- 
scribed the return of the German armies and how the streets were 
hung with flags and cheering crowds. One would have thought, 
he wrote, that a victorious army was being welcomed home; 
but he concluded that after all it was only right that some such 
tribute should be paid to troops who for four years on many 
fronts had waged a war that had brought much honour to their 
arms. The editor of the New Statesman, a Labour candidate in 
the 1918-19 election (at a time when to be a Labour candidate was 
as socially reprehensible as to be a communist to-day), refused to 
print the sentence that the “ war had brought much honour to 
German arms,” and altered it to “‘ conferred credit on their 
powers of endurance.”’ That is only eighteen years ago, and it 
is not surprising that in the New Zealand books published in 1923 
we should find the attitude to war which was universally accepted 
in England tour years earlier. 

A New Zealand historian writes, for instance, 


“As time went on it became plain to the Kaiser that the only way 
in which he could obtain world power was by a European war. Ger- 
many made ready to fight. The German people were taught to look 
forward to ‘The Day.’ It has been truly said that a nation that wishes 
to go to war can always find an excuse. In 1914 Germany found her 
excuse in the murder of the heir to the Austrian throne. The man who 
committed the crime having been a Serb, Austria made this an excuse 
to attack Serbia. Russia at once declared that she would come to 
Serbia’s aid, whereat Germany ordered Russia to stop mobilising her 
army. On Russia’s refusal, Germany declared war on both Russia 
and France. ‘The Day’ had come at last.”’ 


Twenty years ago that would have seemed a moderate estimate 
of Teutonic villainy. This particular book is not perhaps a very 
fair example to take, as it was published such a very short time 
after the War, and is likely to be revised in the next few years. 
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French books vary greatly in the amount of space they 
devote to the causes of the War. One has a very clear and 
objective account of both the remote and the immediate causes, 
and takes into account economic and imperial rivalries as well as 
the military alliances. Another is content with a brief statement 
of the responsibility of Germany (‘‘ The War of 1914 was wanted 
by Germany, directed by Prussia ’’), and the attempts of France, 
England, Italy and Russia to keep the peace. 

Other countries are more impartial; yet at the same time the 
events of the War are still very close. Many individuals now in 
power were in power then. Each nation expecting to be judged 
by the part it played in that struggle is eager to vindicate its 
cause before the tribunal of its future citizens. Tolerance chiefly 
occurs in the books of those countries that have changed their 
governments. Russia would naturally regard the War as a 
logical punishment of a capitalist community. Austria has not 
to justify a system which she has overthrown, and her books make 
little attempt to defend a policy pursued by the monarchy. 

In their opinions on the Peace Treaties the text books vary 
as much as in the reasons which they give for the outbreak of 
the War. The defeated nations denounce the treaties in strong 
terms. Austrian and German books, speaking bitterly of the 
“ Dictated Peace,” point out how far the actual treaties de- 
parted from the spirit of Wilson’s fourteen points, and are par- 
ticularly indignant at the clauses which placed a permanant veto 
on the union of Germany and Austria. One German book has a 
map to illustrate Germany’s territorial losses and a diagram 
showing a knife cutting a jagged wound through her population 
and economy. The question of treaty revision is considered in 
the concluding paragraph of a Bulgarian book, under the heading 
“ What we must do.”’ Not all the books of the victorious Powers 
are convinced that the Peace Treaties were a perfect and final 
settlement. A Canadian book, for instance, admits that 
“there are those who now think that the terms imposed on the 
defeated were too severe.”” Many, however, neither doubt that 
the Peace was a freely negotiated one nor hint that it left any- 
thing to be desired. Italian accounts resolve themselves into 
triumphant enumerations of Italian territorial gains, and the 
children are urged to remember St. Germain with pride as the 
concluding event of a war ‘‘in which the Italian people alone 
among the allied Powers had brought low a powerful, centuries-old 
empire,’ and “had shown themselves worthy of the ancient 
Roman fathers, masters of the world.”” The New Zealand book 
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does not, it is true, maintain that the Peace was freely nego- 
tiated, but it rejoices that it robbed Germany “ of her ill-gotten 
gains” and “inflicted on her a just punishment for the havoc 
she had wrought.” The Succession States regard the treaties as 
a final step in the attainment of freedom, and are mainly inter- 
ested in those clauses which granted independence to hitherto 
oppressed nationalities. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. C. G. VICKERS (in the Chair) said that at Chatham House there 
were more discussions about actions themselves than the springs of 
action, because it was much easier. It was very difficult to talk in- 
telligently about the sources of human action, because you at once found 
yourself in a shadowy land of great uncertainty. Few people knew 
what they thought, and hardly anybody knew what anybody else 
thought. Least of all did we know what that entity called “ Us” 
thought, or whether there was any opinion which we-could call a 
collective or national opinion. We were all conscious of a certain 
number of mental habits and emotional attitudes within ourselves, 
some of which appeared to be justified and others not, and when we 
thought of other people’s habits of mind and emotional attitudes, we 
were apt to fear that they were being tampered with by the State or 
the Church or the newspapers. Just what ought to influence them was 
a harder question to answer. 

There was a clear idea in this and other democratic countries 
that opinions ought to be home-made, even if they were not well made. 
In various countries across the North Sea ready-made opinions were 
almost de rigueur, and those countries claimed there was a smartness 
about uniformed minds. But even in democratic countries there were 
certain orientations which were believed to be national, and it was only 
fair to suppose that most of them came from what was being taught in 
the schools. if you looked carefully at what was being taught in the 
schools, you would get a line on the more subtle influences which went 
to make up these peculiar national attitudes. That was the study 
that had been attempted by the Institute, and about which Mr. Waugh 
had given an account. 


Mr. G. T. HANKIN pointed out that various international bodies 
had been considering the possibility of the revision of history text books 
for many years. From the point of view of international understand- 
ing the question was of vital importance, but full of difficulty. Prob- 
ably the most hopeful line of advance was through conferences of 
historians. Norway and Sweden had set a good example in removing 
by mutual agreement passages from text books which might cause 
misunderstanding, and other nations were following suit. 

Mr. Hankin disagreed with the statement that text books, even for 
young children, should be looked upon merely as stories. He believed 
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that objectivity should be the aim of the writer, even of simple text 
books, as well as of the teacher. It was a temptation to think that the 
books in Great Britain were perfectly fair, though the matter needed 
investigation : our teachers were exceptionally free in what they taught, 
and for that reason were probably more objective than in certain other 
countries. 

Even more important than text books were the aims of history 
teaching as laid down in official publications of various countries. 
These could be studied in the Bulletin of the Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Congress of the Historical Sciences (Vol. IV, Part IV, “ The 
Teaching of History in Elementary Schools’’; and in Vol. VI, Part 
II, “‘ The Teaching of History in Secondary Schools ’’). 

Mr. Hankin then gave some account of the activities of organs 
of the League of Nations in this connection, from the “ Casares ”’ 
resolution of 1925, up to the Declaration approved by the Assembly of 
the League in 1935 and ordered by the Council to be transmitted to 
all governments in January 1936. 

The three main problems in teaching history to children up to the age 
of fourteen were the scope and content of the course, and the limitations 
due to the age of the pupils. Should one teach only the history of 
one’s own country or sketch the history of civilisation, stressing the 
share of each nation in its development? Should war and conquest 
occupy the chief place in the story or should more stress be laid on the 
economic aspect or on the history of science? Was it possible to avoid 
the dangerous effects of ‘‘mythologising,’’ the danger so brilliantly 
exposed by Professor Toynbee, in his Study of History, of giving the 
impression that England or France or Spain were real entities or persons 
in personal relation with one another, rather than abstractions necessary 
for purposes of narrative? 

The revision of text books was a matter primarily for the historians 
of each country. All that could be hoped for was a process of slow 
mutual adjustment. 


Mr. R.W.ORME hesitated to disagree with an expert like Mr. Hankin, 
but wished to say a word for the nationalistic text book. He did not 
think an objective history book had ever been written, or ever would be. 
After all, what was objective truth? Did Mr. Hankin know himself, 
did anybody know? Was there anyone in the world so omniscient 
as to be able to say what truth was, and how we should write about it ? 

As an illustration, every English text book spoke of the glories of 
Crécy and Agincourt, but very little mention was made of Formigny, 
when the English ran quite as far from the French as did the French 
from the English in these other battles. Should that battle be 
mentioned in the history books, or should it be excluded? If all such 
details were included we would have a history book which would 
merely be a catalogue of victories and defeats, and which would 
remind one of the cricket results mentioned by Mr. Waugh: 
“‘ England—won two, lost four’’ or something of that kind. This 
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would be eminently unsatisfactory, and from that point of view he 
thought the subjective method could be defended. He also thought 
the objective book would be so dull that nobody would read it. 

Mr. Orme added that in any case he did not think children 
remembered much of what they read in history books except for 
the anecdotes of the King Alfred and the Cakes type. 


QUESTION: What actually is an objective history book ? 


Mr. HANKIN replied that objectivity was defined by the aim of 
the writer or speaker. What mattered was to give the impression 
that you were trying to speak the truth. If you gave the children the 
idea that truth was extraordinarily difficult to find, but that you were 
doing your best to give it to them, then you were teaching objectively. 
The facts mattered less than your attitude towards them. 


Dr. W. J. Rose said that, having spent half of his life in his own 
country, and half in other people’s where he had to listen to other 
people’s points of view about his own, he considered this matter of 
history education very important. The problem was this: How far 
could schools, and history text books in particular, be trusted to shape 
a public opinion that would stand the test of time without having 
to be revised, and that would also do justice to the other fellow’s point 
of view? He himself had been brought up in Canada on two history 
books, one English and one Canadian, which he now felt perfectly 
certain were not history at all, and he wished to raise the question 
whether you could talk about “history ’’ text books for elementary 
schools. From his point of view, it was not history that was taught, 
it was a story ora myth. He himself did not object to stories, but you 
must not call them history. How many text books used in common 
schools were written by historians? That was a question he would 
like to put to the reader of the paper. 

Every American boy learned in school that the taking of the Panama 
Canal was a perfectly excellent thing, whereas it was really worse than 
high-handed robbery. What were you going to do about that sort of 
thing? He considered that the historians themselves would not help 
us out. History text books were admittedly not their affair, so they 
handed the writing of them over to the story-tellers. 

Another question was this: Should we have text books at all? 
He considered that so far as possible history should be taught orally 
by people who had been trained by historians. He would have them 
read “‘ talks ’’ about the past; and have the teacher, who did see both 
sides of the question, correct sympathetically any wrong impressions 
the scholars might get. 

Finally, he put this question to the speaker: Had anything been 
done to trace the evolution of history text books over, say, a hundred 
years in one country, to see whether there had been any improvement, 
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and just what the trend was? He thought that was important. 
Was there a steady direction, or did things just go up and down? 

He also wondered whether in any lands universal history was being 
more emphasised, as a frame into which to put national history. 
This was now being done in the United States, and with good results. 
The issue of war and peace was a very difficult one, and should not be 
treated as part of school history as such. The approach to it could 
better be made from other quarters, and with less danger of misunder- 
standings. 


Mr. A. G. L1as said that objective truth in Great Britain was very 
different from objective truth in, for example, the United States. 
He had been shown a place where he was informed the Americans 
had “ licked the British,’’ but his own history books had told him that 
the British had “ licked the Yankees ’’ there ! 

In many countries there were American schools teaching the kind 
of history that we would not always like to hear about ourselves. 
This was particularly serious in the Near East and Egypt. It was not 
conducive to our influence there to be made out, historically, as ruffians. 

This was just one example showing the importance of this subject, 
and also the difficulties of dealing with it. You could not expect 
the teachers of history in every country only to teach it with considera- 
tion to the feelings of other nations. To a certain extent they had 
got to hurt the feelings of the other fellow if they were going to be fair 
to their own country. 


Mr. A. V. Bursury said that while he had little knowledge of 
teaching or of history, he had met diplomats who voiced opinions that 
must evidently have been taught in their schools. He gave several 
instances of this bias, Poland claiming all Austro-Hungary with her 
Jagellon empire theory, even little Lithuania preaching a former 
empire stretching from the Baltic to the Black Sea! Again, what was 
more serious, he believed that even before the late rearmament the 
history books and Herr Baldur von Schirach’s ‘‘ Youth ’’ movement 
were teaching that Germany must rearm, that the glories of war and 
conquest were paramount; and the Soviet Union, though she taught 
less of aggressive war than that the capitalists or the Japanese might 
attack her, had inculcated a martial spirit in an almost hypnopedic 
manner like that of Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World. 

These were very grave potential sources of national hysteria, 
of strong, irrational patriotism. Would it ever be possible to get the 
historians of all these nations to agree together to modify their 
teaching? And if they were to do so, would they not at once be knocked 
on the head by their governments ? 


Dr. S. C. LESLIE said he considered that it mattered less what was 
in the text books than what was said by the teachers. The spoken 
word was much more important to children than what they read. 
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It was, of course, difficult to supervise what the teachers taught, 
and you should not interfere with their liberty. Important as it was 
that text books should be objective, it was still more important that 
the right people should teach history. 


A MEMBER said that in her opinion children up to fourteen did not 
worry about what they read in books, and that the books were more 
often than not the result of what people had been teaching. The 
teachers would probably write the books, putting their own points of 
view, and so we got back to the question of the public opinion in the 
country. 


A MEMBER said that we must draw a distinction between those 
history text books which were inaccurate by accident, and those 
that were inaccurate as a matter of policy. 

There was a parallel between the history text books in schools 
and the leading articles in the Press. If text books were merely in- 
tended to inform, the position would be different, but as long as the 
world was made up of States in which it was strategically important 
to have a national mentality, you could not rely entirely on the leading 
articles these children would read when they grew up; you had to 
influence their outlook when they were still at school. Text books 
should not be biased, but they were biased because they were represent- 
ative of the opinion of a country, or of the spirit it was desired to in- 
culcate. In Great Britain we were more fortunate than most. We 
had freedom of speech, and we did not feel it necessary to create this 
national mentality. 

Were it only a case of convincing historians that this was a job 
that needed to be done, he would go home happy, but the issue was 
more cumplicated. We should do more than impart information. 
We should stimulate the child’s curiosity in regard to certain issues. 
The choice of the issues was difficult. 

In his opinion, you could not teach little children objectivity. 
That must come later, at the university. In the early days all you could 
do was to give them what you believed was a desirable outlook. 


Mr. C. G. VicKERS said he thought the material had provided an 
excellent discussion, one that had been fruitful in unanswered questions, 
which was the best sort of discussion ; the only way to answer a question 
of any importance was to resolve it into questions still more general, 
and so on, until the question itself either disappeared, or became 
unanswerable. They had pursued that course with thoroughness 
that evening, the questions having been as follows: ‘‘ What is history ? 
Who does teach history? What should history be? Are people in- 
fluenced by it, anyway? Shouldit be objective? Can it be objective? 
What is objectivity, anyway?’’ Nobody actually asked “ What is 
the difference between truth and fact? ’’ but he felt that the question 
had been shivering in the background. 
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If objectivity meant adherence to facts, it would be very dull, 
and the only objective history book ever written would be the fort- 
nightly Bulletin of International News. 

As to who taught history, it had become increasingly clear who did 
not teach history. The historians did not teach history. Some people 
considered that they should not, and there was a case to be made for 
that point of view. 

After all, who was stopping the historians from getting together and 
putting their books right? Were they panting to teach history and 
being prevented? They were not only not teaching history, they were 
not even being prevented from teaching history. The Myth was teach- 
ing history. The Myth was teaching its own history, for it was a 
self-propagating Myth. 

At that stage in the discussion, there had come a ray of light from 
Mr. Hankin when he had said that objectivity was an attitude of mind. 
If we meant by objectivity, not so much adherence to facts as a passion 
for truth, then we had got a long way towards seeing both what the 
question and the answer really were. It was not a question of making 
history books objective, it was a question of making men objective. 
And the implications of that were a good deal wider than the subject 
which had been under discussion. 
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1*, THE FAR EASTERN Crisis. Recollections and Observations. 
By Henry L. Stimson. 1936. (New York: Harpers, for the 
Council on Foreign Relations; London: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 8vo. xii +293 pp. $3. 15s.) 


THIs is a book of the first importance for all students of inter- 
national affairs. It is not often that we have the record of the views 
of a chief actor in a great international crisis laid before the public 
of the world only a few years after the event. 

Japan moved her armies into Manchuria in September 1931 and gave 
notice of her intention to withdraw from the League of Nations in 
March 1933. During that time Mr. Stimson was Mr. Hoover’s Secretary 
of State, and bore, under the President, responsibility for American 
foreign policy. In this book he gives an account of his efforts to 
establish a working cooperation with the League and especially with 
Great Britain for checking the success of what in his view was a 
violation of the Briand—Kellogg Pact and the Nine Power Treaty of 
1922, to both of which instruments the United States is a party, and 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, the instrument of which the 
United States is not a party but was a proponent. As to this co- 
operation Mr. Stimson ends on an encouraging note : 

“‘T am happy to say, from my experience in attempting it, that I believe 
that it [Anglo-American cooperation] is not only possible but easy, and I further 
believe that my own feeling as to the importance of Anglo-American cooperation 
in the solution of the problems of the world is shared by the majority of my 
countrymen.” 

And the encouragement is all the greater since Mr. Stimson has 
to record one or two failures to keep in step. And keeping in step 
ought not to be too difficult. After all, if we on this side of the ocean 
cannot have a connoisseur’s appreciation of a “‘ three-base hit ’’ (p. 159), 
we feel instinctively that this achievement in America’s national game 
is closely akin to a “‘ hat-trick,”’ or perhaps a six at cricket, and some 
of us may remember that the Oxford poet had to be trans-atlantically 
inspired by Walt Whitman when he spoke with exhilaration of the 
“feel of a fourer.”’ 

It is when Mr. Stimson comes to the doctrine of non-recognition, 
now inseparably linked with his name, that the international lawyer 
or student is inclined to ask further questions. How far has an 
effective substitute for economic, not to speak of military, sanctions 
been found in the League decision of March 11th, 1932 “‘ not to 
recognise any situation, treaty or agreement which may be brought 
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about by means contrary to the League of Nations, or to the Pact 
of Paris’’? Does this mean nothing more than a ‘“‘ moral condemna- 
tion’’ (p. 92)? Surely this cannot be all. If moral condemnation 
alone is intended, there are other means by which it can be conveyed. 
Non-recognition must mean action—or omission—of some kind. 
And this must differ according to the circumstances of each case. 
In the Manchurian case it apparently means the refusal to accept a new 
State as a member of the international community, in the Abyssinian 
case a refusal to accept the disappearance of a member or former 
member of that community. How are such decisions to be given 
effect in practical policy? Do they not involve a claim by one or more 
States to pass sentence with legal effect on the conduct of another 
State, to ‘‘ bar the legality,’ as Mr. Stimson writes to Senator Borah, 
of the act of that other State? This is an innovation, perhaps a 
desirable innovation, though not all States would agree with him, in 
international law. But what are its practical results? And are not 
the existence and authority of some organ of the international com- 
munity the necessary presupposition of the doctrine? Is that organ 
to be the League? If so, how far will non-members of the League 
accept its sertence? If some action is to be taken, is it to be directed 
to a restoration of the status quo which existed before the occurrence 
of the not-recognised event, or is it to be aimed at the creation 
of a new situation considered to be more in consonance with justice 
and international expediency—a new situation such as that which 
would have been created by carrying into effect the admirable report 
of the Lytton Commission? If, on the other hand, no action is to 
be taken, do we not run the risk of creating two worlds—one the world 
of what ought to be and the other the world of what is—with very 
different maps? Is this desirable in the practise of the art of inter- 
national affairs >—for the management of international affairs is an art 
and not a science. 

The reviewer who asks these questions stands humbly before the 
Sphinx. And perhaps that enigmatic creature has moved eastwards 
across the frontier that separates Egypt from Abyssinia. 

a A 


2*. ON THE RIM OF THE AByss. By Professor James T. Shotwell. 
1936. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xiv +400 pp. I2s. 6d.) 

3. POWERFUL AMERICA: Our Place in a Re-Arming World. By 
Eugene J. Young. 1936. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. 8vo. x +386 pp. $3.00.) 


Eacu of these books supplements and supplies a corrective to the 
other. Professor Shotwell, Canadian by birth and American citizen 
by choice, has long been known as one of the foremost Transatlantic 
thinkers upon international peace and as an unwearying worker for 
it. He played an unobtrusive part in the Paris Peace Conference. 
He it was who, early in 1927, persuaded the late M. Briand to offer 
the United States a bilateral pact for the outlawry of war between 
them—an offer which, indirectly and with many ups and downs, led 
to the multilateral Briand—Kellogg Pact of August 27th, 1928. At 
Geneva, in Columbia University, at the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, no less than at conferences upon the problems 
of the Pacific, Professor Shotwell has long been a familiar and ever- 
active figure. Wherever plots are being hatched against war, there 
he is sure to be. 
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Mr. Eugene J. Young is a very different, though not on that account 
less representative, citizen of the United States. He has been foreign 
news-editor of the New York World and is now “ cable editor ’’ of the 
New York Times. If Professor Shotwell represents everything which 
Britons find most attractive and comprehensible in American thought 
upon foreign relations, Mr. Young stands quite as faithfully for many, 
though not all, of the American suspicions and beliefs which Britons 
unacquainted with the United States find least comprehensible and 
most unattractive. 

The title of Professor Shotwell’s book is taken from an imaginative 
parallel which M. Paul-Boncour once drew at the Disarmament Con- 
ference between Dante’s Inferno and war. The French orator de- 
scribed the nations as inhabiting an abyss shaped in concentric circles 
which, from the outer rim of greatest security, grow narrower as they 
deepen towards the centre where live those peoples who are most 
threatened by war and have suffered most from it. M. Paul-Boncour 
argued that while modern war threatens all nations, it does not threaten 
them in equal degree; and that the organisation of peace must be 
adjusted to this fundamental condition if it is to succeed. It is use- 
less to expect nations “‘ on the outer rim ”’ either to incur or,to discharge 
an obligation to take military action against aggression everywhere. 
Hence a ‘‘regional’’ conception of graded obligations. Professor 
Shotwell thinks that the place of the United States in such a system 
is on the outer rim, distant, but not wholly removed from, the danger 
of war. 

From this standpoint he examines recent history, cites or repro- 
duces many useful documents and offers pertinent observations. 
His chapters on “‘ Isolation and Neutrality’ and ‘‘ The Victory of 
Nationalism ’’ should be pondered on this side of the Atlantic as well 
as on the Western and Eastern seaboards—without forgetting the 
Southern seaboard—of the United States. Dealing, for instance, 
with oil and cotton, he points out that American neutrality legislation 
cuts both ways, for belligerents may need oil even more than ammuni- 
tion and inay buy it in advance—as is shown by Japanese efforts to 
buy oil supplies for years ahead. 

The case of cotton is slightly different. Professor Shotwell writes : 

“In the eyes of munition makers it is not a thing to weave into cloth, but a 
base of high explosives. If, therefore, we were to carry out logically the isola- 
tionist policy, we should shut down on cotton from the very first. We are not 
likely to do this, because it would have a disastrous effect upon the South. But 
even the threat of any such possible action apparently has had a disconcerting 
effect upon European nations. . . . There would be nothing hostile or sinister 
in Europe’s turning to Brazil to find there a sure substitute for our uncertain 
supply. . . . Great Britain cannot allow its textile industry to perish, because 
cotton is contraband in war-time; too much of its economic life depends upon 
the Lancashire miils. But the blow to our South of any such major change in 
the cotton trade would be incalculable. It is not within the reach of possibilities 
for our Congress to contribute to such a result.” 


In the event of war between small nations, Professor Shotwell 
thinks, the drawbacks of isolationist neutrality would not matter 
much, ‘‘ but in major wars between Great Powers the iron clamp of 
prohibitions would create a situation not unlike that of a beleaguered 
nation.’”” Therefore something better is needed, some form of associa- 
tion with other nations, either through periodic international con- 
ferences for specific objects under the auspices of the League (such as 
Professor Shotwell advocated at the Paris Peace Conference) or of 
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arrangements for consultation with other States, in case of a threat 
to peace, such as Mr. Norman Davis foreshadowed officially at the 
Disarmament Conference in May 1933. Professor Shotwell thinks 
that ‘‘ security, like liberty, is maintained by enlightened intelligence.” 
The methods and the organs of the League may need development 
and reform; and when the League has to take action it ‘‘ should at 
least have a flag of its own. . . . This would not create the organ of 
a super-State, and yet it would definitely distinguish the application 
of the sanctions, even the military sanctions, from war. The effect 
of the adoption of a flag would be far-reaching, not only in politics 
but also in international law.”’ 

There is no doubt in Professor Shotwell’s mind that the United 
States ‘‘ will find a way to rectify its relations with the League of 
Nations, either by joining it upon terms which will effectively safe- 
guard its (United States) interests, or by making some arrangement 
with the League which will prevent a repetition of the sad story of 
misunderstandings and maladjustments in times of crisis.” 

It is here that Mr. Eugene Young’s conclusions, though not his 
arguments, come closest to Professor Shotwell’s. The League, Mr. 
Young believes, 


‘‘ will go on living. If its limitations be recognised and if it is not called upon 
to go beyond its strength, it can fulfil a very important function. . . . It has 
already worked a revolution in war-making. . . . Now, under the League, any 
threat of war is a world affair, and intervention to halt it is a recognised right 
of all other nations. Any trouble-maker knows that the whole case will be 


subjected to world judgment. 
‘« But, of itself, the League has neither the unity, the authority nor the power 


to assure world order. That authority and power rest with the great nations— 
chiefly with Britain and America—and must be asserted by them if we are to 
have an era of peaceful development.” 

And again :— 

“If the spirit of militarism and war should be resolutely stamped on there 
would be a prospect of another long era of peace and progress; for the world 
could then turn its thoughts and energies to the more abundant life Providence 
is offering. With the spread of such abundance the primary cause of war— 
economic strain on peoples—could be very considerably abated. With the spread 
of democracy under the influence of the English-speaking peoples the imperialist 
idea could be broken down more and more. American idealism and realism, 
marching side by side, could do much to promote a better world order.” 

These conclusions are reached by a very curious process. ‘‘ Robust 
Americanism is returning,’ runs the heading of Mr. Young’s first 
chapter. After having ‘‘ learned some hard lessons,’ the United 
States is arming. 

“‘ When the naval quotas expire with the abrogation of the Washington and 
London Agreements at the end of 1936, we shall be free again, if we desire, to 
build the greatest navy in the world. We are beginning to build the greatest 
air force. The hard lessons have been learned.” 

One of these lessons, apparently, is that the League of Nations 
was a British device ‘‘ born deep in the recesses of the British Imperial 
Defence Council and afterward passed on to the American President.” 
In this League “ high politics ’’ have continually been played to the 
disadvantage of a guileless United States. Even the Washington 
Conference of 1921, with its provision for Anglo-American naval 
“ parity,’”’ wasa British contrivance astutely designed to check American 
naval development, much as the Monroe Doctrine was cunningly 
suggested by Canning and foisted on President Monroe. When 
Japan invaded Manchuria and Secretary Stimson proposed to co- 
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operate with Great Britain, the British Foreign Secretary cold- 
shouldered him and played up to Japan—until the United States 
withdrew its navies from the Pacific and left the Dominions to put 


pressure on the British Foreign Office. ‘‘ Simon, afterward, was 
removed as Foreign Minister largely because of his anti-American 
policy.” 


British subtlety and European guile, taking advantage of American 
simplicity, form one of the main themes of Mr. Young’s book. He 
makes France and Great Britain, severally and jointly, responsible 
for the financial crisis in the United States in 1929, and for the con- 
tinuance of the crisis in 1931 and 1932. These Europeans are tricky 
and dangerous people. Yet the world is no longer what it was. Even 
America has ceased to be the ‘‘ Land of Opportunity ” for her youth. 
The world awaits American leadership towards a higher civilisation. 
Therefore narrow trade and financial policies must be abandoned 
if prosperity is to return. A vast field of opportunity is thus opened 
by American commitments to Great Britain and France. The British 
Empire is already deeply penetrated by American influences, both 
politically and economically. 

What is needed, Mr. Young believes, is a World Police Power. 
But, he says, as the constable sings in “‘ The Pirates of’Penzance,”’ 
the policeman’s lot is not a happy one. 

“It’s risky. Spoiled Americans would far rather continue comfortably to 
let others attend to the disorders of the world while they garnered in benefits. 
But let no American deceive himself—or herself: That time is really gone. If 
we have not learned sufficiently from our loss of ten or fifteen billions of treasure, 
from our great depression, brought on by our refusal to face world facts practically, 
then Destiny doubtless will have other hard lessons for us. But if we do take 
the responsibilities that have been prepared for us, then there is a good chance 
that we will garner great benefits to ourselves and pass them on to others.” 

As a guileless appeal to a guileless folk this is hard to beat. It is 
doubtless sincere. Hence its interest. WICKHAM STEED. 


4*. ANARCHY OR PEACE? By Lord Davies. 1936. (London: 
New Commonwealth. 8vo. 17 pp. 9d.) 

Lorp Davies is not the least stimulating contributor to the dis- 
cussions in which for the past six or eight months public men and 
students of international affairs have expressed their opinions about 
the future of the League of Nations. In the course of these discussions 
it has become possible to distinguish two main lines of thought among 
the advocates of revision. There are those who propose to limit the 
obligations imposed upon members, either by removing altogether 
the sanctions articles of the Covenant or by substituting a system of 
regional security pacts for the present “ universal”’ obligation to 
restrain an aggressor. On the other side are those whose remedy 
would be to extend rather than to diminish the powers of the League 
to enforce its decisions. The New Commonwealth was identified with 
the second of these approaches to reform, long before events made the 
problem such a pressing one as it is to-day, and the present essay by 
its chairman and founder is a re-statement of the ideas which the 
society was created to promote. 

Lord Davies finds that the failure of the League machine to operate 
effectively in recent disputes was due to the amount of water that 
had found its way into the petrol tank, and to the facts that ‘‘ no 
plant existed to test the quality of the petrol and no attempt was made 
to ensure that the guarantees of its quality were forthcoming.” 
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Proposals to limit the functions of the League he dismisses as mere 
“‘emasculation ’’ of its Covenant. He finds the arguments in favour 
of a regional system to be based on the assumption that nations are 
more likely to combine to resist aggression if it takes place in a zone 
where their own vital interests are affected. But he finds also that 
while it is almost impossible to define what these regional “‘ interests ”’ 
are, or how far they extend and overlap, there is clearly one interest 
which knows no geographical boundaries, which transcends all other 
interests, and which is undoubtedly vital—the need to secure ‘‘a 
just and righteous peace.’’ A system of regional mutual assistance 
pacts is, in Lord Davies’s opinion, quite inadequate to safeguard 
this common interest, and is in fact little more than a face-saving 
device for the Great Powers. 

In the concluding paragraphs of his essay, Lord Davies draws his 
own conclusions from the failure of the League in the Abyssinian 
episode, and formulates his own solutions: a procedure for peaceful 
change, the Equity Tribunal; and a guarantee of good behaviour, the 
International Police Force. OLIVER JACKSON. 


5*. COLLECTIVE SECURITY. Reports and Memoranda submitted to 
the Seventh and Eighth International Studies Conferences, 
Paris, 1934—London, 1935. Edited by Maurice Bourquin. 
1936. (Paris: International Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation; London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo, xi + 514 pp. 
16s.) 


THE International Studies Conference, 1934 and 1935, on Collective 
Security, with which this book, most ably edited by Professors 
Bourquin, Cassin and Toynbee, deals at length, was one of a series 
held under the auspices of the International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation, since 1928, with the object of co-ordinating the scientific 
studies of International Relations in different countries. The hard 
work which lies behind these somewhat repellant titles has received 
but niggard publicity. Mr. Wells, indeed, appears to be lamentably 
ignorant of its very existence. Yet it is both novel and highly im- 
portant. Normally, international problems, on the solution of which 
civilisations hang, are approached from two directions—by the 
practical work of statesmen, always subject to drawbacks, and by the 
more unrealistic emotion of peoples, which is nevertheless very strong 
on matters connected with peace. But to-day these methods are 
desperately inadequate. Problems on this scale must also be thought 
out by experts, who, though their angle of vision may vary, do approach 
the matter with a trained mind. The International Studies Con- 
ferences aim at providing just this trained, expert staff work. 

The present volume contains scientific memoranda and frank 
discussions by experts from many countries on aspects of Collective 
Security—still be it remembered a central plank of British foreign 
policy—varying from the attitudes of various countries to the general 
problem, to analyses of its basic principles, and studies of the special 
questions of prevention and repression of war (for students the value 
of this would have been much enhanced had there been time to compile 
a careful index). 

Constructive resolutions were hardly to be expected of the Con- 
ference; but a number of important facts emerged. The meaning 
of Collective Security was made clearer ; even more clear the obstacles 
in the way of application. Opinions here differ largely between coun- 
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tries and inside the same country, e.g. France, Great Britain, Canada, 
the United States. Far more serious is a radical challenge to the whole 
idea of Collective Security coming from totalitarian Italy (no doubt 
supported by Germany and Japan had they been fully represented 
at the Conference). 

Collective Security, Italy declares, is anti-historic, anti-human. 
It makes a particular war into a World War, and degrades it from a 
war according to nature, i.e., on behalf of national interest and honour, 
into a war against nature. Security is exclusively a State’s own 
affair, to be buttressed by a military policy or special alliances or both. 
War can only be avoided by giving peoples effective and not theoretic 
means to satisfy their vital needs. 

Needless to say such a challenge was met by various speakers, 
including Professor Toynbee, who said that it stood quite plainly for 
the development of absolute local sovereignty—whereas the abolition 
of such local sovereignty is the only goal which can save Western 
civilisation. 

The lists are thus set; this book shows the situation plainly. We 
are faced with this choice: organisation for war, or organisation for 
peace. But trained minds, this time the Services’ experts, must get 
down to the further job of working out broad plans of “ collective 
preponderance of strength.’’ For there are ominous signs that the 
Powers who do not believe in peace are preparing to put in practice 
their version first. M. FANSHAWE. 


6. INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION IN EUROPEAN AIR TRANSPORT. 
By Laurence C. Tombs. 1936. (Columbia University Press ; 
Oxford University Press. 8vo. xx-+ 219 pp. Map. 15s.) 

7*, HUMANITY, AIR POWER AND WAR. By Philip Mumford. 1936. 
(London: Jarrolds. 8vo. 252pp. 12s. 6d.) 

8*. THE FUNCTIONS OF AN INTERNATIONAL AIR POLICE. 1936. 
(London: The New Commonwealth. 8vo. 14 pp. 6d.) 


It is now nearly four years since Mr. Baldwin warned us that 
‘« the air forces ought all to be abolished ”’ and that, since civil aviation 
also can be used for making war from the air, the nations ought to 
‘give the whole of their minds to this problem of civil aviation,” 
to see if it could be so controlled internationally that abolition of 
national air forces would be possible. What he said then is un- 
fortunately still true, and the present state of Europe hardly makes 
it less urgent for us to give our whole minds to this key problem. 
Each of these three books is an appreciable contribution towards its 
solution. 

Dr. Tombs’ book is important in two ways. First, it is what it 
sets out to be—a useful guide to the existing attempts at international 
co-ordination of European air transport. It is a mine of information 
and a masterpiece of orderly presentation, fascinating to read and 
essential for reference. Long experience in the Communications and 
Transit Section of the League of Nations has specially qualified Dr. 
Tombs to write this book. 

But secondly, everyone should read it who wants data for a judg- 
ment on the question of how military and civil aviation will have to 
be controlled if we are to get peace. For, although Dr. Tombs explains 
at the start that his purpose “ is not tosupport . . . the internationali- 
sation of civil aviation, or any other policy,” but rather “ to indicate 
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what are the existing elements of international organisation in European 
air transport, how such elements have come about in the face of national 
reactions, and what is their real significance,”—yet he is driven to 
conclude that “lacking . . . an adequate measure of international 
organisation with respect to both civil and military aviation . . . the 
air peril will continue to disturb, or even terrify, the nations, and air 
transport itself will not have attained that degree of freedom which 
alone will enable it to serve Europe and the world.’ His reasons are 
worth close study. 

The facts which Dr. Tombs has collected make nonsense of the 
economic objections to the internationalisation of civil aviation. 
For example, in November 1932 a committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce passed a resolution (endorsed in March 1933 
by the I.A.T.A.) saying that internationalisation ‘‘ would be a serious 
obstacle to the free development of commercial aviation.’’ The use 
of the phrase ‘‘ free development ”’ is, as Dr. Tombs points out, curious 
in view of the heavy subsidies still given to European air transport 
companies. He shows how— 

“* After some fifteen years, the air activities of Europe as a whole appear to 
have gone between one-quarter and one-third of the distance towards financial 
autonomy. . . . Apart from the subsidy, as such, the cost of installing and 
maintaining the ground organisation . . . is usually met by the State.” 

The services which the public receives for all this money are still 
meagre and irregular. And if they improve, that will be in spite of, 
not because of, the present imperfect cooperation between national 
companies nationally subsidised for military ends. “In the legal 
and technical fields there is a considerable and ever-growing amount 
of international organisation. Can one discern even the beginnings 
of such organisation in the establishment and operation of the actual 
European air transport companies?’ There are, of course, “‘ pools,” 
about which Dr. Tombs gives some valuable information on pp. 38- 
40; but “ receipts from subsidies of every kind remain at the disposal 
of the companies.”’ His accounts of national barriers to air transport 
(e.g. on pp. 56-57 and 63-69) make tragi-comic reading. And “‘ technical 
uniformity of equipment . . . is necessary to the welfare of European 
air transport,” yet there is hardly any. In face of these facts, those 
who in the name of freedom for civil aviation have opposed its trans- 
ference to international ownership have a heavy responsibility. To 
develop air power, civil and military, under an effective international 
authority, is essential both to the prevention of fatal warfare and to 
the provision of efficient air transport in Europe. 


Captain Mumford, from a quite different starting-point, converges 
to the same conclusion. His book also is the fruit of experience— 
eighteen years’ service in the Army and the Air Force. Though not 
well constructed, it is thoroughly readable because it is simply and 
vividly written in that direct and matter-of-fact style which is peculiar 
to service writers at their best. 

To those who, like Lord Londonderry and Lord Hailsham, claim 
that war from the air could be confined to strictly military objectives, 
pp. 71-79 of Captain Mumford’s book give a devastating answer from 
his own experience. His considered opinion is that ‘‘ aviation used 
for national struggles cannot offer us protection. ... Keep this 
weapon as the servant of nationalism by using it for so-called national 
self-defence and the question of whether we may destroy our civilisa- 
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tion becomes the unarguable fact that we must inevitably destroy 
it.” As the only way to meet the air menace Captain Mumford urges 
the internationalisation of civil aviation (of which, he bears witness, 
the administrative problems are ‘‘ by no means insuperable’”’) and 
the creation of an international air police force. Such a force, he 
shows, cannot be confined to merely “‘ interceptive’’ functions. But 
(and this is where his book falls seriously short) he does not face the 
eas) of preventing the internationai air force itself from being 
misused. 


The New Commonwealth’s study of the functions of an inter- 
national air police does go some way towards solving the problem, 
but not quite far enough. It would limit the powers and duties of 
an international air police by distinguishing between default and 
aggression—cases of default to be met by diplomatic and economic 
sanctions only, with the international air force as a guarantee of their 
effective application. (There has already been an approach to recogni- 
tion of this distinction in the Stresa Resolution.) As for cases of 
aggression, there is a further distinction between members and non- 
members of the International Authority. It is assumed that all the 
States Members have handed over their military aircraft to the 
International Authority and that their civil aviation is adequately 
supervised; aggression by a State Member would therefore be highly 
unlikely, any preparations would be easily detected, the only weapons 
available to it would be civil aircraft, and “‘ the probable policing 
function of the International Air Police in this instance could be 
confined to the destruction of civil aerodromes and aeroplane factories, 
and of the land and sea forces of the aggressor.” But in a case of 
aggression from a non-member “ reprisals—even the bombing of 
cities—should not be ruled out, otherwise the initial handicap— 
inability to strike the first blow—imposed upon the international 
policeman would be increased, whilst the deterrent effect upon the 
aggressor would be diminished,” 

These proposals are obviously important, and the whole pamphlet 
should be read with care; it is so compact that the busiest person 
should have time for it. But it too, while it defines very well how an 
international air police ought to be used, leaves unsolved the problem 
of preventing it from being in fact misused. Something must be done 
to prevent a group of States of one ideology from capturing the control 
of the whole internationalised air power; otherwise States of various 
types of internal régime will never join. The only way is to limit 
the international air force itself—both its functions and its equipment— 
to a patrolling and first-aid force, and to provide for the use of inter- 
nationalised civil aviation as the main supply and reserve of bombers 
in case of large-scale aggression. This is the next question for the New 
Commonwealth and Captain Mumford to work out. 

Are all these questions now merely academic? If they are, then 
so probably is the question whether Great Britain and the civilised life 
of Europe will survive. JONATHAN GRIFFIN. 


9. THE War IN OUTLINE, 1914-18. By B. S. Liddell Hart. 1936. 
(London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. xvii-+ 259 pp. Map. 
5s.) 

To epitomise the story of the Great War in all its theatres and 
phases within the compass of some 250 short pages is a task which has 
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called for all the powers of selection, compression and expression 
of the gifted author. The narrative is accurate and the sequence 
and inter-relation of events are presented with unfailing skill. But 
the mere narration of events is not the real purpose of this work, and 
only provides the stalking-horse from behind which Captain Liddell 
Hart pours his scorn on the professional soldier (of all countries) as a 
higher commander. This purpose is disclosed at once in the eight- 
page preface, and runs like a scarlet thread throughout the criticism 
interwoven in the subsequent narrative. 

The author’s main thesis is that neither the mental equipment 
nor the education of a professional soldier fits him for the exercise of 
higher command in modern war on a large scale; he is not trained to 
“think big,”’ and is out of touch with the great social, economic and 
industrial problems of civil life. This argument is interesting, but 
somewhat misleading, as it ignores the enormous progress made in 
the general education of the officer, certainly in Great Britain, since the 
War. He infers that a non-professional soldier—a politician or 
eminent business man are suggested—might prove more suitable 
than the professional one for the higher command of troops. At the 
same time he admits that ‘‘ another asset for high command is personal 
experience of fighting and the effects of fire.”’ 

Apart from its over-insistence on the ineptitude of nearly all the 
higher commanders of the War, the work is most instructive and 
readable. Naval operations are adequately dealt with, though the 
Zeebrugge enterprise is not mentioned, and the Admiralty is rightly 
criticised for its slowness to adopt the convoy system to counter the 
submarine menace. Air operations, on the other hand, receive but 
scanty notice. 

The book is marred by only one misprint—on p. 136, where 
“‘ Sinai’ should read “‘ Siwa.”’ J. H. M.-C. 


10*. DwicHt Morrow. By Harold Nicolson. 1935. (London: 
Constable. 8vo. xv + 432pp. 18s.) 


THERE is no need to speak here of Mr. Nicolson’s skill as a 
biographer. It has never been shown to greater advantage than in 
this remarkable study of a great American whose sympathies extended 
far beyond even the spacious boundaries of his own country. His 
account of Dwight Morrow’s early years and surroundings is almost 
uncanny in its intuitive understanding of American social and educa- 
tional values. Out of it there emerges the portrait of a singularly 
likeable man of simple tastes and great sincerity. A man singularly 
unfitted, to all outward showing, to play a great part in the arena of 
international finance. It is a testimony to Mr. Nicolson’s biographical 
talent that one immediately sympathises with Dwight Morrow’s 
nightmare dread of great wealth—a dread so perfectly in keeping with 
the whole character of this singular man. Yet it might have been 
thought quite out of harmony with the career upon which he was about 
to embark at that moment. Up to this point Mr. Nicolson’s study of 
Dwight Morrow is almost the perfect biography. Afterwards it seems 
to at least one reader that something is lacking. Exactly what, it is 
difficult to define. Perhaps Mr. Nicolson was more interested in the 
man than in the financier. Certainly the financier never comes to 
life. One cannot see Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s brilliant partner actually 
at work as one saw the student and the lawyer. Yet Morrow was 
engaged during the years of the World War in the greatest financial 
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operations that have ever been undertaken. A more intimate account 
of these colossal operations would have been welcome, and would seem 
to be an essential part of an estimate of Morrow’s achievement. The 
fact that Mr. Nicolson regains his former intuitive touch in describing 
Morrow’s ambassadorship in Mexico suggests a possible reason for his 
sudden loss of touch in the preceding account of the financier. Here he 
is on familiar ground, and can sympathise to the full with the 
Ambassador’s hopes and fears. It is hardly surprising that Morrow’s 
superhuman powers of work should have taken toll of his physical 
strength. Mr. Nicolson’s biography serves very clearly to show that 
America was not the only loser by Morrow’s premature death. A 
brilliant book that renders a real service to the cause of Anglo-American 
understanding by revealing to English readers the background against 
which American statesmen live and work. Ian F. D. Morrow. 


11*, EssAYS IN HONOUR OF GILBERT Murray. By H.A.L. Fisher and 
others. 1936. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 308 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 


IT is a pleasing practice, this of offering to a scholar on festive 
occasions a posy of flowers of learning culled by his disciples. In this 
case both his disciples and his coevals have been gathering for Professor 
Murray on his retirement; most of them have brought their flowers 
from his own garden, some have gone far afield (Sir Hubert Murray, 
for example, to Papua) for their biossoms. The nosegay is both 
varied and attractive. 

Classics, of course, take pride of place—the Greek dramatists and 
Murray’s incomparable translations of them. Next comes the theatre, 
and the influence of the Attic tragedy, as Murray interprets it, on the 
modern stage. Then comes the cause of Peace, with Murray’s unweary- 
ing labours on behalf of the League of Nations—testimony, as Professor 
Cornford fitly says, “‘ to the breadth of interest of one who has been 
willing to lay aside his chosen pursuits for the service of mankind.”’ 
After an interesting hint of Murray’s powers of telepathy, there are 
finally the tributes of scholarship generally. A fascinating essay by 
Mr. Edwyn Bevan on Greek rhetoric lines up with a terrifying excursus 
by Dr. Margoliouth on Greek mistranslations of a corrupt Syriac text. 
From those Olympian heights we swerve down into a group of stray 
papers in which each admirer of the Master offers a bit of his or her own 
handiwork without any striving after a common pattern. 

MESTON. 


12. FRIEDRICH ENGELS: A Biography. By Gustav Mayer. 1936. 
(London: Chapman and Hall. 8vo. 323 pp. 15s.) 


Tuis abbreviated English version of Dr. Mayer’s standard biography 
of Engels omits too much important material, including the notes and 
bibliography, to satisfy the student. But it will give the general 
reader a pleasant and unimpeachably accurate account of the life of 
Marx’s famous partner. 

It is difficult not to be attracted by a man who sacrificed himself so 
utterly and so unselfishly as Engels to the needs of one in whom he 
recognised an intellect and a personality of an altogether higher order 
than his own. From the moment when they came together in the 
autumn of 1844, Engels had no other mission in life but to serve and 
support Marx, intellectually and materially. The story of Marx’s 
financial dependence on him, of the articles which he wrote to appear 
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over Marx’s signature, of his writing up after Marx’s death of the last 
two volumes of Das Kapital from the master’s chaotic notebooks, 
has been told often enough to become almost a legend; and the task 
of disentangling the living personality is not altogether easy. Dr. 
Mayer has made it more difficult for himself by austerely rejecting all 
the details of the lighter side of Engels’ life, of which, had he chosen, 
he could have amassed an enormous quantity, more or less reliable; 
and his fidelity to Marx has deterred him from any really critical 
psychological analysis of this remarkable friendship. The result is a 
little stiff and solemn. But for anyone who wants a straightforward, 
scholarly account of Engels as a public figure, and an estimate (slightly 
exaggerated, as becomes a loyal biographer) of his contribution to 
‘ Marxism,’’ this book—or still better, of course, the two-volume 
German original published last year in Holland—is a mine of 
information. E. H. Carr. 


13. STRUGGLE, 1914-1920. By Evelyn Wrench. 1936. (London: 
Nicholson and Watson. 8vo. xii + 504 pp. I5s.) 


SiR EVELYN WRENCH has enjoyed, and earned, an unusual variety 
of experience and the friendship of an unusually large number of those 
people who have made their mark on contemposary history. The 
present volume of his autobiography deals with the War years, during 
which he was inter alia a director of the Continental Daily Mail, the 
organiser of an ‘‘ Overseas Tobacco Fund ’”’ and an “ Overseas Aircraft 
Flotilla’’ (both War-time activities of the Overseas League), a 
lieutenant in the R.F.C., private secretary to Lord Rothermere during 
his tenure of office as Secretary of State for Air, and assistant to Lord 
Beaverbrook at the Ministry of Propaganda. His most important 
achievement of those years was the foundation of the English-Speaking 
Union, which was brought about after long preparation in the last 
summer of the War. 

Such opportunities come to few men outside the inner circle. 
Judged by its contents bill, this should be an absorbing book. But 
Sir Evelyn is an organiser, not a thinker or a writer; and whether 
through excess of discretion or lack of an eye for the vivid incident 
and the revealing trait, this stout volume is full of emptiness. Sir 
Evelyn has been intimately associated at different times with Lord 
Northcliffe, Lord Rothermere and Lord Beaverbrook. What a chance 
for anyone with a critical faculty and a gift for writing! But even 
those salient personalities, though several pages are devoted to them, 
fail to emerge from the general flatness. To those who lived through the 
War, Struggle may serve to recall some half-forgotten incidents and 
impressions of those crowded years. Otherwise, it is a sad instance of 
the fact that those who do cannot always write. JoHN HEATH. 


14. THEATRE OF LiFE. By Lord Howard of Penrith. Vol. I, 1863- 
1905. 1935. (London: Hodderand Stoughton. 8vo. 336pp. 
21s.) 


IN this first volume of an entertaining autobiography Lord Howard 
of Penrith (better known, perhaps, as Sir Esmé Howard) tells the story 
of his life, and tells it well, from his school-days until his final entry 
into the Diplomatic Service. The period covered is 1863-1905, and in 
those years Lord Howard was successively diplomatist, rubber-planter 
and prospector, inquirer into industrial problems in London and 
politician. He also fought in the South African War, and gives an 
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interesting description of his meetings with Cecil Rhodes. There is 
little that is of any special value to the historian of diplomacy, but 
that is an omission which Lord Howard is likely to make good in the 
succeeding volumes. I. F. D. M. 


15. LETTERS FROM Prison. By Ernst Toller. 1936. (London: 
John Lane. 8vo. xix + 309 pp. I2s. 6d.) 

Tus remarkable collection of letters was written by Herr Toller 
from prison while serving a five-year sentence for his participation in 
the Bavarian revolution of 1919, when he was second in command to 
Kurt Eisner. The red revolution in Bavaria was followed by a white 
terror, which made that country for many years the home of reaction 
in Germany. That Herr Toller felt himself, as a political prisoner, 
harshly and brutally treated, is natural enough. But it is not every 
counter-revolution which has meted out to prominent revolutionary 
leaders even this degree of tolerance. From prison he was able to 
write plays of a semi-political character which were produced in Berlin ; 
and there was at one moment the possibility of his election as a Social- 
Democrat deputy to the Reichstag, which would have secured his 
automatic release from prison. It is perhaps symbolical of the political 
disunion of Germany that such different attitudes were possible in 
different states of the Reich. 

The main interest of these letters is personal and literary rather than 
political. Of politics Herr Toller speaks with the concentrated bitter- 
ness of the disillusioned idealist. He, like others, had been promised a 
new heaven and new earth; and all he found was chaos, cruelty and 
reaction. ‘‘ No nation has ever taken defeat with less dignity,’ he 
writes of his country ; and he quotes with approval a remark attributed 
to Mr. Lloyd George, that ‘‘ It is impossible to negotiate with the 
German statesmen—they are too mediocre.’’ Most significant of all 
is a passage which merits quotation at length and without comment : 

“Prophets ’’ and preachers go in swarms through the country. I was sent 
a bundle of leaflets. 

One .. . writes: Iam Nature. I am Deed. 

Another . . .: Iam the New Gospel. 

A third one: Iam the Great I. I am love. 

On December 21st I speak in the Felsenkeller Hausser: I prophesy collapse. 
Iam the Leader. I and the Father are one. I am the Saviour of Germany. 

Madmen? or Augurs? or plain Impostors ? 

One thing makes me reflect : the multitude of their adherents. 

Only where spiritual decay, instability, life without roots, belief in collapse, 
hold sway can such men gain influence among the peoples. 

This is a grim book, but it contains flashes of insight into the mind 
of Germany in the years after the War. E. H. Carr. 


16. DMITROFF’S LETTERS FROM PRISON. 1936. (London: Gollancz 
and Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 156 pp. 6s.) 

THE Reichstag trial was one of those stories of heroism which touch 
the imagination of the world; and everything connected with its 
hero is invested with an interest out of all relation to its intrinsic 
importance. The present small volume, which contains personal letters 
and notes for his defence written by Dmitroff in prison, adds nothing to 
our knowledge. But these documents provide fresh evidence, if that 
were required, of the extraordinary courage and exceptional clear- 
headedness of their writer. The German authorities have some 
reason to consider themselves unlucky in having met so formidable 
an antagonist. E. H. Carr. 
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17. THE CATHOLIC TRADITION OF THE LAW oF NATIONS. By John 
Eppstein. 1936. (London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 


8vo. xxi-+ 525 pp. I5s.) 


THE title of his book inspired the hope that Mr. Eppstein had 
undertaken the task of tracing the development of Catholic tradition 
in political relations from the conception of the Pax Romana supported 
on the twin pillars of a Universal Church and a Universal Empire 
down to the present conception of a more or less ordered community 
of professedly equal sovereign States. Mr. Eppstein’s aim is, however, 
something less ambitious. He has brought together in his solid volume 
a large number of the official pronouncements of the Church, or of 
authorised Catholic commentators, dating from different periods, on 
certain aspects of inter-State relations—war and peace, nationalism, 
the League of Nations, etc. This is, no doubt, useful. But even 
within this limited scope the need of a wider historical perspective 
makes itself felt. It is difficult, at any rate for a non-Catholic, to 
appreciate the spirit of the pronouncements of the Holy See on current 
affairs unless he reminds himself that they are the relic of an age when 
the Catholic Church could claim to represent the universal conscience 
of civilised humanity. Continuity is, however, not identity; and when 
quoting Pope Benedict XV’s war-time utterance that it would be 
“folly to dream that the Church ever wants, or ever wanted, to 
suppress or obliterate the nations,’’ Mr. Eppstein might have reminded 
us that the recognition of a multiplicity of sovereign States is entirely ) 
contrary to the ideal of the medieval church, and that as late as the 
first half of the nineteenth century the Holy See regularly used its 
influence against the manifestations of nascent nationalism character- 
istic of the Europe of that period. Recent history shows that the diffi- 
culties of reconciling the claims of nationalism with those of a universal 
church have not even now been everywhere overcome. 

The substitution of national sovereign States for a professedly 
universal empire has equally introduced an element of confusion into 
the attitude of the Holy See to war. In the medieval period, 
wars against the enemies of Christendom were just and even 
“ holy ’’; wars between Christian States partook of the nature of civil 
war. This criterion having disappeared, the Church has hitherto 
failed to find a new one. True to its compromise with nationalism, it 
gives no encouragement to absolute pacifism, and condemns refusal 
to perform military obligations in conscript countries. Moreover, it 
has failed, both in the Great War and during the recent war in 
Abyssinia, to make any clear pronouncement against aggression—a 
failure which has been a source of disappointment to many English- 
speaking Catholics. But it is difficult to see what bolder step the 
Vatican could have taken. Like the League of Nations, it has lost the 
super-national and universal status which was an essential part of its 
original ideal; and in facing practical issues, it is sometimes compelled 
to adapt its pace to that of some of its less advanced members. 

E. H. Carr. 





18*, THE NExT FIvE YEARS. By various hands. 1936. (London: 

Macmillan. Demy 8vo. xvi-+ 320pp. 5s.) 
19*. TowarDs A NATIONAL Poticy. By five members of the National 
Labour Committee. 1936. (London: Longmans. Cr. 8vo. 
xix + 146 pp. 2s. 6d.) 
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20*, PLANNING FOR EMPLOYMENT. A preliminary study by some 
Members of Parliament. 1936. (London: Macmillan. Cr. 
8vo. xii+ 97 pp. 2s.) 

21*, PRINCIPLES OF EcoNoMiIc PLANNING. By G. D. H. Cole. 1935. 
(London: Macmillan. Cr. 8vo. xxiii + 435 pp. 6s.) 

22*, PLEASURES OF PLANNING. ByI.M.Horobin. 1935. (London: 
Macmillan. Cr. 8vo. ix -+ 192 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


THE student of planning might well begin with Mr. Horobin’s 
little book before he reads the others in this bunch. It puts the case 
for the status quo, individualism, capitalism, free initiative; and rides 
a joyous tilt against all the serious things which the other writers 
have to say. ‘‘ The problem of our time,’’ muses Mr. Horobin, “ isn’t 
an economic problem at all. It is a political problem: the problem 
of how to protect economics from the politician, and how to protect 
the economical politician from his constituents. . . . Sugar beet isn’t 
a crop, it’s a charitable endowment. . . . Marketing schemes are 
a kind of tontine endowed by the state for the purpose of stopping 
production.” Mr. Horobin can at the same time be serious enough 
when he chooses; and his witty onslaught is a useful tonic before the 
solid meal provided by the other writers. . 

Planning, however, has come to stay. As Dr. Hugh Dalton was 
telling us recently, it is not necessarily a good thing in itself, but a 
good plan well executed is always better than no plan at all. The 
execution is everything; and if the three groups who have produced 
the first three books on our list could only come together—and their 
points of view are not dissimilar—the prospects of getting something 
done would be enhanced. 


The Next Five Years is sponsored by a group comprising 150 men 
and women of distinction who are described as “drawn from all 
parties or attached to none”’; and their essay strives bravely to 
eschew partisan politics. It is a remarkably thorough piece of work, 
over which even Mr. Punch waxed enthusiastic. ‘‘ Utopia within 
our reach’’ is what he called it. It is not, we may trust, utopian. 
Nor is it within our reach, if that means, as the authors hope, a pro- 
gramme which could be carried through in the lifetime of a single 
Parliament; at the present pace of legislation it would require a 
generation. Nevertheless it forms an admirable basis for constructive 
reform in almost every field. The “low tariff Club”’ of nations to 
be led by Great Britain; the reform of the capital or investment 
market; the plans for helping agriculture; the State’s attitude towards 
private enterprise and monopolies; the redistribution of wealth 
and leisure—these and many other topics of supreme national im- 
portance are handled with discretion and knowledge. Individual 
readers may dislike individual planks in the programme; to the present 
reviewer, for example, the proposals for currency stabilisation seem 
dubious. But the scheme as a whole merits a backing such as will 
force it upon the attention of Government and Parliament if democracy 
is to show itself capable of wise national development. 


The second book on the list is mainly a plea by members of the 
National Labour group for the continuance of a National Govern- 
ment: give us ten years, they urge, of a strong government, free from 
party conflict and guided by “ enlightened empiricism,” and we shall 
then be a reconstructed “‘collectivist ’’ nation, They have all the 
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fervour of new converts: ‘‘ the party machine,’’ says one of the con- 
tributors, with a fine wealth of metaphor, “‘ distorts the picture, and 
if allowed free play may well wreck the ship of State.’’ An interesting 
paper in the collection is Mr. Kenneth Lindsay’s on the regulation of 
industry and agriculture, which might quite easily have been a chapter 
in The Next Five Years. 


The third book comes from a group of Conservative back-benchers 
who are understood to follow Lord Eustace Percy. They also believe 
that a National Government is essential, to deal with what is “‘ nothing 
less than a transition from ‘one era to another,” a transition as momen- 
tous as the industrial revolution of a century ago. Their aim, however, 
is modest: it is the sketch of a plan to “ bridge the existing gap 
between possible production and effective consumption.” This 
demands not only much reorganisation of industry, but also a com- 
prehensive export policy in place of a haphazard tariff on imports, 
and a new world of distribution and marketing. Of almost equal 
importance is the need for closer and more confidential relations 
between industry and high finance. Above all, parliamentary pro- 
cedure must be simplified and the Cabinet converted into a workable 
body. And then comes the final and familiar cry for leadership. 

On international affairs there are two remarkable contributions: 
a definition and a defence of the Collective System in The Next Five 
Years, and a striking plea for a group of ‘‘ Welfare States’’ and a 
corresponding economic foreign policy by Sir Alfred Zimmern in the 
second volume. The former is particularly rich in suggestions for 
those who are interested in the reform of the League. 


Mr. Cole’s treatise proceeds on familiar lines, with a hilarious 
fluency which conceals at times the wealth of material beneath. The 
argument in briefest summary is that planning is imperative to over- 
come the intolerable economic situation of the day. Capitalist 
planning (unless it is frankly Fascist) will merely tinker with the 
problem, because it will sternly reject any redistribution of wealth. 
The present policy of the Labour Party will be little better in its 
results. The only planned economy which can ever succeed must 
combine a controlled distribution of incomes with a coordinated 
organisation of production: capitalism, snobbery, individualism have 
served their day and earned their damnation. MESTON. 


23. FREEDOM. By Sir Ernest Benn and others. 1936. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. Cr. 8vo. 149 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


In this admirably balanced series of broadcast talks, by thirteen 
men of different types of eminence, one clear and definite conclusion is 
common to all, namely, that though Great Britain is and always has 
been the freest country in the world, yet none of us knows what freedom 
really is. Wecannot, of course, define it; that is universally admitted : 
but we have no chance of experiencing it, for we are all voluntary 
slaves to our habits and compulsory slaves to an interfering and grand- 
motherly legislature. Where then is freedom to be found? In Social- 
ism, says Mr. Herbert Morrison; in the Catholic Church, says Mr. 
Chesterton ; in downing democracy as we downed the old tyrant kings, 
says Sir Ernest Benn. The other contributors are not so ready with 
nostrums, but most of them are equally mournful, and it needs the only 
foreigner in the group, Professor Schrédinger, to tell us how well off 
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we are in reality. There are two addresses which leave the beaten 
track: a brilliant essay by Lord Eustace Percy on our educational 
needs, and a protest by the Bishop of Durham against the control 
of the Church by a democratic State: ‘‘ Everywhere,” he says, 
“democracy is de-Christianising government ’’; and he concludes that 
at all risks ‘‘ the Church of England must vindicate its spiritual freedom, 
and roll away from itself the incapacitating disgrace of its present 
bondage.”’ MESTON. 


24. DICTATURE DE LA LIBERTE. By Robert Aron. 1936. (Paris: 
Bernard Grasset. Cr. 8vo. 289 pp. 15 /rs.) 


THE “ Ordre Nouveau ’’ which was started by the late Arnaud 
Dandieu, on lines similar to the type of Socialism pictured by William 
Morris in England, finds its philosophy in this work by Dandieu’s 
disciple and fellow-reformer. It is a philosophy which dips into juris- 
prudence and psychology and sociology, without getting very deep into 
any of them. The underlying theory is a balance between discipline 
and liberty. The former vests in the State, but it must apply only to 
the mechanical side of life and work: the State being kept to the 
“subordinate réle’’ of administration and record. Liberty, on the 
other hand, provides the development of human personality and 
initiative, exercised through the free groupings of men in local and 
vocational corporations, which will regulate labour, production and 
credit without the intervention of the State. An interesting essential 
of the scheme is the Service Civil, a corps of leisured men and women 
who will take over the labours of manual workers for regular periods, 
so as to give the latter opportunities for leisure and a sense of human 
solidarity. An experiment of this character was actually carried out in 
a number of mills at Paris and Beauvais last autumn. 

M. Aron deals faithfully with the heretical socialisms of Russia, 
Germany and Italy, and even with the Cvoix-de-Feu. We are all 
living in Plato’s cave, he says, at present, and trying to sanitate and 
ventilate it, instead of making up our minds to get out of it. 

MESTON. 


25*. Les DicTaTEurs. By Jacques Bainville. 1936. (Paris: 
Denoel et Steele. Cr.8vo. 302 pp. 15 fs.) 


Tuis is a series of thumbnail sketches of dictators down the ages, 
from Solon and the Greek tyrants to Herr Hitler. There is a con- 
fidence of touch in the history, and a delicacy of style in the telling 
cf it, which make the book delightful reading, and emphasise the loss 
to literature caused by the author’s death. M. Bainville remarked 
that dictatorship may be the best form of government, but may also 
be the worst; and he clearly felt that the latter is generally true in the 
long run. He had no love for dictators; but, paradoxically enough, 
he regarded them as inevitable consequences of “‘ revolutions, de- 
mocracy and the parliamentary system ’’: at least, he said, that this 
is what Cromwell teaches us. He apparently agreed with Clemenceau 
that it would have been better for France if Napoleon had never been 
born; but he was scrupulously fair to Hitler and had clearly a weak- 
ness for Mussolini, in whom the ancient Romans live again. Cesar 
was the first Fascist; and the conquest of Numidia by Marius was an 
exact precedent for the recent campaign in Abyssinia. 

Of the modern dictators M. Bainville gave the palm to Kemal 
Ataturk, whose reforms have been daring and radical beyond all 
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belief. Professor Salazar of Portugal he regarded as the kindliest, 
and Primo de Rivera as the least efficient—too much of a gentleman, 
with no knowledge of where he was going or where he wanted to go! 
The long chapter on the dictators of South America condenses a vast 
amount of little known turbulence; but perhaps the most interesting 
passage in the book is the estimate of the Russian five-year plan of 
1928. The railway and hydro-electric projects have been failures, 
according to M. Bainville: the Ford works at Nijni-Novgorod are 
turning out cars which there are no roads to carry; expensive imported 
machinery is rusting away everywhere; and vast steel furnaces have 
been set up at a distance of 2000 kilometres from any coal-mine. Un- 
employment is soaring, and the workers’ lot is little better than that 
of convicts. MESTON. 


26. DER PROLETARISCHE SOZIALISMUS (“ MARxISMUS’’): Darstellung 
und Kritik. By Werner Sombart. 1935. (Berlin: Buchholz 
und Weisswange. 8vo. 43 pp.) 

27. DAs OEKONOMISCHE ZEITALTER. By Werner Sombart. 1935. 
(Berlin : Buchholz und Weisswange. 8vo. 47 pp.) 


THESE two pamphlets should be read together. Dr. Sombart, a 
convert from Marxism, published more than ten years ago an effective 
and well-informed indictment of Marxism in two volumes under the 
title Der Proletarische Sozialismus. He has now travelled farther, and 
perceived that the source of error resides not specifically in Marx, but 
in the ‘‘ Economic Age” of which Marx was the most characteristic 
product and expression. The Economic Age (which covers the whole 
nineteenth century with an overlap at both ends) is an age of spiritual 
and moral degeneracy; and for that age Marxism is true. Marxism 
is evil because it is the ideology of an evil age. 

As a critic of Marx, Dr. Sombart has proved too much. Asa critic 
of the nineteenth century, his facile generalisations expose him to 
such obvious retorts that it is difficult to take the second of these 
pamphlets at all seriously. E. H. Carr. 


28. NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By 
Frank Abbot Magruder, Ph.D. 1935. (New York: Allyn and 
Bacon. 8vo. xiv + 614 pp.) 


THIS is a text-book of international affairs, intended for fourth-year 
high-school students, and written in the belief that a sure knowledge of 
international problems “ will discourage another conflict which would 
hang another hundred billion dollar debt round the necks of our 
children.’”’ It is not a history book. Indeed, it assumes in its readers 
an amount of knowledge of world history which, if correctly assumed, 
does considerable credit to the teaching of history in American high 
schools. Its 600 pages cover such a vast field that the author has little 
room to interject his personal opinions. He has concentrated on the 
collection of facts. 150 pages describe the method of conducting the 
foreign affairs of the United States, her relations with her dependencies, 
and her spheres of influence in Central America. There follow 
necessarily brief but admirably compressed surveys of the government 
and economy of the other principal States of the world, and a final 
section describes the growth of International Law, including chapters 
on the U.S. Immigration Laws, War Debts and Reparations, the League 
of Nations, and the Permanent Court of International Justice. There 
are numerous illustrations and 38 maps, and each chapter is followed by 
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a short bibliography and a list of ‘“‘ Problems for Discussion ’’—sign- 
posts to a wider field of conjecture and opinion. 
OLIVER JACKSON. 


29*. WorRLD PoLitics, 1918-1936. By R. Palme Dutt. 1936. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 382 pp. 53s.) 


AN interpretation of historical events is always more valuable 
than a mere record: and Mr. Palme Dutt’s interpretation of politics 
and economics from 1918 to 1936 will be useful to many who may not 
agree with it. It is a vigorous, well-written and well-documented 
application of the Marxian creed to contemporary international 
affairs. The quotations from the speeches of statesmen and journalists 
would be most embarrassing for anyone who believed very strongly 
in our guides and interpreters; but those who are affected by “‘ bour- 
geois liberalism ’’ do not suffer from a belief in the infallibility of 
leaders. On the other hand, the very diverse sentiments of Soviet 
leaders in the years covered by this book are not quoted. Trotsky 
is not even granted the honour of a mention in the index. And Mr. 
Palme Dutt’s own language has changed slightly since he wrote his 
book Fascism and Social Revolution in 1934. In that book he used 
the plain words “‘ civil war.’” He advocated civil war and ‘the workers’ 
dictatorship as ‘‘ the only alternative to the capitalist dictatorship.”’ 
And he was very vigorous in his condemnation of ‘‘ democracy.”’ But 
in the new book the aim is to secure an alliance between Communists 
and certain “‘ democratic ’’ parties or even a pact between the Soviet 
Government and the present British Government! (p. 342). Perhaps 
only the language has changed; for the disagreeable words “‘ civil 
war ”’ are replaced by the phrases “‘ conquest of power ’’ and “ victory 
of the revolution.” But something has changed. Perhaps it is 
becoming clearer that the British Labour Party and Trade Union 
Congress are unlikely to advocate civil war or even to prepare for it. 
A ‘conquest of power’’ may mean only a majority vote: but is 
that what Mr. Dutt means? The argument of the book is that the 
new world situation in 1918 tended towards some sort of unity among 
the different nations: but this was prevented by “‘ capitalism.” 

Similarly the recovery in production between 1918 and 1929 was 
illusory : for the same capitalism caused the economic collapse which 
followed. The League of Nations is then criticised. No record is 
attempted of the work done or even of the changes in the structure 
of the League, but Mr. Palme Dutt says that the League was originally 
planned as an attack upon Soviet Russia—‘‘ concealed under the 
banner of democracy.’’ However, a miracle occurred. ‘‘ The entry 
of the Soviet Union into the League of Nations took place in 1934, 
and brought a completely new situation’’ (p. 148). The ‘‘ New 
Division of the World ”’ is then described as a conflict for colonies and 
materials; and the ‘‘ Main Areas of Conflict ’’ cover such diverse 
subjects as the 1926 Declaration on Dominion Status, the Abyssinian 
War and the doctrine of war preached by Hitler in Mein Kampf. 
Then follows a glowing account of progress under the Soviet Union, 
in spite of the evil plans of capitalist governments, as indicated in 
various quotations from books and speeches in 1923, 1929 and 1936. 
The ‘‘ peace policy’ of the Soviet Union followed its “‘ conquest of 
power.” But the capitalists did not like communist propaganda. 
Their dislike, says Mr. Palme Dutt, ‘‘ amounts to the demand that the 
Russian working class must break off relations with the working class 
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of other countries ”’ (p. 315). It is difficult to suppose that Mr. Palme 
Dutt really believes that; but perhaps he does not think that incite- 
ment to civil war ought to be disliked. In any case the final chapter, 
after the description of the complete collapse of capitalism, urges that 
there should be a “ collective peace front,’’ apparently consisting of 
some democratic and even capitalist governments, ‘‘ in unity with the 
Soviet Union.” 

The Marxian Last Judgment is to be postponed. But the pre- 
vention of war between nations is to be merely a step towards “ the 
decisive battle ’’—in a civil war within all nations—except, of course, 
the Soviet Union. It is a conceivable policy: but Mr. Palme Dutt’s 
exposition of the ‘‘ meaning ”’ of the events between 1918 and 1936 does 
not seem to be an adequate proof of the excellence or even the practica- 
bility of such a policy. And even if we avoid discussing the policy, 
which it is the main purpose of this book to advocate, we may be 
nevertheless doubtful of the application of a single creed to the com- 
plicated interaction of ideas and passions in recent politics. A 
“theory ’’ of historical development would naturally be modified as 
new factors and new issues appeared; but a “‘ creed,” established by 
Marx, on the evidence of 1848 and 1871, is too rigid to be persuasive 
as an explanation of current events to any mind which is not that of 
a “‘ true believer.” C. DELISLE BuRNS. 


30. THE MODERN WorLD: Political and Economic. By R. A. 
MacKay and S. A. Saunders. 1935. (Toronto and Halifax : 
Ryerson Press. 8vo. 558 pp. $1.95.) 


Tue Canadian authors of this book describe it as ‘‘a primer in 
the larger citizenship of the twentieth century.” It is in part a text- 
book for those who are just leaving secondary schools, in part an 
attempt to provide the “ intelligent man ’’ of Canada with the essential 
political and economic facts about this modern world, which will 
enable him to perform wisely as well as conscientiously his duties as 
a citizen. The book is not constructed on any strikingly original 
plan, nor is it intended to be a comprehensive handbook. But it is 
competently put together, and there seems to be no reason why it 
should not serve the purpose of its authors “to start the reader on 
a voyage of discovery in the hope that after he has parted company 
with the authors he will continue the exploration.’”’ The chapters 
on political questions confronting the modern world are written 
by Dr. MacKay, and the economic sections by Dr. Saunders. 

O. JACKSON. 


31. A SHORT HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE, 1600 B.C.-1935 A.D. 
By Cecil Roth. 1936. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xii + 


443 pp. 18s.) 
THREE thousand five hundred years ago the Jewish people began 
that connection with Palestine which Zionism has revived in our days. 
With an admirable grasp of the essential details of that long pilgrimage, 
Dr. Roth has traced the history of those millennia. The first section of 
the book deals with the Biblical period; the next traces the rise of 
Judaism as we know it to-day, and the evolution of the Jewish people 
into a religious civilisation which has proved itself able to withstand 
every test yet made upon it. In the third a comprehensive picture is 
shown of the coming of the Jew to Europe, his relations with the domi- 
nant Christian civilisation, and the change in his life and character which 
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that relationship produced. It is in this section that Dr. Roth betrays 
his own special interest, for, while the chapters on northern European 
history are conventional and at times perfunctory, he offers a rich store 
of new material on the history of the Jewish communities of Italy and 
southern Europe. For the understanding of the modern situation the 
next section, “‘ Twilight,’’ is of particular importance, and it is extremely 
well presented. Few people realise that the “‘ middle ages’’ for the 
Jews survived into the nineteenth century, and that to speak of 
“ ghettos ’’ and “ badges’’ as nightmares of a remote past, because 
they are ‘“‘ medieval,’’ is quite inaccurate. In the last eighty pages 
Dr. Roth surveys modern history from 1815 to 1935. While these last 
pages contain a most valuable amount of information, they are, perhaps, 
a little too hurried, with the result that they lack the admirable clarity 
of the earlier parts. Perhaps the events themselves are too confused 
to allow of clarity. Certainly the progress from medizval conditions to 
modern, repeated in Berlin, London, New York and elsewhere, the 
rapid assimilation of new learning, the quick exploitation of new oppor- 
tunities in the professions, in civic and economic life, the re-examination 
of religion, and the fundamental alteration of their relations with non- 
Jews were breathless movements, and Dr. Roth gives a graphic picture 
of their ensemble. 

In his title—though why B.C. is left out on the cover I do not 
understand—Dr. Roth suggests an analogy with the work of Green, 
and he confirms this in his preface by characterising other Jewish 
histories as but the record of persecutions and scholarship. That this 
is the fault of his material and not of the previous historians is betrayed 
by the fact that persecutions and scholarship occupy a very large part 
of his own book. The Jewish analogy to Green’s Short History of the 
English People has still to be written. 

In a work of synthesis like the present one mistakes are bound to 
creep in in details. The Theodosian Code belongs to Theodosius II, 
not to his earlier and greater predecessor. It is doubtful if “‘ Syrians ”’ 
were largely synonymous with Jews. Contemporary writers continu- 
ally distinguish them. The. eighteenth-century Gentile writers of 
Jewish history deserve better than to be dismissed as “‘ elementary 
Protestant experiments.’’ Some of the details of the Dreyfus case want 
correcting. And it is curious to ascribe the Jewish element in the 
Cabinet of Lloyd George to conscious philo-semitism. It is more 
likely to be due to the fact that it was largely Liberal—the traditional 
party of Jewish interest. Still, when such details are allowed for, the 
work is a notable piece of synthesis, and the more valuable for being 
eminently readable. Dr. Roth has certainly caught something of the 
great sweeping lines of his subject. A last remark must be addressed 
not to the author, but to his publisher. It will be a great day for the 
lovers of books which are pleasant to handle when Macmillans use up 
the last of their stock of elegant Victorian cloths. J. W. PARKEs. 


32*. THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL’ RELATIONS IN HIGHER AND 
SECONDARY EpucaTion. By S. H. Bailey. (Reprint from 
Year Book of Education.) 


Mr. BAILey here summarises the influences which have contributed 
to the movement for the promotion of international studies in education, 
and draws attention to some of the issues involved, expressly disc laim- 
ing any attempt to provide final answers. Most of the ground he 
covers is familiar to readers of International Affairs, since he is dealing 
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largely with research work and with institutions for the study of inter- 
national relations. He is definitely critical of certain tendencies in the 
teaching of international relations. In particular, he objects to the 
identification of the subject with the mere amassing of facts about 
anything bearing on current international affairs and, in another 
connection, to the idea expressed in the phrase “‘ education for peace.”’ 
This he regards as not only debasing to scholastic standards, but as a 
danger in itself (“‘ If education for peace, why not education for con- 
quest by violence or education for racial discrimination ? ’’) 

Perhaps he exaggerates a little the disadvantages of the Current 
Events Class in secondary schools. There is, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
no doubt whatever that international relations are best introduced in 
schools through the media of existing subjects and that the subject 
cannot be studied scientifically except at the University. But the 
examination syllabus is an ever-present menace, and the majority of 
children in secondary schools leave after taking School Certificate. 
The Current Events Class may well be, therefore, a lesser evil than 
absolute ignorance and lack of interest, or untutored dependence on the 
guidance of the Rothermere-Beaverbrook Press, in the making of an 
intelligent citizen. LG 


33*. THE REFUGEES FROM GERMANY: April 1933 to December 1935. 
By Norman Bentwich. 1936. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. 228 pp. 6s.) 

34. WHat Witt HaprEN TO THE JEWS? By Joseph Leftwich. 
1936. (London: P.S. King. 8vo. xii-+ 268 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THESE two books, though chiefly concerned with Jewish problems, 
both raise interesting and important questions of wider application. 
Professor Bentwich’s book is a careful statement of the efforts made 
to maintain, settle and re-train the flood of refugees from Germany 
resulting from the establishment of the Nazi régime. The book is 
written from the standpoint of the High Commission for Refugees 
from Germany, and gives detailed figures of the sums raised in various 
countries by numerous philanthropic institutions, of the refugees 
assisted thereby and of the successes and failures of attempts to start 
them afresh in nearly every country of the civilised world. It makes 
clear how truly international is the problem of the refugees, how 
hampered in effective action the High Commission has been by being 
divorced from the League in deference to German susceptibilities, 
and how difficult to overcome are the barriers to immigration raised 
to-day by practically every nation. The wonder is that so much has 
been accomplished; the most remarkable results perhaps being the 
absorption of immigrants at the rate of a thousand a month by Palestine 
and the permanent placing of academic refugees in Great Britain, 
the United States and Turkey. 


Mr. Leftwich’s book is original, extremely interesting and supported 
by a wealth of quotation from very diverse sources. He regards the 
problem of the Jews in Germany, Poland and other Eastern European 
countries as merely one aspect of the mal-distribution of population 
between Europe, America and Australia. His thesis is that it is 
essential in the interests of both the over-populated and the under- 
populated countries that the stream of immigration should flow once 
more and that Jews, no less than non-Jews, and probably no more, 
should take their part in the movement. He writes as an Orthodox 
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Jew, who has a great admiration for the work accomplished by Jews 
in Palestine, but who is not a Zionist, and who regards Palestine only 
as one of the places where Jews, unable to earn a living in Eastern 
Europe, may settle. There is an interesting and level-headed chapter 
on the Biro-Birdjan venture. 

This is a book written in the best liberal tradition, and probably 
represents accurately the views of a majority of the Jewish populations 
settled happily in the free countries of Western Europe and America. 
If the theme is sometimes obscured by parenthesis and quotation, 
the ideas, vigour and faith of the writer make it a book well worth 
reading. A. A. MocatTra. 


35*. THE ANTI-DRUG CAMPAIGN. By S.H. Bailey. 1936. (London : 
P.S. King. Demy 8vo. xiii + 264 pp. 12s.) 

Tus book must have entailed a vast amount of difficult and un- 
interesting work; and in undertaking it Mr. Bailey has rendered 
valuable service to the comprehension by the outside world of an 
obscure problem. Most of us hear of the disastrous spread of the drug 
habit; some of us read lurid tales of the drug smugglers; but very 
few of us have kept tally of the long and skilful war which Geneva 
has induced the civilised world to wage on the vice: It is a task 
hedged about with immense difficulties, and Mr. Bailey shows how 
they have been handled, and describes with full documentation the 
elaborate international machinery that has been constructed. The 
story is too technical for a brief review, but it is worth studying, both 
for a knowledge of the subject and as an instance of what can be 
done by international cooperation and goodwill in forwarding a 
humanitarian cause. The book ends with an interesting suggestion 
as to the possible application of similar procedure and methods to the 
problem of disarmament. MESTON. 


36*. THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1935. Edited by M. Epstein. 1936. 
(London: Longmans, Green and Co. 8vo. xiv + 319 + 190 
Pp. 308.) 

As in previous years the first, or political-historical, part of The 
Annual Register has been divided into three sections, dealing with the 
internal and external affairs of Great Britain, the British Empire and 
foreign countries. The articles written from contrasting points of 
view make interesting comparison, as, for instance, the article on France 
written by Monsieur Roger Lévy and the parallel accounts of German 
rearmament and of the Italo-Abyssinian dispute which appear in other 
chapters. The documents published this year include the Franco- 
Soviet Agreement and Herr Hitler’s proclamation with regard to 
conscription, the only document dating from the last half of 1935 
being the letter of resignation of the High Commissioner for Refugees 
from Germany. The dates and the spelling of proper names in this 
volume are not always accurate. For instance, the Saar Territory 
is said to have been returned to Germany on March 7th, whereas the 
correct date was March ist, and a Socialist Peer, sometime Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, appears to have been confused with the site of a 
Jubilee bonfire. 


37*. How STATES ARE GOVERNED. By Ernest F. Row. 1935. 
(London: Pitman. Cr. 8vo. 91 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


This is a useful little sketch of certain modern constitutions, which 
might suitably be read in secondary schools. Its brevity confines it 
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mainly to the British Empire and the United States, and the treatment, 
for example, of federations is only partial. There is an interesting chapter 
on dictatorships. MESTON. 


38*. SHAPING THE FuTuRE: A study in World Revolution. By 
Basil Mathews. 1936. (London: Student Christian Move- 
ment Press. 8vo. 160 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

In the first series of lectures to be delivered under the Alfred Gandier 
Memorial at Victoria University, Toronto, the author sets out, with a 
challenging sincerity, to express his convictions about the contemporary 
major crisis in human affairs, and about what it is possible for us to do 
to shape the future. 


39*. PLANNING UNDER SOCIALISM, and other addresses. By Sir 
William Beveridge. 1936. (London: Longmans, Green and 
Co. 8vo. 142 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


A series, with three exceptions, of broadcast talks printed practically 
without change. The first paper in the book, on ‘‘ The Economic Im- 
plications of Planning under Socialism,” from which the title of the work 
is taken, was delivered as the Herbert Spencer Lecture at Oxford. Other 
papers deal with unemployment, prices, the position of gold, non-economic 
nationalism, the French currency crisis, methods and results in Great 
Britain and America and other studies. 


40. DER STAAT IN DER KATHOLISCHEN GEDANKENWELT. By H. 
Rommen. 1935. (Paderborn: Bonifacius-Druckerei. 8vo. 
xi + 366 pp. Rm. 4.50.) 

A learned and thorough exposition and historical treatment of political 
theory from the Catholic point of view, with some outspoken things to 
say about irrational belief in blood and race and with emphasis on the 
fact that Christian social life is “infinitely more than mere questions 
of the sacristy.’’ The final chapters on international relations contain 
a dignified assertion of the German attitude to existing circumstances. 
The book is,an utterance of sanity in the midst of amad world. R. L 


41*, THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: A Statistical and Historical 
Annual of the States of the World for the year 1936. Edited 
by M. Epstein, Ph.D. 1936. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. 
1493 pp. Maps. 20s.) 

The Statesman’s Year Book for 1936 maintains its own high standard 
of previous years. Special efforts have been made to obtain trade figures 
for a good many countries for the year 1935, and all the information has 
been revised and brought up to date. 


42*, INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES: Sixth 
Year, 1931. Edited for the International Committee of 
Historical Sciences, Washington. 1936. (London: Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. xxxv + 531 pp. 45s.) 

The publication of this volume fills the last gap in the annual series 
of volumes of the Bibliography which was started in 1926 and is now 
complete to 1933. The 1934 volume is now in the press and will be 
published shortly. 

The “‘ List of Periodicals ’’ in the present volume has been omitted. 
In future it is to be extended and published regularly, providing a useful 
conspectus of the historical periodical literature of the world. 


PRE-WAR HISTORY 


43*. ENGLAND, 1870-1914. By R. C. K. Ensor. 1936. (Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. xxiii + 634 pp. Maps. 153s.) 

THE most inspired histories are commonly those written round a 

definite thesis; and Mr. Ensor might have written a more exciting, 

though certainly less reliable, book if he had chosen to label his period 
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the Heyday of Liberalism, or the Nemesis of Capitalism, or the Age 
of Mercantile Imperialism, and arrange his facts to suit the standpoint 
selected. He has, however, refused to be tempted by any of these 
or half a dozen other equally plausible hypotheses. His objectives 
have been completeness, accuracy and impartiality; and in all of them 
he has reached a standard rare even among the greatest contemporary 
historians. The critical may complain that he has given us not a 
history, but a text-book. But that has been his deliberate choice. 
He has given us no philosophy of history, but an admirable statement 
of the facts. 

This was almost inevitable given the two fixed points from which 
he presumably started—the size and the scope of the book. The size 
was limited by the plan of the series in which it appears, the scope 
dictated by the current fashion in history of dealing simultaneously— 
as it were, in parallel columns—with every branch of human activity. 
Mr. Ensor has followed the fashion with gusto, and is thoroughly 
qualified to do so. There are no gaps in his knowledge, and nothing 
comes amiss to him—from party politics to architecture, and from 
the invention of electric traction to fashions in women’s underwear. 
The uncomfortable word “ compendious ’’ seems to justify its existence 
as the epithet for Mr. Ensor’s volume. 

A reviewer in this Journal will naturally turn first to the pages on 
international affairs. Throughout the greater part of the period, 
British policy was still dominated by fear of Russia; and its ultimate 
result, where it succeeded, was therefore to weaken a future ally and 
strengthen a future enemy, though Mr. Ensor is perhaps rash in assum- 
ing that the San Stefano settlement, had it been endorsed, would 
have seriously impeded Germany’s Drang nach Osten. What Mr. 
Ensor does not point out is that this refusal to look further ahead 
than the eye can reach is a characteristic, permanent and (so far as 
can be judged from the experience of those countries who have en- 
deavoured to base their foreign policy on ingenious prevision) salutary 
limitation of British statesmen. Mr. Ensor makes a valuable and (I 
think) novel point when he traces back the change in the spirit of 
German policy in the ‘nineties not merely to the accession of Wilhelm IT 
and the disappearance of Bismarck, but to the French and German 
census figures of 1891, which for the first time incontrovertibly revealed 
the decisive and rapid growth of the numerical gap between the two 
populations. From this time Germany, far from fearing the revanche 
(as she had continued to do well into the ’eighties), ceased to regard 
France as a first-class military Power and considered herself free to 
apply the major part of her strength elsewhere. Mr. Ensor’s narrative 
of the British change of orientation and of the events leading up to 
the War is careful and adequate; and he is particularly good in his 
analysis of the attitude of the Liberal Party towards the international 
situation in the last pre-War years—a subject on which much still 
remains to be written. , 

In brief, there is no other book on this vital period which covers 
so much ground half so thoroughly; and Mr. Ensor’s England 1870- 
1914 will have to find its place in every serious library. E. H. Carr. 


44*, DIE ENGLISCHE POLITIK IM JULI 1914: Eine Gesamtdarstellung 
der Julikrise. Von Ernst Anrich. 1934. (Stuttgart and 
Berlin: Verlag Kohlhammer. La. 8vo. 536 pp. Rm. 24.) 


In this monumental work of 536 pages Dr. Ernst Anrich of Bonn 
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University has attempted to trace the thread of English policy through 
the final crisis of July 1914. From the murder of the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand up to the declaration of war every stage of the development 
is weighed and examined. Each successive reaction of British public 
opinion, every shift of the Press, the gradually hardening attitude of the 
Foreign Office, the motives and actions of the Foreign Secretary and 
of the political groups around him are reviewed from every angle. The 
book is a detailed record of how the principal actors in the tragedy 
thought and behaved hour by hour in those last few weeks before “ the 
lamps went out all over Europe.” 

Dr. Anrich writes, of course, from a German standpoint. But he 
writes not to urge or denounce some particular point of view, nor to 
grind some special axe (such as “‘ War-guilt’’), nor even to pass judg- 
ment on the course which events took, but to provide ‘‘ the raw material 
for a historical judgment.’’ Now, even that cannot be done from no 
standpoint at all; and Dr. Anrich naturally devotes more space to 
English than to German failings. But that is not to say that his work 
is the product of prejudice. His writing is fair, ifa triflelaborious. He 
does not spare his own side and is not afraid to meet criticisms of 
German policy. 

Both sides are criticised for failing to grasp in its early stages the 
significance and danger of the situation that was gradually developing 
out of a Danubian quarrel. England should have brought pressure and 
counsels of moderation to bear in St. Petersburg, but dared not do so 
for fear of alienating Russia and splitting the Entente. Equally 
Germany missed an early chance of gaining control of the crisis ; but less 
is said of the restraining influence that Germany might have exercised 
in Vienna than of that which England could have exercised in St. 
Petersburg. All through it is assumed that the time had come for 
Austria to settle accounts with Serbia, and the problem was how to 
achieve this without provoking a Russian mobilisation. 

This German critique of English pre-War foreign policy is not 
without its interest to-day when we are faced with a crisis of a different 
order. It deserves the attention of anyone who is interested in an 
able, moderate and original presentation of the German point of view. 

DAVID STEPHENS. 


45*. DAs NATIONALITATENRECHT DES ALTEN OESTERREICHS. Heraus- 
gegeben von N. G. Hugelmann. 1934. (Wien und Leipzig : 
Braumiiller. 8vo. 814 pp. Rm. 13.50.) 


THIs is a work of the very first importance, quite indispensable for 
the serious study either of the former Austrian monarchy, or of prob- 
lems of nationality in general. Unfortunately it is impossible, within 
the limits of a review, to do much more than indicate the scope of this 
monumental treatise. The ordinary reader will hardly penetrate 
further than the first two sections, of which the first, by Professor 
Steinacher, gives a general survey of the development of the national 
question in the Dual Monarchy as a whole up to 1867, while the second, 
by Professor Hugelmann, carries on the story in the western half of the 
Monarchy up to 1914—the latter in such detail as to amount in itself to 
an ordinary book ; indeed, this part of the book necessarily comes very 
near to a description of the inner political history of the last half- 
century of the Monarchy’s existence. Both authors write as 
“ Oesterreicher,’’ with a deep and full appreciation of the historical 
mission so long fulfilled by Austria, and in particular, by the Germans of 
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Austria. They write, however, with conspicuous moderation and 
objectivity ; and their open admission of the errors committed makes 
their high valuation of the real moral force inherent in the Mon- 
archy all the more convincing. Professor Hugelmann, surveying the 
evolution of fifty years, concludes that ‘‘ practice and theory lead from 
the essentially liberal-individualist conception of the State Funda- 
mental Law (Article XIX of 1867, first formulated by the Kremsier 
Parliament of 1848) to an universalist and organic conception of the 
national idea and of the law of nationalities, from the equality of 
citizens in national respects to a law of national groups based on 
historical realities and seeking a fair adjustment of their relations ”’ ; 
and he claims, with justice, that few other states have attacked the 
problem with so much goodwill. 

The second part of the book consists of treatises by various hands on 
the manner in which the central legislation was applied in the individual 
provinces. The difference of national conditions led to a bewildering 
variety of ordinances and administrative arrangements, which are set 
out here in great detail. The material is rather for the specialist, but 
for him it is indispensable. The value of these chapters is greatly 
increased by the fact that most of the authors are men who had actual 
administrative experience in the provinces of which they write, so that 
they are able not only to summarise legislation, but also to appreciate 
its practical effects. The last section, by a German writer, carries the 
story up to1918. This is the least successful of the book, being marred 
by faults in taste which the Austrian collaborators avoid. This section, 
moreover, has no bibliography, whereas all the others are excellently 
documented. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


46. AirAwpatixnh ‘Iotopta tig Evpeomys, 1814-1914. DIPLOMATIC 
History OF Europe, 1814-1914. By S. Th. Laskaris. 1936. 
(Athens: Xenos. 8vo. 37I pp. 250 dr.) 


THE author, an official of the Greek Foreign Office, has produced a 
manual of diplomatic history, remarkable for its lucidity and accuracy. 
It is not overloaded with details, although no important negotiation 
is omitted, and in dealing with Balkan questions shows an impartiality 
rare in even Western writers upon South-eastern Europe. The two 
dates in the title mark, as he says, two conceptions of foreign policy, 
the negation of the principle of nationality and its recognition by the 
Great War and the Paris Peace Conference. He realises the influence 
of commerce upon diplomacy, as when Austria coveted Salonika 
because of Hungarian commerce and British trade profited by Canning’s 
recognition of the South American Republics; but, like most foreigners, 
he ignores the moral impulses which have also shaped British policy. 
His view that Britain gained most advantage from the Crimean War 
is contradicted by Salisbury’s saying that ‘‘ we put our money on the 
wrong horse.” But the statement that ‘“‘ the Crimean war showed 
that Greece would never be able to follow a policy opposed to the will 
of England because of her geographical position ”’ is interesting now. 
Similarly the mania for Congresses in 1919-1922 had a precedent in 
the meetings of the ‘“‘ Holy Alliance’ in 1818-1822. Due space is 
given to colonial questions and the Far East in so far as they affected 
European relations; thus Austria’s annexation of Bosnia, directly 
due to the summons of Bosniaks to the Turkish Parliament, was the 
indirect result of Russia’s defeat by Japan, while the Algeciras Con- 
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ference showed that the Central Empires could not depend on Italy, 
who was “the ally of Austria only to avoid being her enemy.” On 
the union of the Ionian Islands and Greco-Serbian relations he writes 
as a specialist, for he is a Corfiote and has published a monograph 
on the Greco-Serbian Alliance of 1867, which Koumoundouros refused 
to execute in 1876, but which was the forerunner of Venizelos’ Balkan 
League. When, however, he writes that ‘‘ Bosnia and Serbia had no 
common historical past,’ he ignores the incorporation of Bosnia by 
Tchaslav in his confederation, and by Bodin in his big Serbia, and 
Tvrtko’s designation of himself in 1376 as “‘ King of the Serbs and of 
Bosnia.” In the Balkans medieval history furnishes arguments to 
modern politics. The consent of the Powers to Italy’s occupation of 
Libya is traced back to 1887 as regards Britain; the real opinion of 
Germany was expressed by Von Jagow, then Ambassador in Rome, 
to the reviewer in the phrase: ‘an act of brigandage.”’ Sounino’s 
revelation that Austrian opposition alone prevented the Italian occupa- 
tion of Chios and Lesbos in 1912 is omitted, as is Bourchier’s part in 
the negotiations between Greece and Bulgaria which led to the Balkan 
League, and which, as he told the reviewer, were easier than those 
between Serbia and Bulgaria. George I’s assassination is attributed 
to Bulgarian suggestion, but is still mysterious. The Franco-Russian 
alliance is defined as “‘ the most important event of the last years of 
the last century.” and Napoleon III’s support of Greece in Crete 
attributed to Russia’s support of him in Luxemburg as, earlier, 
Palmerston’s anti-Greek policy was due to Otho’s espousal of the 
Egyptian side in the Turco-Egyptian War. Two slips need correction. 
Pacifico was not a “ Portuguese,” but a Gibraltar “ Jew”; the 
Indian Mutiny is wrongly dated. The full bibliographies omit Sybel’s 
classic work on the foundation of the German Empire, Dr. Seton- 
Watson’s last two books and Mr. Trevelyan’s Garibaldian epic. 
Throughout, the narrative treats the past not as dead but as influencing 
the present, and contains an allusion to so recent an event as the 
United States’ abandonment in 1934 of the right of intervention in 
Cuba. WILLIAM MILLER. 


47. UNCLE LEOPOLD. By Angus Holden. 1936. (London: Hutchinson. 
8vo. 285 pp. 18s.) 


A POPULAR and interesting account of the life of the first King of 
the Belgians, who was also one of the outstanding monarchs of the last 
century. It is a pity, however, that the Hon. Angus Holden did not 
devote more of his space to a description of Leopold’s government of 
Belgium and to the manner in which he built up the prosperity of his 
kingdom. It is true that a royal biographer must always be in danger 
of falling between two stools : either he concentrates too much upon the 
monarch’s private life (as in this case) or else he is unable to see the man 
for the monarch. If man and monarch are both equally interesting 
objects of study, as was the case with Leopold, then the success of the 
biographer will depend upon his possession of a very just sense of 
proportion. Mr. Holden’s account of Leopold’s early life and first 
marriage to Princess Charlotte of Wales contains much that is enter- 
taining. He is also successful in his description of the relations 
—mainly epistolary—between Queen Victoria and her “ dearest 
Uncle.” The illustrations are both uncommon and charming. 

I. F. D. M. 
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48. Kinc Epwarp VII AND SOME OTHER Figures. By Ruaraidh 
Be 6d) of Marr. 1936. (London: Dent. 8vo. xv + 194 pp. 
8s. 6d. 


A PROVOCATIVE and entertaining book written in a style that will 
irritate some readers as much as it will please others. Mr. Erskine of 
Marr is an uncompromising individualist (as befits one of his birth and 
name), and King Edward VII never displayed his insight into. human 
nature better than when he said of the author, ‘‘ If he and I had lived 
in former times I would have had his head.’’ He is critical of most 
things and nearly every person. His criticism, however, and especially 
of his fellow-men, is usually founded upon shrewd observation and a 
proud determination to refuse to allow himself to be either over-awed 
or beguiled by the external trappings of power or a great public reputa- 
tion. Apart from King Edward VII, Mr. Erskine of Marr weighs the 
reputation and personal character of seven public men, Gladstone, 
John Redmond, Parnell, Lords Asquith and Oxford, Granville, Rose- 
bery and Balfour, on the delicate balances of his judgment—and for 
the most part finds them wanting. Perhaps the most interesting, as it 
is certainly the most stimulating of his essays is that on “‘ History and 
Personality,’’ which closes upon the needful (and finely expressed) note 
of warning that “‘ all progress on man’s part towards perfection, and a 
phantom security of tenure in respect of it, is but as ebb and flow, 
flow and ebb; and the sea’s unchanging uncertainty but the mirror of 
his own in this world.” I. F. D. M. 


49. DIE POLITISCHEN ANSCHAUUNGEN DES GRAFEN ALFRED VON 
WALDERSEE UND SEINE STELLUNGNAHME ZUR DEUTSCHEN 
Pouitik. Von Dr. Wolfgang Fornaschon. [Historische Studien, 
Heft 273.] 1935. (Berlin: Ebering. 8vo. 182 pp. Rm. 7.20.) 


UnuaprPILy Dr. Fornaschon’s able study of Waldersee as a politician 
has lost some of the value it might otherwise have had for the historian 
through the refusal of Waldersee’s executors to allow him access to the 
General’s unpublished correspondence. Nevertheless he has certainly 
succeeded in his object of revealing both the contrast between Walder- 
see’s political opinions and actions and the fundamental principles 
underlying his political opinions. His book is in no sense a biography 
of Waldersee, and almost entirely ignores his military activities. Dr. 
Fornaschon has been content to subject the existing material—his 
bibliography is very useful—to a critical examination for the purpose 
of achieving his aim. Thus he devotes two sections of his work to 
Waldersee’s attitude towards domestic and towards foreign political 
problems. He also carefully studies his political activity as Chief of 
the Great General Staff and his subsequent attitude towards the policy 
pursued by Bismarck’s successors from 1891 to 1900. The conclusions 
he arrives at are neither new nor original. _ Thus he finds that Waldersee 
was not endowed with political gifts, but was the victim of his own 
insatiable desire for political power. And he justly sees the personal 
tragedy of Waldersee in his knowledge that he had himself helped to 
overthrow Bismarck and thus opened the path to the dangerous policy 
pursued by those who came after him. Nevertheless Dr. Fornaschon 
has placed students of German history in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century under a very real obligation to him for his lucid and 
critical study. Ian F. D. Morrow. 
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50. GRAF STEFAN TiszA: Ein Staatsmann und Martyrer. Von Gustav 
Erényi. 1935. (Leipzig: E. P. Tal and Co. Verlag. 8vo. 
395 pp. Rm. 8.50.) 

51. MEIN LEBEN MIT CONRAD VON HO6TZENDORF: Sein geistiges 
Vermichtnis. Von Gina Grafin Conrad von Hétzendorf. 1935. 
(Vienna: Johannes Giinther Verlag. 8vo. 218 pp. Rm. 5.80.) 


THESE two volumes throw some light upon the characters of the two 
outstanding men in Austria-Hungary before and during the World 
War. M. Erényi attempts a full-length portrait of Tisza both in his 
private and public life. Unhappily he does not give chapter and verse 
for his—sometimes controversial—statements, and even omits a 
bibliography of the books he has consulted. His book cannot be 
regarded as an authoritative biography of the Hungarian statesman, 
but it contains much interesting if not specially new information, and 
the likeness of Tisza that emerges is life-like. 

Countess Conrad exaggerates when she claims that her very inter- 
esting short sketch of her husband constitutes his “‘ intellectual testa- 
ment.”’ Instead it is a revealing study of the man concealed behind the 
official exterior—a very human and self-willed man. The extracts 
she gives from Conrad’s letters are, however, not without their value 
for historians, whose hearts will rejoice at the prospect which Countess 
Conrad holds out to them of the eventual publication of more than 


3000 letters she received from him between 1907 and his fall from power. 
I. F. D. M. 


52. THE Diplomacy OF IMPERIALISM, 1890-1902. By William L. 
Langer. 2 vols. 1935. (New York and London: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 8vo. xvii + 797 -+ xxii pp. $7.50.) 

Tuis is an exhaustive and painstaking account of international 
relations from the fall of Bismarck to the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. Professor Langer’s knowledge of the printed ma- 
terial is formidable: his western European authorities (including the 
mountain of German monographs) are voluminous enough, but he also 
uses Russian, Serbian, Armenian, and Japanese sources. It is particu- 
larly valuable to have in a co-ordinated form the Russian material, 
which has been published in an irritatingly sporadic manner. Much 
new light is thus shed on the main problems of these years—the Near 
and Far East, the Upper Nile, and South Africa. The weakest sections 
are those which deal with general tendencies—imperialism, the growth 
of navies, and the movements of public opinion. Professor Langer’s 
determination to be encyclopedic has sometimes led him to devote too 
much space and detail to relatively unimportant matters, such as the 
organisation of the Armenian revolutionaries, the Cretan question, 
or the first Italian campaign in Abyssinia. 

After 1890, Professor Langer argues, the centre of interest moves 
from Germany to Great Britain. The Franco-Russian alliance, while 
useless against Germany, made the British position precarious; Russia 
took an aggressive course in China; France was moving towards the 
Upper Nile, the control of which would, it was believed, make Egypt 
untenable; Germany was playing with the idea of establishing a 
protectorate over the Transvaal, which would make her supreme in 
South Africa; in the background there was the constant menace of a 
coalition of all the continental Powers. Great Britain bought off 
Germany in South Africa by the promise to partition the Portuguese 
colonies; she successfully challenged France at Fashoda; but she 
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failed to reach an agreement with Russia; and she failed to secure 
an alliance with Germany for the purpose of checking Russia. She had 
to console herself with the almost accidental by-product, the alliance 
with Japan. 

This picture, though it contains an element of truth, is overdrawn. 
Great Britain’s position appears precarious only if attention is concen- 
trated on extra-European affairs. But Europe still existed. In the 
last resort none of Great Britain’s rivals would have been willing to see 
the British Empire destroyed—‘“ they will never kill me, Charles, to 
make you, James, king.’”” Professor Langer finds the Franco-Russian 
alliance inexplicable! The Russians, he says, would have preferred the 
friendship of Germany, and “‘ we cannot even say why French states- 
men should have been so anxious to conclude the alliance with Russia.”’ 
He has forgotten the European circumstances. The Russians did not 
like the cat-and-mouse game Bismarck had played and the French did 
not like the isolation he had arranged for them. No doubt Bismarck’s 
policy aimed at peace and was good even for other nations ; but nations, 
like individuals, do not like having good done to them. 

For most of this period (the British documents begin in 1898 and the 
French in 1go1) the German documents are still the most important 
single source, and the historian, unless he is very careful, will tend to see 
things through German spectacles—Professor Langer has not escaped 
this danger. On a basis of Gardiner’s Harcourt, Garvin’s Chamberlain, 
and the Letters of Queen Victoria, much of British policy can only be 
guessed at. Professor Langer, by not using manuscript sources, has 
condemned part of his work to be superseded. Nor do quotations from 
the erratic Saturday Review do much to illuminate British public 
opinion. Professor Langer quotes Talleyrand’s remark that language 
was given men to enable them to conceal their thoughts, but in practice 
he assumes that statesmen write letters for the benefit of historians. 
This is, alas, not the case. 

The style of the book is most difficult. It reads as if it had been 
written in German and then translated by a Frenchman who learnt 
his English from Hollywood talkies. But it is indispensable as a work 
of reference. A. J. P. TAYLOR. 


53. THE CAUSES OF WAR AND THE CONDITIONS OF PEACE. By Quincy 
Wright. [Publications of the Graduate Institute of International 
Affairs, No. 14.] 1935. (London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. 
x1 + 148 pp. 5s.) 

“Continuous thought and study by our own and successive 
generations,’ writes Professor Quincy Wright in his Preface to these 
able and stimulating lectures delivered at the Graduate Institute of 
International Studies in Geneva, “ is the price that must be paid for a 
less violent world.’’ His book is certainly a notable contribution to the 
literature of a subject that daily becomes of more vital importance for 
mankind. It is impossible within a brief space to give the thread of 
Professor Wright’s argument without distortion. His book must be 
read and pondered over if the full significance of his thought is to be 
properly appreciated. After a preliminary investigation into the 
general nature of his subject, Professor Wright proceeds to examine the 
alternation, or fluctuations as he calls them, of war and peace throughout 
the centuries. A natural transition of thought leads him on to discuss 
the burning question of ‘“‘ Armaments and the Balance of Power.” 
As against armaments, what can civilisation organise to preserve 
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peace? He examines this question by describing “ the progress in 
international law toward the elimination of violence ’’ from the days of 
St. Augustine to those that are witnessing an attempt to put the 
Covenant of the League of Nations into operation against an aggressor 
State. But peace, like government, to be secure must rest upon the 
consent of public opinion. Hence Professor Wright ends his study with 
an inquiry into “‘ War and Public Opinion ”’ that is as cogent as it is 
topical in its conclusions. There is an excellent short bibliography. 
His book deserves an even wider circulation to-day than when it was 
first published some months ago. i ?.D.m. 


54. PoTsDAM AND Doorn. By Brig.-Gen. W. H.-H. Waters, C.M.G., 
C.V.O. 1935. (London: Murray. 8vo. xvi + 303 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 


A cossiPy little book, in which Brigadier-General Waters gives his 
recollections of the Emperor William II during the years 1900-3 when 
he was Military Attaché at Berlin and his impressions of him in exile 
gained through several visits to Doorn in recent years. It is obvious 
from what Brigadier-General Waters says that the volatile personality 
of the Emperor has undergone little change as the result of his fall from 
power and other experiences. There is an interesting account of a 
proposal for an Anglo-German alliance contained in a speech made by 
the Emperor at a luncheon in Marlborough House on February 5th, 
Igor, under the immediate impression of Queen Victoria’s death. 
The reverse of the medal is, however, shown in the author’s story of his 
amazing audience at Potsdam on October 23rd of the same year, when 
William II told the British Military Attaché to his face that, whereas 
the British troops sent out to South Africa at the beginning of the war 
were splendid, those who were then fighting there were “‘ only scum.”’ 
He also added that the continuance of the war was causing great 
inconvenience to German merchants and that “ people cannot be held 
back for ever, and then there will be intervention.’’ ‘‘ Well, sir,”’ 
Brigadier-General Waters replied characteristically, ‘‘ you may inter- 
vene, and you may pull us down, but that will not make us stop the 
war, and we will do our best to pull Germany down with us.’’ A 
private inquiry on the part of the British Ambassador as to whether or 
not the intervention spoken of by the Emperor corresponded with the 
desires or intentions of the German Government was answered in a 
letter from Prince Biilow by a decided negative. I. F. D. M. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND LAW 


55*. THEORIE JURIDIQUE DE LA REVISION DES TRAiTES. Par Georges 
Scelle. 1936. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 8vo. 97 pp. 10 ffs.) 


TuIs is a publication of the Graduate Institute of International 
Studies (Institut Universitaire de Hautes Etudes Internationales) of 
Geneva, giving the text of lectures recently delivered by Professor 
Scelle of the Law Faculty of the University of Paris. The title which 
M. Scelle gives to his lectures does not perhaps do full justice to their 
scope. For the problem which he discusses is not limited to the 
question of the revision of treaties, but extends to the whole subject 
of peaceful change. The problem, he himself tells us (p. 50), is whether 
it is possible to ‘‘ outlaw war and revolution.” 

M. Scelle does not accept the whole of what hitherto has been 
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generally received and established doctrine. A treaty for him is 
a contract, and more than analogies from the law of contract must 
be applied with great reserve. Treaties thus cannot be the subjects 
of the doctrine that their continuing validity depends upon the 
continuance of the essential conditions with reference to which they 
were concluded (clausula rebus sic stantibus); indeed, if they were 
to be so subject, that doctrine, while it invalidates obligations as 
from the date of the change of conditions, gives no authority to a court 
for ‘‘revision”’ in the sense of the substitution of new obligations. 
Nor again can international salvation be found in the maxim ‘‘ Pacta 
sunt servanda.”’ What is needed is an “international legislative 
power,” and M. Scelle seems prepared to affirm the existence, at any 
rate in theory, in embryo or in potentiality, of such an authority 
(pp. 43, 93). It need hardly be added that M. Scelle rejects all 
“ positivist ’’ doctrine—the doctrine whose main tenet is that law is 
law internationally by the assent express or implied of sovereign 
States :—‘‘ Above the legal order, there exists a natural order ’”’; 
“ The validity of a law is not a function of (ne réside pas dans) the power 
and will of the legislator’ (p. 47). For practical developments M. 
Scelle looks to the League and to the utilisation of Article 19. He 
would like to see resolutions of the Assembly under that article de- 
clared valid if passed by the qualified unanimity of all voting members 
minus the parties to the dispute or to the treaty proposed for 
revision. 

The difficulty that even so the resolution is one of advice or recom- 
mendation is met by attributing to it the higher validity of a legal 
pronouncement, falling short, however, of an order given to the States 
concerned. A further difficulty arises: if the question is one of the 
revision of a multilateral treaty, such as the Treaty of Versailles, the 
elimination of ‘‘the parties’? may mean giving this high authority 
to a minority of States—a minority certainly in power and possibly 
even in number; this difficulty is met by the suggestion that in such 
cases (? how to distinguish them) a qualified majority, say three- 
fourths, of the Assembly might suffice. A simpler solution might be 
the frank acceptance of the doctrine that two or more of the parties 
to a multilateral treaty can validly revise its provisions as between 
themselves, though they leave the rights of other parties intact. 

The book is warmly to be commended to students of the most 
vital of international problems, it is written with the vigour and clarity 
worthy of its distinguished author, but many readers will put it down 
with a feeling that it will be a long time before the general body of 
international lawyers accept its doctrine and still longer before the 
nations of the world and their rulers use that doctrine as a justification 
for a practical reform; indeed, M. Scelle would perhaps agree that 
reform will come a posteriori by experimental trial and error, not a 
priort from doctrinal construction. og 


56* THE RATIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS : a study of 
the relationship of the ratification process to the development 
of international legislation. By Francis O. Wilcox. 1935. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 349 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuis is an interesting book on an important subject; it is dated 
from Geneva and is written from the standpoint of an American 
supporter of the League of Nations and a student of its methods of work. 
The author, as his sub-title indicates, does not hesitate to see even 
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in present conditions a process worthy of the name of “ international 
legislation ’’—and indeed, if some necessary qualifications are borne in 
mind, the reviewer has no quarrel with him on this account. The 
process of ratification and the many difficulties that this process 
encounters serve, however, to remind us that the machinery of 
“international legislation ” differs very widely from that which is in 
use for the manufacture of municipal law. 

The author divides his work into three parts: “ Ratification in 
Theory and Practice,” ‘Induced Ratification of International 
Conventions ” and “ Methods of Evading Ratification’; under these 
titles, which at first sight seem to indicate something of a cross-division, 
he discusses the general nature of, and necessity for, ratification, the 
effect of reservations, adhesion to multilateral conventions, registration 
of treaties under Article 18 of the Covenant, internal constitutional 
provisions affecting ratification, the problem of non-ratification, the 
effort of the League to secure ratification of Conventions made at 
Geneva—a record now ofa little hope after many and long disappoint- 
ments—the experience of the Pan-American Union, devices for dis- 
pensing with ratification (the author’s word “ evading ” has at first a 
tax-dodging suggestion which his sternly serious text does not support), 
the réle of “ Resolutions” in “ International Legislation ’”—a topic 
of great interest—and a very valuable and brief study (not less valuable 
for being brief) of the European Commission of the Danube, the 
Permanent Sugar Commission (now defunct), the Universal Postal 
Union, and the International Commission for Air Legislation, all of 
which are classed as “International Administrative Organs with 
Powers of a Legislative Nature.”’ 

Ratification, which in its origin is nothing but the application to 
treaty-making of the precautions taken by a principal against the 
misuse of authority by an agent, has for many years been taken to be 
an expression of the dominant political doctrine, an assertion of the 
necessity of the co-operation in treaty-making of the legislative 
authority—an authority assumed, often wrongly, to be more in touch 
with popular feeling, and therefore of higher authority than the execu- 
tive. At the present time the dominance of this political doctrine 
has been rudely shaken in many countries and it obviously is not of 
universal application. It is even open to doubt—and the reading of 
Dr. Wilcox’s book will confirm the doubt—whether approval or 
ratification by the legislative body does not on the whole do more harm 
than good in international relations. The main example of an 
intervention which has not had happy results is that of the Senate of 
the United States. It must, however, be recognised that the action 
of the Senate has been specially hampered by the constitutional 
requirement of a two-thirds majority for the approval of a treaty. 
That a majority of two-thirds of a legislative body should be required 
for a change in an established constitution is neither anomalous nor 
unreasonable, but that a change from a state of war—and war is 
declared by a simple majority—to a state of peace by the normal path 
of a treaty should require a two-thirds majority of one house of the 
legislature is a position the justification for which must be sought not 
in any general principle of reason, but in that collection of acts of 
unreason to which men give the name of history. 

But, be these things as they may, Dr. Wilcox has written a valuable 
and thought-provoking book, and we commend it to all students of 
international affairs. GFW. 
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57. Les NOUVELLES TENDANCES DU DROIT CONSTITUTIONNEL. By 
Professor B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch. 2nd ed. 1936. (Paris: 
Librarie Générale de droit et de jurisprudence. xii + 218 pp.) 

IN his brilliant and acute analysis of the new tendencies in constitu- 
tional law, Professor Mirkine-Guetzévitch traces the changes which 
parliamentary government has undergone in many of the European 
nations after the Great War. A comparative study of these constitu- 
tions proves the existence of common elements, which are explained, 
either by the same historical environments or the similarity of a 
political striving for the attainment of the ideal conception of “‘ a State 
of Law.” For instance, the principle of the people’s sovereignty is 
reaffirmed in all these constitutional charters, it being further added 
that the form of government must be republican, and that ministers 
must depend on a majority in Parliament for a continuance in office. 
There is also a tendency to diminish gradually the powers of the 
Senate or higher Chamber. 

The author gives a good historical explanation of the reasons why 
these post-War constitutions did not survive, and explains fully the 
main backgrounds for their abrogation in Italy and Germany, their 
fundamental revision in Austria and Poland in 1934-1935, and their 
total repeal in Lithuania. 

The constitutional problems so accurately reviewed in this volume 
are certainly not new, and are reflected in the political antagonism of 
the nineteenth century between the absolute monarchical principle and 
the democratic parliamentary régime. After the Great War, democ- 
racy had to face equally serious obstacles of personal power, although 
they assumed a totally different form. The new dictators, whilst 
always professing to act in unison with the will of the people, are in 
fact as absolute, if not more so, than the monarchical régimes of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

To Professor Mirkine-Guetzévitch, ‘‘ parliamentarism,” as exempli- 
fied in England and France, remains the best and most rational form of 
democratic government. It is true that it stands in need of reforms so 
as to become adapted to the new developments in the political and 
social life of the people. In the author’s opinion, such reforms could 
be accomplished by the strengthening of the executive power within 
the framework of a constitution based on democratic principles and 
subordinated to universal electoral suffrage and its constant control by 
a freely-elected parliament. 

The author has performed a difficult task with admirable clearness 
and accuracy, and his book, which has reached its second edition in the 
short period of four years, is sure to become a classic on modern 
constitutional law. C. JoHN COLOMBOsS. 


58. *LE PROBLEME DES PassEPorTs. By Egidio Reale. [Extrait du 
Recueil des Cours de l’Académie de Droit International.] 1935 
(Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 104 pp.) . 

THESE are lectures given at the Hague Academy of International 
Law by a distinguished Italian lawyer. The work is divided into five 
chapters: a general historical survey, an account of the evolution of 
the modern system, the work of the League of Nations in connection 
with passports, the Nansen Certificates with the questions of stateless 
persons and of refugees who are no longer protected by their national 
state, and the international regulation of the problem. What seems to 
be a complete bibliography is included. 
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The reviewer knows of no work of similar compass giving so full a 
statement of the relevant facts and so sane a discussion of the problem. 
In particular, the reviewer commends to the attention of readers the 
view expressed (p. 86) that a state which deprives a national of his 
nationality. (on the assumption, it is to be understood, that the person 
deprived has not a second nationality) violates ‘‘ en quelque maniére”’ 
the rules of international law. That such action is a violation of what 
ought to be the law, the reviewer does not doubt, but the vicious 
practice of many states makes it doubtful, at any rate on positivist 
principles, how far the existing and accepted international law is 
violated. 

The story of the post-War system of passports is not pleasant reading 
for anyone who still cherishes a belief in the value of personal freedom. 
No government is blameless. There are worse offenders—we need not 
mention their names—than our own. But it is startling to read that 
in 1926 at Geneva a representative of the British Government declared 
that the total suppression of passports ‘‘ would not constitute a pro- 
gress’ and that a passport is “‘ one of the most precious possessions 
that a traveller abroad can have.” A similar remark would have been 
true in Ig10 in the mouth of an agent of the government of the Sultan 
or of the Czar, but the implication that the human race is to be con- 
gratulated on the Czarification of its civilisation by post-War govern- 
ments in Europe and America is a stroke of sardonic humour rather than 
a serious contribution to political science. The author concludes his 
work with the hope that the day will soon come when States will 
abolish a system which constitutes ‘‘a striking anachronism.” 
“Anachronism ”’ is perhaps an unjustified exaltation of the present 
at the expense of the past, but most readers will agree with the hope of 
the author. qe kW. 


59. Les ACTES DE GOUVERNEMENT. By Paul Duez. [Bibliothéque de 
U Institut International de Droit Public, V, VII.] 1935. (Paris: 
Sirey. 8vo. 215 pp.) 


“ ONE of the dominant features of the public law in the twentieth 
century is the steadily growing importance of the part of the judge ”’ 
(p.7). Montesquieu limits the judge to the administration of criminal 
justice and to the adjudging on disputes between citizens as to their 
private rights. The nineteenth century brought within the purview 
of judges—either of ordinary or of specially created tribunals— 
problems of administrative law. The most recent evolution gives to 
the judges “‘ constitutional jurisdiction ”’ (jurisdiction constitutionelle)— 
the right and duty to adjudge within certain limits as to the validity 
of laws, validity of parliamentary elections, the scope of federal and 
State legislations (in a federal State), the responsibility of the Head of 
the State or of the members of the Cabinet, etc. That “ constitutional 
jurisdiction ” has not yet been universally accepted or clearly defined. 
The acte de gouvernement—practically the whole of the acts of the 
executive—still escapes the scrutiny of judges in most countries and 
in most cases. The learned author analyses and attacks the notion of 
the acte de gouvernement. He thinks that every constitutional régime 
which lays the claim to the reign of the rule of law (l’Etat de droit) 
must erase from its institutions the “‘ defective notion ”’ of the acte de 
gouvernement (p. 210). He suggests that only discretionary acts of the 
executive should escape the judge’s control who could not question the 
way in which discretion had been exercised by competent authority 
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(p. 198). But the judge should have the right and duty to scrutinise 
the legality of acts of the executive when attacked on the ground that 
powers conferred on the executive have been in particular cases 
exceeded or wrongly used. The author does not wish for a “‘ govern- 
ment by judges.” The judges, in his view, should restrict their 
scrutiny to the legality, and not consider the expediency of the acts of 
the executive. “‘ May the public opinion and Parliament help the 
judges to conquer the timidity which until to-day prevented them 
from looking face to face at an acte de gouvernement”’ (p. 210). Pro- 
fessor Duez gives a clear picture of “ constitutional jurisdiction ”’ in 
most of the important countries, and in particular deals with the 
peculiarities of the present régimes in Italy and Germany which tend 
either to abolish (Germany) or profoundly to modify (Italy) the 
constitutional jurisdiction of the judges. The book is a most valuable 
contribution to the modern theory of publiclaw. -V. R. IDELSON. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


60*. MARKETS AND MEN: a study of artificial contest schemes in 
some primary industries. By J. W. F. Rowe. 1936. 
(Cambridge University Press. 8vo. ix + 259 pp. °7s. 6d.) 


THE author has written this book for the general reader, not only 
for economists, since, at the present time, everyone, whether business 
man or mere consumer, must pay attention to the development in 
industrial organisation. 

The book contains a discussion of a series of control schemes, 
viz., in connection with coffee, wheat, sugar, American cotton, rubber 
and tin, a few chapters dealing with the origin and growth of control 
schemes in general and a consideration of the economics of such 
schemes in times of prosperity and of depression. 

It is not only the present time of depression which made it necessary 
to restrict the production of several commodities. Control measures 
originated during the War, when considerable shiftings in production 
and consumption had taken place; and when in the years after the 
War over-production occurred in several products, such as rubber, 
sugar, coffee and copper, it became indispensable to provide for 
regulation of production. Some twenty years ago a prophecy of the 
application of artificial control on important primary products would 
not have been credited. The War made artificial control appear 
more practicable than before and, in particular, government inter- 
vention was no longer rejected. After 1929 the world situation 
rapidly grew worse, and it became desirable to revive control measures 
which had been dropped, and to establish new ones. 

In almost all cases the fundamental difficulties of the industries 
have arisen from the existence of a considerable excess of the pro- 
duction capacity in comparison with requirements, so that prices could 
by no means remain profitable. However, the circumstances in each 
industry differed and, moreover, the conditions before 1929 and 
during the world depression were different. 

The author gives a more or less detailed exposition of the control 
schemes referred to above and of the production process of those 
commodities. The pages on production are very instructive for the 
general reader ; some of them, for instance those on rubber cultivation, 
are perhaps somewhat too popular for those who are familiar with 
these subjects. But at any rate the reader gets a clear view of the 
No. 6.—VOL. XV. GG 
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conditions under which control measures had to be applied. We 
regret that the author does not deal with tea, a commodity on which 
a really international form of restriction has been applied, whilst on 
the other hand he discusses control schemes in cotton, which produce 
a specially American problem. 

_ The six chapters on the various control measures give a clear 
impression of the origin of those measures, but stress is laid on the 
production side. It might have been desirable to point out more 
clearly that the difficulties which had to be overcome in the various 
control schemes differed much, and that, consequently, the results 
of the measures were different. Questions of trade policy can play 
an important part here. Sugar, for instance, a commodity which is 
cultivated in a number of countries, has suffered greatly from autarchic 
measures and therefore had to find new markets; rubber, however, 
has not, but production had to be adapted to consumption. The 
author might possibly, on this account, have indicated a more direct 
relation between his general remarks on artificial control and his 
chapters on special control measures. 

The author closes with some very instructive chapters on the 
significance of control measures in general, in which he concludes that 
restriction measures can only be considered as sound when they meet 
a temporary decline in demand, provided that no substantial pro- 
portion of the productive capacity is in an advanced stage of obso- 
lescence, and especially if there was a tendency towards over-pro- 
duction before demand declined. Restriction is, however, unsound 
as a means of meeting a permanent decline in demand or as a remedy 
against an excess production capacity, because it merely postpones 
the necessary readjustments. As to the restriction schemes working 
since 1929 no conclusions could yet be drawn, because their effects 
have not yet fully worked out. 

Finally a special chapter is devoted to the influence of so-called 
valorisation schemes, which have another purpose and which aim 
only at a regulation of the flow of the available supply to the market 
during a particular period of time. 

The author says in his concluding words that the book cannot be 
made the basis for a comprehensive and final judgment; but we may 
add that it certainly gives the reader a clear impression of the significance 
of artificial control and its application under various conditions, and 
as such it is a valuable work. CECILE ROTHE. 


61. THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE: with its applications 
to commercial policy. By Gottfried von Haberler. 1936. 
(London: William Hodge. 8vo. xvi-+ 408 pp. 21s.) 


AxsouT half of this volume is devoted to the principles which 
govern the course of international trade and the benefits to be derived 
therefrom, while the remainder is devoted to commercial policy. 
Professor Haberler’s knowledge is extremely massive; he shows his 
acquaintanceship with all the leading classical literature of the subject 
as well as a wide range of contemporary literature. Anyone who 
seeks a summary of and an up-to-date and judicious commentary 
upon this great department of study could not do better than resort 
to this volume. 

It will cause little surprise that Professor Haberler emerges from 
his laborious investigations a convinced Free Trader. There is a 
lengthy section examining every manner of protectionist argument 
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with scrupulous fairness. He is clearly writing with his eye on the 
verdict of science and posterity, and not in the spirit of the 
controversialist; he rigorously eschews the specious argument and 
the superficial dialectic, to which even Free Traders are at times not 
above stooping. Who suspects Professor Haberler of parti pris 
convicts himself of it. 

In the analytic section professional economists will probably be 
most interested in Professor Haberler’s modernisation of the theory 
of comparative costs and in his treatment of the phenomenon of 
increasing returns. In his section on policy there is much highly 
competent discussion of contemporary problems, such as the most- 
favoured-nation clause, quotas, etc. 

Professor Haberler is under no illusions about the practical 
obstacles to free trade. But he is doubtful of the wisdom of attempts 
to get small alleviations at the cost of acquiescing in the fundamental 
ideology of mercantilism. His concluding words are : 

“There is only one way out. It is to take the bull by the horns, to fight the 
spirit of protection, to spread far and wide correct ideas about international 
trade, and to confront the organised forces, which support protection, with a 
powerful organisation drawn from those who suffer from it, that, is, from the 
vast majority of the people of the world.” 

R. F. HARROD. 


62*. BriTIsH EcoNoMIC ForREIGN Poticy. By J. Henry Richardson. 
1936. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 250 pp. Ios. 6d.) 
63. WAR FINANCE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. By F. Fairer Smith. 
1936. (London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 320 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


IT is a commonplace of the present age that the domestic and foreign 
policies of governments are becoming more and more immediately 
dependent on the economic factor; and though Professor Richardson’s 
list of the functions of the political diplomatic service—“ questions of 
national honour, prestige, official representation, Court formalities 
and diplomatic courtesies ’’—is a rather wild caricature, nobody will 
grudge him his insistence on the importance of ‘‘ economic diplomacy.’’ 
His account of recent British foreign policy in its monetary, financial, 
tariff, agricultural and labour aspects is both lucid and impartial— 
qualities sufficiently rare in writers on these topics to make British 
Economic Foreign Policy a distinguished as well as a useful book. 

The final abandonment by Great Britain in 1931-1932 of the Free 
Trade laisser-faire basis of its economic policy raised a vast complex 
of problems of which no solution is yet in sight. Professor Richardson, 
who is on the whole more interested in facts than in theories, drily 
remarks that the policy of State intervention was introduced “at a 
fortunate moment for its supporters.’’ But he makes it clear that its 
introduction was in fact just as much a forced move as the abandonment 
of the gold standard. The attempts to maintain in Great Britain an 
oasis of laisser-faire in a world of planned economy, ending with the 
famous ‘‘ Tariff Truce’’ proposals of 1930, seem in retrospect as 
pathetic as the feverish efforts of the summer of 1931 to keep sterling 
on gold. ‘‘ In pure economic theory,’’ concedes Professor Richardson, 
“ laisser-faire can be shown to have long-run advantages over interven- 
tion and regulation.’’ But has this concession any real meaning? 
In effect, ‘‘ pure economic theory ’’ is nothing more than the theory 
of the classical school of British economists from the downfall of 
mercantilism to the end of the nineteenth century. Most of us, 
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whatever our views, are still too much under the spell of this theory 
to deny it some kind of “ pure ”’ or universal validity. 

The new dispensation is, however, full of still unresolved contra- 
dictions. The State has made some progress towards meeting a need 
which Jlaisser-faire economy ignored—the provision of an impartial 
arbiter between capital and labour. But no solution has been found, or 
even attempted, of the frequently acute contradiction between what 
may be broadly called financial and economic interests or of the less 
fundamental, but perhaps more conspicuous, rivalry between industry 
and agriculture. We are at present working mainly under a system 
of trial and error, the natural regulator of the Jaisser-faire economy 
having disappeared, and no guiding principle of State regulation 
having yet been established. British economic policy, like economic 
theory, seems likely to remain for some time longer in the melting-pot. 
It is one of the merits of Professor Richardson’s book that it suggests 
more problems than it attempts to solve. 


In this respect, it is a great contrast to Mr. Fairer Smith’s War 
Finance, which is lively, polemical and oo but highly selective 
in its presentation of facts. Briefly, Mr. Fairer Smith is a sworn 
enemy of gold and an enthusiastic supporter of what, in a question- 
begging phrase, he calls ‘‘ the present General Commodity Standard.” 
He attacks, with some striking examples, that rather ancient Old Sally, 
the war-profiteer, and roundly condemns the policy of financing 
the war on loans at the expense of future generations. He appears to 
favour the establishment of State banking and our old friend the 
capital levy—though he is vaguer in construction than in denunciation. 
He regards the inequitable distribution of wealth, which he considers, 
on the strength of some not quite convincing data, to have been 
aggravated since the War, as the principal or sole source of our economic 
troubles. The tone of the book is one of bitter, and sometimes 
personal, polemic rather than of scientific inquiry, and the uninstructed 
reader might infer from it that we were still living under a régime of 
unbridled Jaisser-faire. But as a one-sided indictment, it can be read 
with profit by those who are aware of the other side of the medal. 

E. H. Carr. 


64. PARIS AS A FINANCIAL CENTRE. By Margaret G. Myers. 1936. 
(London: P.S. King. 8vo. xii-+I9I pp. Ios.) 


Dr. MyErs—working as a Fellow of the Social Science Research 
Council—has produced a much-needed survey of the institutions of 
the French financial system and of their working in recent years. 
The Bank of France, the Caisse des Dép6ts et Consignations (repository 
of the funds of savings banks, insurance schemes, etc.), the Treasury 
and the banks, are discussed clearly and compactly in that order, 
and the book concludes with two chapters on Paris as a long-term 
and a short-term lender. 

The most striking feature of the French system is, of course, the 
absence of an effective short-term money market. 

“ The call money market of New York, which binds together the banks and 
the Stock Exchange, has no counterpart in Paris. The London acceptance 
market . . . has but a feeble imitation in Paris. When French bankers and 
corporations have had large sums available for short placement, they have 
usually turned to London, jand allowed English bankers to take the responsibility 
of placing the funds. . . 


with strikingly unfortunate results five years ago. Dr. Myers, taking 
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as a hypothesis a period “‘ when normal international trade is again 
established in the world,’’ foresees the possibility of an acceptance 
market ‘‘ of moderate proportions ’’ in which French liquid short-term 
funds might be employed. The realisation of the hypothesis seems 
remote as yet, but Dr. Myers takes the view that the most fruitful 
field for the franc acceptance lies in the French colonial trade, largely 
financed through London in the past. 

Paris as a Financial Centre should prove of real value to all those 
in need of a clear and straightforward account of the French financial 
system. A. T. K. GRANT. 


65. CRISES AND CycLes. By Wilhelm Répke. 1936. (London: 
William Hodge. 8vo. xi-+ 224 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Dr. ROPKE has attempted to give a “synthetic presentation of 
the whole body of facts and thoughts” on the subject of the trade 
cycle. This is an ambitious project, and that he has not completely 
accomplished it is fortunate, for to do so would be to produce an 
unreadable treatise. The book is addressed both to economists and 
to the general public, but it is the former who have been relatively 
neglected, since the author’s chief fault is a tendency towards over- 
simplification. ; 

The first three chapters are mainly descriptive, and Chapter III, 
which contains a brief history of trade cycles and crises, is admirable. 
Chapter V, which deals with government policy, is also descriptive, 
but contains brief analyses of the value of various methods of con- 
trolling cyclical movements and of overcoming depressions. Chapter 
IV is the most important part of the book. It contains a description 
and discussion of various theories of the trade cycle and an interesting 
section entitled ‘“‘ The Secondary Depression.”” From this it emerges 
that the author’s own theory lies very close to that of the Keynes 
of 1930, although there are some differences. The extent of these 
it is, unfortunately, difficult to judge, since the author does not always 
trouble exactly to define the expressions which he uses. 

Although he throws no new light on the trade cycle, Dr. R6pke 
has prepared a careful and conservative survey of the more important 
theories which should be useful to those who desire a good introduction 
to the advanced treatment of the subject. For this purpose, the 
book is particularly suitable, since it contains adequate references to 
other authors, is well written and extremely readable, credit for which 
must be given to Miss Vera Smith, who had the task of preparing 
it for English readers. J. F. CaHAn. 


66*. STATISTICAL YEAR BooK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 1935- 
1936. 1936. (Geneva: League of Nations; London: Allen 
and Unwin. 4to. 339 pp. Ios.; cloth bound, 12s.) 


THE Statistical Year Book for 1935-1936 gives, as in previous years, 
a general view of the most important phenomena of a demographical, 
economic, financial and social order. Most of the data it contains 
are carried down to the end of 1935, and in other cases include also 
the first quarter of 1936. The tables in which they are presented 
facilitate, in so far as is possible, comparisons between one country 
and another. They relate in particular to the following matters : 

Territory and population; labour conditions (unemployment, employment 


wages, hours of work); production (agricultural products, dairy products, 
fisheries, minerals, metals, chemical products, electricity, etc.), indices of world 
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production of raw materials, indices of industrial production; international 
trade and balance of payments; transport (merchant shipping, railways, air 
traffic); public finance (budgets, public debts); banks and currency questions 
(circulation, reserves of gold and foreign assets, exchange rates, discount rates, 
bank deposits, share prices, yield from bonds, issues of capital, etc.); prices 
(wholesale and retail price indices, prices in gold francs). 


The work is, of course, invaluable. 


67*. MONEY AND BANKING, 1935-36. Prepared by the Economic 
Intelligence Service of the League of Nations. 2 vols. 1936. 
(Geneva: League of Nations; London: Allen and Unwin. 
59, 213 pp. 2s. 6d., 7s. 6d.) 


THE present work is a sequel to the publication on Commercial 
Banks, 1927-34, which appeared last year, and is issued in two volumes 
under the title of Monetary Review and Commercial Banking respectively. 

The Monetary Review gives a general conspectus of the monetary 
policy pursued in recent years by a number of countries, the economic 
reaction of monetary changes receiving special prominence. 

The second volume, Commercial Banking, gives an account of the 
banking situation in forty-eight different countries, viz., all the 
European countries, the British Dominions, North America, a great 
part of South America, Egypt, the U.S.S.R. and a number of Asiatic 
countries. A picture, as complete and up-to-date as possible, is given 
of the banking situation in each country and prominence is given to 
the effects of recent monetary changes on the position of commercial 
banks and to the various factors by which the banking situation and 
the money market have been governed. 

The authors draw certain general conclusions, which are of the 
utmost interest, from their comparative study of the position in the 
countries of the different groups referred to. 


68*. NATIONAL PusLtic Works. Prepared by the Communications 
and Transit Section of the League of Nations Secretariat. 
1936. (Geneva: League of Nations; London: Allen and 
Unwin. 48 pp.) 

The report of the experts who examined the documentary material 
collected during the inquiry, suggested by the International Labour 
Office, into the value of international schemes of public works as a remedy 
for economic depression and for unemployment. The documentary 
material was published in two volumes under the title of Inquiry on 
National Public Works. The present report contains the conclusions 
drawn from the examination of this material which was supplied by 
thirty-eight countries, together with a preliminary statement prepared 
by the League Secretariat. 


COLONIAL QUESTIONS 


69*. THE BALANCE SHEETS OF IMPERIALISM: Facts and Figures on 
Colonies. By Grover Clark. Published by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 1936. (New York: 
Columbia University Press; London: Oxford University 
Press. 4to. xii+ 136 pp. 14s.) 

Mr. GROVER CLARK has collected a large number of statistics by 
way of ‘evidence ’”’ to support his contention that colonies have not 
proved a profitable investment to the imperial Powers, and in them- 
selves these statistics are extremely valuable and informative. Some 
doubt may, however, be felt as to the validity of the interpretation 
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which Mr. Clark has placed upon them, even as proof of the somewhat 
purely economic thesis which he has adopted. 

In the first place it may be doubted whether the demand for a 
“place in the sun ”’ can be strictly placed on a profit and loss basis. 
It is not difficult to show that colonies have proved a negligible outlet 
for the expanding populations of the Western countries, and that 
colonial trade is relatively small in comparison with total world trade. 
On the other hand, the value of colonies as a psychological outlet 
cannot be estimated. Countries feel it beneficial to possess, however 
small they may be, overseas territories in which a proportion of their 
migrating population will retain their nationality, and propagate their 
indigenous culture, without being completely absorbed, in the course 
of a generation or two, in some alien civilisation. -Furthermore, 
colonies may be held to serve as valuable training grounds for adminis- 
trative ability, both political and mercantile; and as outlets for the 
enterprise of youth—a particularly important consideration to-day 
in view of the cult of youth that is growing up in many modern States— 
at the very moment, no doubt for psychological reasons, when the 
growth of their population is tending to slow up, and the proportion 
of the higher age-groups to increase. The upkeep of such an establish- 
ment may be well felt to be worth a permanent subsidy like any other 
social service. 

Mr. Clark—perhaps wisely—makes no mention of national prestige 
as a motive for the possession of colonies. Yet it is obviously one of 
the most important, and again one which cannot be reduced to the 
terms of a balance sheet. It is part of the whole expansion of Western 
culture, to which every country desires to contribute, or to be able to 
claim to have contributed. The capture of records and the convening 
of international sporting contests are of a similar nature. 

His economic argument is twofold. First that the expenditure 
on defence by the Metropolitan county on account of the colonies 
has in all cases proved greater than the monetary volume of trade 
with the colonies over the past fifty years; and secondly, that the 
colonies have in some cases not proved financially self-sufficient. 

In the first place, Mr. Clark assumes that expenditure on colonial 
defence can be allocated on the basis of the proportion of colonial 
trade to total trade. It is true that finance ministers sometimes 
justify expenditure on armaments to taxpayers on the grounds of 
colonial commitments. But if expenditure on defence is to be allocated 
on a trade basis, it is hard to see why colonial trade is thereby rendered 
more unprofitable than foreign trade since both have to be protected. 
The possession of colonies is in fact immaterial to the argument. 
Great Britain depends for her livelihood on foreign trade; and she 
would require to spend money on armaments to defend that foreign 
trade, whether it came from British countries or foreign countries. 
If countries which do only a small proportion of trade with their 
colonies had no colonies, they would presumably do in total the same 
amount of trade, on account of which they would still be involved 
in some form of expenditure on defence. 

A proportion of expenditure on defence, moreover, is surety for 
the protection of the countries’ own frontiers; but how is this to be 
allocated in terms of trade? If on a basis of internal trade, which 
for the majority of countries is the great proportion of the total, the 
expenditure on defence on account of foreign and colonial trade could, 
on Mr. Clark’s method, be greatly reduced, particularly for such 
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countries as the United States, France and Italy, where the internal 
trade is proportionately more important than the external trade. 
It would, however, substantially reduce the figures for Great Britain 
and Japan. Essentially this argument, however, shows the in- 
applicability of allocating defence expenditure on such a basis. 

Mr. Clark has shown that in a number of cases colonies have in- 
curred heavy deficits, notably those of Italy and Japan. The initial 
outlay can undoubtedly be shown to be extremely heavy, and the 
return so far mainly in terms of prestige. The development of poor 
colonies, on the other hand, may take a considerable time; Japan 
in particular may feel compensated for her outlay by safeguarding 
in this way a large part of her imports of food. The problem of 
colonial investment as a whole is extraordinarily obscure, and statistics 
of any kind are extremely hard to get, although for a complete presenta- 
tion of the economic case for and against colonies they are essential. 
Mr. Clark’s case unavoidably suffers from lack of material on this point. 

The value of the colonies as markets and as sources of raw materials 
is equally hard to assess. In a laissez-faire world, colonies might well 
be proved to be a burden on taxpayers which could not be justified. 
But in the present state of world trade and currencies, colonial trade, 
guarded by a more or less generous imperial preference, may be an 
advantage. It may be argued that it is as uneconomic to subsidise 
foreign trade out of the proceeds of a protected imperial trade as it 
is to subsidise foreign trade at the expense of a highly protected (and 
highly priced) home market. It is equally true that when “ un- 
economic competition”’ has “ spoilt’ the foreign market, the pre- 
servation of the imperial market may be an advantage to the home 
country—especially when that country largely subsists on foreign 
trade. Some countries in the past have made a practice of covering 
their total costs in the protected home market, and then working off 
their surplus capacity in the world market at a price which only 
covers prime costs; much to the detriment of such countries as Great 
Britain and Holland, which must cover their total costs on goods sold 
in the world market. 

No doubt it is imperialism itself which has helped to bring these 
and other disasters upon us—although Mr. Clark’s suggested possible 
allocation of the total expenditure of Great Britain upon the Great 
War to imperial defence seems very controversial. Nevertheless, 
it is not possible to begin anew with a general round of bankruptcies 
such as might relieve a crisis ina Cobdenite world. It is often necessary 
to continue capital expenditure even on demonstrably unprofitable 
colonies, for thereon depend the lives and culture of many diverse 
civilisations, European and alien, and an empire is not merely a business 
undertaking, which can be wound up in a week, and be sold anew 
under the hammer at a lower capital cost as a “‘ going concern.” 

E. M. R. Lewis. 


70*. THE IMPROVEMENT OF NATIVE AGRICULTURE IN RELATION TO 
POPULATION AND PuBLic Heattu. By Sir Daniel Hall. 
[University of London, Heath Clark Lectures, 1935.] 1936. 
(Oxford University Press. 8vo. vii-+ 103 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THIS modest little volume, with its somewhat formidable title, 
deserves far wider attention than it is likely to attract. The subject- 
matter is of supreme importance, and is presented in a clear and forcible 
style that makes pleasant reading. 
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The first problem dealt with is soil exhaustion and the possible 
remedies. This is followed by a discussion of shifting cultivation, 
with some pertinent remarks on the connection between this and 
land hunger, and consequent unrest. Over-stocking and soil erosion 
are examined, but the drastic reduction of live stock recommended 
will prove a bitter pill for most tribes to swallow. 

The native dietary is the next subject, and even those familiar 
with its features will find themselves impressed with the urgent need 
for inquiry and improvement. A short section on native administra- 
tion follows, with particular reference to the afore-mentioned problems ; 
a convincing plea is made for a broader outlook and a more generous 
policy. A list of references appears at the end of each section, and a 
short index is provided. 

The foregoing summary may suggest that the work is a technical 
one. This is of course true, but no reader should be deterred in 
consequence, since difficulties are eliminated by clarity of expression 
and a minimum of technicalities. 

A cheap edition would admit of the wide circulation that the book 
deserves. G. St. J. ORDE-BROWNE. 


71*, THis HAVE AND HaveE-Noct Business: Political Fantasy and 
Economic Fact. By Norman Angell. 1936. (London: 
Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. 206 pp. 5s.) 


THIS smail volume, the bulk of which was published early in the 
year in the United States in reply to a request for a simple statement 
of the issues involved in the claims of Italy, Japan and Germany for 
colonies, consists mainly of an attempt to remove the misconception 
that a redistribution of ‘‘ property ’—+.e. of colonial areas—between 
the Haves and Have-Nots would contribute substantially towards 
the solution of pressing present-day economic problems in the Have- 
Not countries. The author hopes that the exposure of prevalent 
fallacies on this subject will go far to remove the Have-Nots’ grievances 
and sense of injustice on this particular score. 

Sir Norman Angell, in his well-known lucid manner, disposes 
decisively of the claim that the loss of the former German colonies, 
and the inadequacy of Italian and Japanese colonies, are per se im- 
portant causes of economic distress. The chief value of the book lies 
in its clear enunciation of the facts relating to the almost negligible 
value of Germany’s pre-War colonies as markets, sources of raw 
materials, and outlets for population. It is only too true that these 
facts are not yet generally realised, and they deserve the widest publicity. 

If the author’s arguments could obtain widespread recognition, 
and if this were the whole of the case for the Have-Nots, the colonial 
question should cease to be an important factor tending towards war. 
Unfortunately, however, some of Sir Norman Angell’s statements 
and arguments fail to meet the full case of the Have-Nots. More- 
over, they do not take adequate account of the fundamental changes 
that have occurred since the War as a result of increased economic 
nationalism, and all that this involves. For instance, it no longer 
suffices to demonstrate, however convincingly, the advantages of free 
trade in order to secure support for such a policy. Under present- 
day conditions simply to return to free trade would undeniably cause 
widespread dislocation and unemployment, so that support for such 
a policy could only be secured if it could be shown in detail how the 
transition could be effected without bringing about the suffering that 
GG2 
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on the face of it appears an inevitable result. This the author does 
not attempt. But unless free trade, and, in particular, a return to 
the Open Door policy in the colonial sphere, can be secured, it can 
hardly be denied that the Haves possess an economic advantage over 
the Have-Nots. It is misleading, so long as imperial preference 
prevails, to state that there is ‘‘ no economic case for empire in peace 
time.” The fact that the British Parliament cannot and does not 
determine the tariff systems of the self-governing Dominions and of 
India is of little consolation to German or Japanese traders who find 
their goods discriminated against. It is true that “ ownership”’ of 
India has not enabled Lancashire to secure the Indian market (p. 126), 
but nevertheless British cotton-goods pay a duty of only 25 per cent. 
(about to be reduced to 20 per cent.) in India, whereas Japanese goods 
pay 50 per cent. and in addition are subject to a quota. 

The Germans, under these conditions, are likely to continue to 
argue that to ask for the return of their former colonies, small as is 
their value, is a very modest demand in view of the preferential treat- 
ment accorded to British goods throughout the Empire as a whole. 
It is true that a change in government does not involve a transfer 
of property (p. 52), but under existing conditions it does involve a 
transfer of trading privileges, a transfer of opportunities—if only for 
a favoured few—and, above all, a transfer of prestige. 

In order, therefore, to satisfy the claims of the Have-Nots for 
“‘a place in the sun,” and to remove their sense of grievance, more is 
necessary than simply to demonstrate the negligible value of the 
African colonies. Sir Norman Angell does, indeed, suggest a revision 
of British imperial commercial policy, in the direction of freer inter- 
national economic intercourse, but he appears to believe that the 
“ grievance ’’ can be removed at once, by a mere exposition of facts, 
leaving a return to freer trade to the dim and uncertain future. In 
reality it is unlikely that the sense of injustice can be removed unless, 
in the case of Germany, the former colonies are returned, and until 
after freer international economic relations have been introduced. 

VERA ANSTEY. 


72*, THE DEMAND FOR CoLoniEs. By L. Birch. Prepared for 
the Economic Committee of the L.N.U. 1936. (London: 
League of Nations Union. 8vo. 51 pp. Is.) 


This report was prepared by the Economic Sub-Committee of the 
League of Nations Union as a contribution to the study of the problems 
of territorial expansion, raw materials and over-population. It points 
out that the “ unsatiated Powers such as Germany and Italy cannot get 
the raw materials they need,’”’ not because they lack colonial territory, 
but because they cannot pay for them; and that while there is a large 
measure of equality of access to mandated territories and to most British 
colonies it is on a plane of difficult, and not of easy, access. mm. G. 1 


EUROPE 


73*. FRANCE TO-DAY AND THE PEOPLE’S FRonT. By Maurice Thorez. 
1936. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 255 pp. 5s.) 

74*. FRONT POPULAIRE. By Paul Lombard. 1936. (Paris: Les 
Editions de France. 8vo. 245 pp. 12 /7s.) 

75*. LES MAITRES DE IA FRANCE. By Augustin Hamon. 1936. 
(Paris: Editions Sociales Internationales. 8vo. 320pp. 12/fs.) 


Wit France heading at last for large-scale social and economic 
upheavals, a spate of partisan literature is to be expected. From the 
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left-wing standpoint this analysis by M. Maurice Thorez, secretary of 
the French Communist Party, is wholly admirable. Part I is factual, 
showing the effects since 1930 of Ja crise on the various social 
classes and production sectors of the country. It provides flesh and 
bones for the skeleton presented in Ralph Fox’s France Faces the Future, 
recently reviewed in this Journal. The second part attempts an assess- 
ment of the Fascist forces. There is some interesting information 
about the steps leading up to the Front Paysan enterprise. Full parti- 
culars are then given of the rise and the nature of the People’s Front. 
A final section brings a critical discussion of the manifold remedial plans 
which have sprung up like mushrooms during the past three years, 
sponsored by bourgeois groups unwilling to accept every jot and tittle 
of the Marxian diagnosis or prescription. 


Front Populaire is a deceptive title. M. Lombard’s subject is the 
shadow of the U.S.S.R. and Bolshevism, which has been projected 
over France since the wedge was introduced by the Franco-Soviet 
Pact. Like so many Frenchmen detached from the party political 
scene, he is very scornful of the way in which the French parliamentary 
system is worked, and recounts some malicious tales, which,may or may 
not be true, of the intrigues before the formation of the Sarraut 
Ministry at the beginning of this year. The book has no particular 
value. 


Augustin Hamon’s detailed study of the feudal oligarchy controlling 
French finance and banking, on the other hand, is a serious piece of 
work. The author explains in a preface that this is the first of four 
volumes : the others will deal with the dominance of “ finance-capital’’ 
(to use the German phrase), represented often in the same persons—in 
the insurance, railway, shipping, industrial, agricultural, colonial, etc., 
worlds. W. HorsFALL CARTER. 


76. JOURNAL DE ALEXANDRE RIBOT ET CORRESPONDANCES INEDITES, 
Ig14-1922. Publiés par le Docteur A. Ribot. 1936. (Paris: 
Plon. 8vo. ii + 309 pp.) 


THESE extracts from the diary and letters of M. Alexandre Ribot, 
who was Prime Minister of France in 1917, cover a period from April 
29th, 1914, until July 8th, 1922. The letters do not appear to have been 
written with any idea of eventual publication, for there is no attempt 
at self-justification or personal apologetics such as have weakened other 
war diaries, and the precise language leaves an impression upon the 
reader of extreme fairness and accuracy. 

The letters will be of value to the historian, especially with regard 
to the efforts made through Prince Sixte and the Vatican to bring about 
peace in 1917. The student of Anglo-French relations will also find in 
the letters many passages which show how difficult it is, not only in 
war, but also in peace, for the two nations to understand each other. 

M. Ribot was, however, far more interested in events than in 
personalities. He related how M. de Fleuriau, then French Chargé 
d’Affaires in London, and afterwards Ambassador, warned him of the 
probable trouble which would follow from borrowing from the United 
States. An account is given of a meeting in 1917 with Mussolini, then 
the Editor of the Popolo d’Italia and a prominent Socialist. After 
the War M. Ribot was of the opinion that the British Cabinet under Mr. 
Lloyd George was making a mistake in seeking to deprive Germany 
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of her colonies, as he considered that such colonies would provide an 
outlet in the future. 

M. Ribot’s son, Dr. A. Ribot, has helped forward a better under- 
standing of the events of the War and the Versailles peace negotiations 
by his action in allowing publication of these extracts from his 
father’s letters and diary. B. S. TOWNROE. 


77*. EuroPpeE. By S. van Valkenburg and Ellsworth Huntington. 
1935. (New York: John Wiley; London: Chapman and 
Hall. 8vo. x+ 651 pp. 23s. 6d.) 

THE authorship of this volume is one which offers great promise. 
For more than a quarter of a century Ellsworth Huntington, who 
holds the Chair of Geography at Yale, has occupied a unique position 
in the United States as a fountain-head of original ideas in the fields 
of geography and its allied subjects. His work has given rise to violent 
controversies—that which raged round one of his earliest books, 
The Pulse of Asia, is still hotly contested—and few men have provided 
a greater stimulus to original work. Van Valkenburg, of Dutch birth, 
European training, wide foreign experience, and now one of the leaders 
of the energetic post-graduate School at Clark University, has of 
necessity a very different viewpoint. Yet they have joined to give 
us this conspectus of present-day Europe and have provided a work 
which is at once fresh, stimulating and eminently readable. The 
treatment is geographical—the first third of the book is devoted to 
Europe as a whole, the remainder to a consideration of the political 
units. The influence of Van Valkenburg has secured an adequate 
treatment of the physical background; the influence of Huntington 
is seen in the succession of ingenious isopleth maps. There are many 
ways of measuring development by such maps, but it is remarkable 
how often the focus is in or near Holland and Belgium, with Lowland 
Britain, Northern France and Western Germany forming the central 
zone. It is in this area that we find the greatest number of motors 
per head of population, that most railway journeys are undertaken, 
that the numbers of industrial workers run to over 40 per cent. of the 
population. The authors have thus developed a main thesis that 
Europe is divisible into three cultural zones, which they call Europe 
A, Europe B and Europe C. Europe A embraces Britain (excluding 
Highland Scotland), France (except the south west), Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, southern Norway and Sweden, Germany, Austria, Switzer- 
land and northern Italy, and is regarded as having in general the same 
standards of living and the same high development industrially and 
socially. This is shown to be connected with numerous natural 
advantages. Europe B, the transitional zone, includes the Scottish 
Highlands and Western Ireland in common with most of Finland. 
In Zone C—Eastern and Southern Europe-——“ agriculture loses much 
of its intensive quality, railways and good roads are scarce, manu- 
facturing is only sporadically developed and the average income is 
small.’ 

The second and larger part of the book is a sane and excellently 
balanced account of the countries of Europe and their economic 
geography. In matters of detail criticism is possible, and it would 
have been better had an Englishman read the sections on the British 
Isles. ‘‘ The Scotch Highland” and ‘‘ Morganshire ”’ sound strange 
to our ears. To confuse anthracite and steam coal (p. 314) is to miss 
the crux of the problems of South Wales; the opening of new coal- 
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fields in Russia is hardly the cause. Dundee scarcely gets its “‘ linen ”’ 
from Ireland (p. 304). Moorlands are not vast waste areas covered 
with moss and heather, and the moorland of the Fens exists only in 
imagination (p. 279). 

Apart from these blemishes, this book may be cordially com- 
mended to the general reader and to the student, and must rank 
amongst the best geographical accounts of Europe at present available. 

L. DUDLEY STAMP. 


78. AN HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF EuRoPE. By Gordon East. 
1935. (London: Methuen. 8vo. xx -+ 480 pp. 15s.) 


EVERYONE intending to make international affairs their serious 
study should begin by acquainting themselves with the historical 
geography of the world. For the continent of Europe Mr. East’s 
volume supplies all the necessary information in an attractive form. 
His study extends, roughly, from the Roman Empire to the establish- 
ment of the German Empire in 1870, and excludes the British Isles, 
although it takes in the Byzantine and Arabian empires that bordered 
on the Mediterranean. His chapter on ‘“‘ The Danube Route-Way ” 
is of much topical interest. The book is lavishly illustrated with 
maps and unusually interesting plans. A _ selected ‘bibliography 
enhances its value. It is a book that should find a place in every 
school and public library. I. F. D. M. 


79. EUROPE SINCE 1870. By Preston William Slosson, Ph.D. 
1935. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. xiii-+ 810 pp. 
18s.) 

AN able and well-written narrative of European history from 1870 
to 1935 that serves as a useful background for the general reader to 
present-day international problems. Although Professor Slosson 
devotes his attention primarily to politics, he does not forget to notice 
“the economic and cultural causes and effects” of at least the major 
political events. Moreover, the word ‘‘ European ”’ is not interpreted 
in any narrow sense. “‘ The affairs of America, Asia and Africa come 
into the picture as often as they involve important European interests.”’ 
The “‘ picture ” that results is well balanced, despite its mass of detail. 
Professor Slosson is never mastered by his vast material, and his 
judgments are always fair. His account of the new States on the 
Baltic littoral and in the Danube basin could hardly be improved 
upon within its limitations of space. The book has a good biblio- 


gtaphy, excellent maps, and an adequate index. 
Ian F. D. Morrow. 


80*. DAS SAAREXPERIMENT DES VOLKERBUNDES. By Joseph M. 
Geergen. 1935. (Strasbourg: Société d’édition de la Basse- 
Alsace. 8vo. viii + 240 pp.) 

THE most that can be said of this book is that it provides a good 
historical background to a problem which has preoccupied international 
statesmanship for more than fifteen years. The author is not only pre- 
judiced in favour of all the German claims, but also embarks on very 
severe criticisms of the League of Nations, which, to an impartial 
observer, appear entirely unwarranted. Such strictures as “ that the 
League ruled in the Saar but did not live there,”’ and that it is made of 
“mercantile formulas and material interests’’ appear totally out of 
place in what purports to be a scientific book. 
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Although a long bibliography is included in the appendix, it con- 
tains hardly any references to English books. Nor is the excellent mono- 
graph by Dr. Bisschop on The Saar Controversy even mentioned in this 
bibliography. C. J. C. 


81. FIRES UNDERGROUND. By Heinz Liepmann. 1936. (London: 
Harrap. 8vo. 288 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


FICTIONISED history and biography have presumably come to stay. 
But one may have doubts about the desirability, whether from the 
artistic or the historical standpoint, of presenting a fictionised account 
of so difficult and obscure a subject as the illegal communist opposition 
in contemporary Germany. The author of this book is a German 
émigré in Switzerland; but the supposed narrator is an Englishman 
mixed up in some unexplained way with the underground movement. 
The straining after melodramatic effect is apparent throughout, and the 
book cannot be said to possess much value as evidence. E. H. C. 


82*. HITLER. By Louis Bertrand. 1936. (Paris: Fayard. 8vo. 
123 pp. 3°50 /rs.) 

A sympathetic study of Hitler and the National Socialist régime in 
Germany. The author urges France, in her own interest, to make an 
ally and friend of Germany “instead of offering her services to all the 
people of Europe and the world”’: but in his opinion before this can happen 
“il faut que la France soit résolument la France et non une pétaudiére 
radicale-socialiste ou une chiourme magonnico-bolchéviste.” 

BUG: L. 


83. GERMANY. A handbook for railway travellers and motorists. By 
Karl Baedeker. 1936. (London: Allen and Unwin. Leipzig : 
K. Baedeker. Sm. 8vo. 528 pp. 17s.) 

This new edition by Baedeker of the whole of Germany includes very 
adequately in one volume what has in previous years been issued in two 
editions, North and South Germany. As with all Baedeker’s handbooks, 
it is a very accurate guide to the country, both for motorists and for 
railway travellers, and contains 108 maps and plans. The Historical 
Sketch has been brought up to date and details of the present Govern- 
ment are given. Especially useful is the section devoted to information 
on the new monetary and exchange regulations. 


84. DEFENDER OF Democracy: Conversations with Masaryk. 
By Emil Ludwig. 1936. (London : Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 
Demy 8vo. ix + 314 pp. I5s.) 

Two years ago Herr Ludwig told the world that he would rather be 
ruled dictatorially by Masaryk than democratically by the Palais 
Bourbon. He now presents Masaryk as the ideal head of a democratic 
State—a somewhat different type of institution, however, from what 
our own enthusiasts would accept. ‘“‘ Universal suffrage,’’ said the 
old President to Herr Ludwig, “ with proportional representation, does 
not produce a body of statesmen.’’ He had twice had to form a 
government of civil servants and professional people outside his parlia- 
ment. “ But,’’ he continues, ‘‘ parliament has its uses. The deputies 
keep current matters before the eyes of the government and the public. 
Then the government, or may be one or two statesmen, will see the right 
lesson that is to be drawn from talks with the deputies and the speeches 
they make.”’ 

This is by the way. The book is mainly the reminiscences of a wise 
old man—the “‘ greatest of Europeans’’ is what Ludwig calls him— 
who left a professor’s chair to build up a proud national State out of the 
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debris of war. The most interesting passages are those in which he 
describes that achievement—or rather his own part in it, for there were 
other courageous actors in the drama. 

By skilful use of the interviewer’s art, Herr Ludwig has got much 
scattered wisdom on record, regarding disarmament, race and national- 
ity, minorities, the consolations of old age, etc. It is all very humane, 
and at the same time very practical ; and it provides useful matter for 
future biographers of one of the most remarkable figures of our day. 

MESTON. 


85*. L’InpIvipu ET L’ETAT DANS L’EVOLUTION CONSTITUTIONNELLE 
DE LA SUISSE. By William E. Rappard, Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Geneva. 1936. (Zurich: Editions Polygraphiques. 
8vo. x + 570 pp. Sw. frs. 12.) 

Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL, in his recent brilliant defence of demo- 
cracies at Paris, said that “ we live in countries where the people own 
the government, not in countries where the government owns the 
people.’” The phrase might have been lifted from this profoundly 
interesting book by Professor Rappard. Here are analysed the ideas 
underlying those constitutional changes through which the Swiss 
people released themselves from ownership by the State and became 
its masters. The story ends on a warning note. The citizens took the 
view that the government should minister to their needs. This involved 
an increase in the functions of the State, and, since the War, a great 
increase. The result, Professor Rappard tells us, is that the State has 
largely resumed its former ownership of the people. What of the 
future? Of the two choices open, the State supreme or a return to 
greater liberty, Professor Rappard thinks that the Swiss will choose the 
latter, but a liberty accompanied with new forms of social collaboration. 

It is refreshing to read the arguments presented in the reports of 
official commissions and in the ensuing debates. They illustrate the 
vitality of liberal ideas, giving new hopes in these days as to the future 
of government. Even in times of reaction not all liberal advances were 
lost. The constitution of 1798, imposed from without, freed those 
cantons that were subject to others. In the subsequent reaction, in the 
Pact of 1815, these cantons remained free ; and, after 1815, the general 
principles of liberal democracy asserted themselves, giving birth to the 
constitutions now in force. 

One of the first of the modern constitutions, that of Zurich of 1830, 
embodies an idea that dates from earlier days. It provides that parlia- 
ment, after being freely elected by the people, should, in its turn, elect 
the government. A similar provision is part of the federal constitution. 
Professor Rappard calls attention to it, but a more extended examina- 
tion by him of its significance would have been of value to all students 
of democracy. To what extent does it increase the control of the in- 
dividual over his government and the future of his government? It 
places directly upon parliament as such the duty of providing the coun- 
try with agovernment. Parliament cannot transfer this responsibility 
to a President, as was possible under the Weimar constitution. The 
formation of a government cannot be held up indefinitely by parties 
or party leaders. The Swiss citizens have more assurance than others 
that a government will be constituted and constituted on democratic 
principles. Moreover, this provision has enabled the Swiss to obtain a 
stable government and one that works in harmony with parliament. 
Because Switzerland is small, the value of forming governments in this 
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way is perhaps under-rated. The real test of value is whether this 
provision succeeds in bringing together, cooperating in the tasks of 
government, the divergent elements of a nation. In Switzerland there 
are four languages, two religions; formerly there were many tariff 
walls. To-day there are in the same government German, French, and 
Italian-speaking Swiss; Protestants and Catholics; and the tariff walls 
have gone. India also has many divergent elements. But it is large. 
Nevertheless, would the new governments of India have a greater 
chance of stability if in their formation regard were had to Swiss 
experience? Further, the success of Switzerland in bringing under 
and into one government divergent elements suggests that larger 
Switzerlands might be created—the Danubian States, the Balkan 
States, the Baltic States—if there were sufficient vision and will 
to create them. 

There is no mention in this book of women; the Swiss woman is not 
enfranchised ; the men prefer to retain exclusively for themselves the 
privilege of voting. The desire to keep privileges is illustrated in this 
story of constitutional development side by side with the great con- 
tributions made to liberalism. At Geneva, Switzerland has claimed a 
special privilege, neutrality, and although elsewhere Professor Rappard 
has explained why, it would seem that in this matter Switzerland, like 
larger nations, has attached a higher value to its own position than to 
the general advancement of mankind. Switzerland would probably 
have given a more vitalising lead to the world if, refraining from 
claiming a privilege, she had stressed from her own experience the ways 
and means by which the many divergent elements in Europe could be 
brought into cooperation. This is speculation, and Professor Rappard, 
as historian, allows himself to speculate but little. However, the book 
compels thinking—and speculation—on all aspects of government, for, 
in giving us the story of Switzerland, it deals with problems and ideas 
that concern us all. Joun H. Humpureys. 


86. LE ROLE ECONOMIQUE DE LA BANQUE DE L’ECONOMIE NATIONALE 
EN PoLocNe. By Casimir Grzegorzek. 1936. (Paris: La 
Librarie Technique et Economique. 8vo. 250 pp. 25 /7s.) 


TuHIs is a comprehensive and straightforward account of the Polish 
Bank of National Economy, its framework, its functions, and its 
activities. The author considers that the development of the Bank’s 
business and the assistance it has rendered to Polish economic life in 
the twelve years since its foundation fully justify the rather far-reaching 
experiment in State intervention in the sphere of commerce and finance 
which the establishment of such a bank constituted. The vast need 
for reconstruction on modern lines which existed in Poland after the 
War, the shortage of capital, and the limited development of the 
private joint-stock banks all pointed to the need for a central institu- 
tion of this character, through which the country’s capital resources 
could be directed to the most beneficial channels. 

There is undoubtedly a great deal of truth in this view of the 
position. Unfortunately, the slump largely cut off the supplies of 
capital which the Government has been able to place at the disposal 
of the Bank, and this has greatly limited its activities in the last six 
years, at a time when the demands upon the Bank were very consider- 
able. It is unlikely, however, that any better result would have been 
achieved by directing a larger part of the nation’s savings to the joint- 
stock banks, and a centralised control of capital in Poland must be 
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regarded as on the whole beneficial and under present conditions 
inevitable. 5.8 P. 


87*. L’ITALIA EI PROBLEMI INTERNAZIONALI. By “ Latinus.’”’ 1935. 
(Milano : Istituto per gli Studi di Politica Internazionale. 8vo. 
406 pp. Lire 15.) 

THE Institute for the Study of International Affairs at Milan is 
organised on the same lines as “‘ Chatham House ”’ and pursues the same 
objects. If pre-War Italy was reproached with a lack of interest in 
foreign affairs the change in the mental attitude of the majority of 
Italians is as remarkable in that sphere as in others. ‘‘ Latinus’s”’ 
book both gains and suffers from having been published in May 1935. 
It serves as a useful reminder of the questions which were occupying 
the countries of Europe in 1934—the failure of the Disarmament 
Conference, the problem of the rights and wrongs of minorities, debts 
and reparations, the revision of the Peace Treaties, the Balkan Entente, 
the position of Austria, etc. The Italo-Abyssinian War has cut us off 
from that Europe, but the author’s soberly-written and carefully 
documented essays help us to recover it and remind us that if they have 
been obscured for the moment, such matters as the revision of the Peace 
Treaties and the position of minorities still remain to bé dealt with. 
The book concludes with an interesting series of short reviews of the 
foreign policy of most of the European countries; to English readers 
the two dealing with their own country and Italy will give much cause 
for reflection. It is to be hoped that ‘‘ Latinus ”’ will follow the methods 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs in giving us as it were an 
Italian companion to the Survey of International Affairs. 

MuRIEL CURREY. 


88*. UNDER THE AXE OF Fascism. By Gaetano Salvemini. 1936. 
(New York: The Viking Press; London: Gollancz. 8vo. 
xiv + 402 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

PROFESSOR SALVEMINI is a leading opponent of Fascism, which he 
has exposed in a series of books. The purpose of this latest volume is 
to narrate “‘ the history of the relations between capital and labour 
under the Fascist dictatorship.’”” He shows that, when ‘“‘ the myth”’ 
of “‘ Italy rescued from the imminent danger of a Bolshevist revolution ”’ 
by Fascism had been exploded—for in 1922 conditions had already 
begun to improve—Fascism assumed a new and positive form, that 
of the “ corporative state.’”’ An exile from Italy since his arrest and 
and the loss of his Florentine professorship, he derives his information 
from an extensive study of books, speeches and articles, mostly and 
the last-named entirely—for there is no anti-Fascist press in Italy— 
composed by Fascists. He severely criticises the statements of 
Fascist propagandists and hasty tourists, escorted along the beaten 
track to admire the ‘‘ Potemkin’s villages ’’ of the beneficent Dictator. 

Despite the Lateran agreement, Catholic working-men’s associations 
do not exist, while the directors of the other workers’ associations 
do not “‘ represent the mass of the members,” but receive their orders 
“from the Government and the Party bosses,” who are ‘“‘ miniature 
Mussolinis within the limits of their jurisdiction.” Thus ‘ the rank 
and file have no greater authority than the animals in a society for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals.”” The author illuminates his account 
of the corporations by the remark that “‘ the last which held its meeting ”’ 
before the publication of this book was “‘ the corporation for extending 
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the cultivation of castor oil.”” This recalls the famous reply of Sir 
Herbert Samuel to Mussolini, when the Duce asked him what product 
of Palestine could be of any use to him. “‘ Castor oil ’’ was the prompt 
answer. No corporation, we are told, was consulted about the Abys- 
sinian war, which neither the army chiefs nor the big business men 
wanted, but was “‘ waged by Mussolini and the Fascist leaders not 
only against the Ethiopians, but also against the left-wing Fascists.” 
Sometimes it seems as if the author protested too much, as in the 
sweeping assertion that ‘‘ there does not exist to this date a single case 
in which the Labour Court has increased workers’ wages.”” He con- 
tends that “ from 1926 to 1934 the industrial workers on an average 
lost at least from 40 to 50 per cent. of their wages,”’ and “‘ the agri- 
cultural labourers from 50 to 70 per cent.’’ He maintains in the 
second part of his book, dealing with ‘‘ the achievements ”’ of Fascism, 
that ‘‘ Fascist propaganda claims that nothing had been accomplished 
before Mussolini,’” whereas much progress had been made by Liberal 
Italy, especially in the North; thus, the hygienic institutions of Milan 
“were almost all established during the sixty years that preceded 
Fascism.” He contradicts the statement made by a writer in the 
number of this journal for September 1935 (p. 748), concerning child 
labour, which, he says, by the new law of January 1934 “‘ remains 
unchanged at twelve years.’’ In the chapter on ‘‘ the Dopolavoro,” he 
attributes its foundation to the desire to divert the minds of the 
workers from politics during their leisure hours. So Napoleon gilded 
the dome of the Invalides! He quotes the Belgian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to prove that in 1932 there were still beggars, and considers 
that “‘the intervention of the government has invariably favoured 
big business.’’ Yet he writes that “ the capitalists have lost financial 
control of the machine,’ for ‘“‘ the Fascist party is no longer an organisa- 
tion in the service of capitalism, but has become an independent 
force.” Here there seems to be some contradiction. Nor does it seem 
probable that ‘‘ the army chiefs could disband the Fascist Militia in a 
single night and substitute their own dictatorship for Mussolini’s.” 
But that the Duce fears a too successful soldier or even diplomatist 
seems indicated by his frequent imitation of Tarquin’s gesture of cutting 
off the heads of the tallest poppies. 

The book deals, however, with only the economic side of the system, 
and, as it was written before the end of the Abyssinian war, does not 
solve the question: whence is the money to pay for it forthcoming? 
Sooner or later bills have a habit of coming in. | WILLIAM MILLER. 


89. LE CorPoRATISME FascisTE. By G. Valenziani. 1936. (Paris: 
Editions de la Nouvelle Revue Critique. 8vo. 222pp. 18/7s.) 

go. LE CoRPORATISME EN ITALIE. By Sotiris Agapitidés. 10936. 
(Paris: Lipschutz. 8vo. 258 pp.) 


So many authors have now expounded the Italian syndical legisla- 
tion in all languages, that the student looks at once to see whether the 
writers seriously examine how far the institutions described exist, and 
perform their functions, and if so whether they ever arrive at important 
decisions spontaneously or merely execute orders from headquarters 
in Rome. The second of these books, apparently a doctorate thesis, is 
a plain and simple commentary on the laws, which does not attempt to 
examine the mode of their execution. M. Valenziani is much more 
discursive; but he too studies the decrees published in the Italian 
Gazette, and the books of Italian commentators, rather than the 
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questions of fact which, from contrasting points of view, Professor 
Salvemini and Mr. Harold Goad have endeavoured to illustrate. 
The reader accordingly is not much helped in trying to assess the im- 
portance of “‘ Corporatism ”’ as anything else but a system of regiment- 


ing business and working men by dictatorial decrees from Rome. 
Co eS S. 


gi. Fascist Iraty. By Herbert Vivian. 1936. (London: Melrose. 
8vo. 288 pp. Illus. 16s.) 


Mr. VIVIAN enjoys advantages not shared by many writers on 
Fascist Italy. He knew Italy well not only before, during and im- 
mediately after the War, but he can remember the country before the 
unification which, until the coming of Fascism, he did not regard 
as an unmixed blessing. He has therefore a long and intimate acquain- 
tance on which to base his opinions and one of the best chapters in 
the book contains an analysis of the Italian character. Mr. Vivian 
begins with a shrewd and amusing account of d’Annunzio’s govern- 
ment in Fiume and its indirect effects on the development of Fascism. 
His description of the events immediately preceding the march on Rome 
contain one or two small slips, and in his desire for brevity Mr. Vivian 
telescopes history in such a way as to suggest that Signor’ Mussolini 
at once abolished the Chamber of Deputies. As a matter of fact, the 
Chamber is still in existence. 

The Mafia, stripped of its romantic trappings, is shown as the brutal 
tyranny into which it developed and the true story of its suppression 
by Signor Mussolini, the first Italian statesman who dared to tackle it, 
is both exciting and amusing. All those who wish to understand 
modern Italy and the outlook of its people should read Mr. Vivian's 
delightfully written book. MURIEL CURREY. 


92. RAPPORTS DE LA PAPAUTE AVEC LE ROYAUME D’ITALIE DEPUIS 
1870: LE TRAITE DE LATRAN (II FEvR. 1929). By P. de 
Montesquiou-Fezensac. 1936. (Paris; Sirey. 8vo. 158 pp. 
20 f¥s.) 

The author deals very cursorily with the historical background, but 
gives an interesting study of the Treaty of the Lateran and of the Con- 
cordat signed at the same time. He brings out clearly why the Papacy 
contented itself with so exiguous a territorial state and the absence of 
any international guarantee, in view of the excellent terms of the Con- 
cordat, which he compares with the many other agreements concluded 
by Pius XI, showing how the marks of Josephism have completely dis- 
appeared from these modern conventions, except from that with Bavaria. 
He discusses the view that the treaties of the Lateran tend to make 
the Vatican nationalistic for the first time. The text of the Concordat 


is given. 


93. Die OESTERREICHISCHE VOLKERBUNDSANLEIHE. Ein _inter- 
nationalrechtlicher Beitrag zur Frage der Goldklausel, der 
Wirkung von Staatsgarantien und zur Stellung von Trustees 
im Anleiherecht. By Dr. Arpad Plesch and Dr. Martin Domke. 
1936. (Zurich: Polygraphischer Verlag A.G. Cr. 8vo. 143 
pp. Sw. frs. 3.50.) 

IMPROVED economic conditions enabled Austria to convert or to 
pay off the whole of her League of Nations loan, the first loan issued 
under the auspices of the League, amounting to £32,800,000 during 
1934-35. But all payments due to holders of bonds issued in the 
United: States of America were made in devalued dollars, although 
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the gold clause agreed upon in these bonds required payment “ in 
gold coin of the United States of America of the standard of weight and 
fineness on June Ist, 1923,” the date of issue. Bondholders who 
claimed full payment of the gold value were denied it by a decision 
of the Austrian High Court in reference to the abolition of the gold 
clause in the United States. 

The authors, experts on international law concerning loans, suc- 
cessfully adduce juridical decisions to prove the validity of the gold 
clause expressly agreed upon in this case. They arrive at the con- 
clusion that the claim will be brought before a Swiss Court and there 
will meet with success. Besides elucidating the effects of the American 
currency law upon the gold clause in such a case, they discuss at 
length the task of the trustees hitherto hardly employed on the 
Continent. If Austria should decline to pay, there arises consequently 
the question of enforcing the guarantee given by the Government of 
the United States. No doubt the forthcoming proceedings at a Swiss 
court will be of considerable importance for the development of 
international loans. 

The literature mentioned throughout the text, as well as the special 
bibliography, provides ample material of English, American, French 
and German authors to study the intricate questions of the gold 
clause, the trustees, and the guarantees of States. F. SCHLEITER. 


94*. THE BALKAN STATES: I. Economic. A review of the Economic 
and Financial Development of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Roumania and Yugoslavia since Ig1g. Specially prepared for, 
and with the assistance of, the Information Department of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1936. (Oxford 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 154 pp. 
5s. net. To members of the Institute, 3s. 6d.) 


As little is known of the economic conditions of the Balkan countries 
it has been difficult to judge the marked significance of the progress 
of Germany’s policy towards the five Balkan States. This book is 
consequently timely. It aims at describing the background of recent 
events. Moreover anyone who wants to know the most important 
economic facts about the Balkan States will be fully satisfied by 
numerous clearly printed tables about population, foreign trade, 
finance and agricultural as well as industrial production. The ap- 
pendix provides, further, a succinct account of communications. 
The first part of the book describes the period from 1919 to 1931, 
that is to say, up to the financial crisis in Central Europe. The second 
part describes the crisis of 1931-32 and the subsequent events. 

The Balkan States, with the exception of Greece, are entirely 
agricultural, numbering a population of 47-3 millions, strikingly 
increased by 25 per cent. from 1920 to 1933. Directly after the 
Great War, in all these countries except Albania agrarian reforms 
overthrew the feudal system by reducing the large estates. Cultiva- 
tion methods, on the other hand, are still backward, and it is not 
surprising that the Balkan States were hardest hit by the agricultural 
crisis. 

Up to 1931 the continuous influx of foreign capital enabled the 
different currencies to be stabilised and the budgets to be balanced. 
The crisis, however, reduced export surpluses and rendered impossible 
all foreign borrowing. Consequently budget deficits reappeared and 
exchange restrictions were followed by clearing and compensation 
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agreements. The policy of rapid industrialisation, then considered a 
remedy, was successful only in expanding the textile industry. 

Final recovery, however, depends on circumstances beyond the 
control of the countries, e.g. a rise in the general level of world agricul- 
tural prices, relaxation of trade and exchange restrictions and the 
re-opening of the foreign capital market. The remission or lowering 
of interest on foreign debts is another factor which would seem to be 
necessary for recovery, though this solution may prevent new borrow- 
ing. This dilemma may render the rate of economic development 
very slow. Yet if Germany’s policy is successful industrialisation 
might gain a more lasting impetus, since Germany chiefly exports 
capital goods, which are the basic material for industrialisation. 

F. SCHLEITER. 


g5*. PEACE IN THE BALKANS. By N. J. Padelford. 1935. (New 
York: and London: Oxford University Press. 8vo. ix + 209 
pp. 8s. 6d.) : 

A dispassionate chronicle of the movement towards Balkan cooperation 
in the years 1929 to 1935. The semi-official Balkan conferences receive 
praise for their work in mapping out the paths of union and peace and in 
arousing support. If the governments have been slow to follow along 
those paths, the future is not without hope. R. L. 


96. THE DANUBE: LINK OF CENTRAL EuRopPE. By Alois SaSek. 
1936. (Geneva—Prague. Privately printed. 8vo. 32 pp. 
Sw. frs. 2.) 

‘The great task of the future, therefore, is to make the Danube a 
really vital arterial for all riparian countries, and to develop the natural 
capacity of economic navigation for common welfare.’’ Unfortunately 
this little pamphlet makes no constructive suggestions as to how to bring 
this about. But it distinguishes adequately between the work of the 
two international commissions which at present manage the Danube, 
and gives a few useful transport and traffic statistics for each riparian 
State. E. M. 


g7*. LE Rot ALEXANDRE. Par J.-N. Faure-Biguet. 1936. (Paris: 
Librairie Plon. 8vo. 94 pp.) 


A eulogy of the late King Alexander of Yugoslavia. 


98*. A PoLiTICAL AND CULTURAL History OF MODERN EUROPE. 
By Carlton J.H. Hayes. Vol. II. A Century of Predominantly 
Industrial Society, 1830-1935. 1936. (London: Macmillan. 
8vo. xiv-+ 1215 pp. Bibl. 2os.) 

This history is intended mainly though not exclusively for college 
students, and is somewhat detailed and purposely long because the author 
believes that “‘ all serious students should ponder on a substantial general 
work as well as browsing freely over a wide range of monographic litera- 
ture.” He gives the main features of the modern European landscape 
as it appears to the trans-Atlantic observer. Nearly one third of the 
book is devoted to the post-War period. It is well illustrated and has a 
number of clear maps and a fairly full bibliography of (mainly) secondary 
authorities. H.GoL. 


NouUvELLE Europe. By Albert Armand. 1936. (Paris: 
Pedone. 8vo. 144 pp.) 


A series of short sketches of the historical background of the countries 
“restored ’”’ by the Peace Treaties of 1919 and of the characteristics of 
their peoples to-day. Hy Ge. 
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too*. ANGLO-FINNISH YEAR Book, 1936. 1936. (London: Anglo- 
Finnish Section of the London Chamber of Commerce in 
conjunction with the Finnish-British Trade Association, 
Helsingfors-Helsinki. 8vo. 161 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

The Anglo-Finnish Section of the London Chamber of Commerce was 
organised in 1924 with the object of promoting trade relations between 
the two countries. The report contains information and statistics on 
the various branches of that trade and other useful facts. 


1o1*, THE LEAGUE OF NORTH-WEST EuROPE : asolution to the present 
European Crisis. By J. W. Dunne. 1936. (London: Hutchin- 
son. Sm. 8vo. 24 pp. 6d.) 

The author of An Experiment with Time here proposes a solution to 
the present European crisis in the form of a great North-West European 
defensive alliance, consisting of Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland and Denmark. 


U.S.S.R. 


102*. SoviIET MONEY AND FINANCE. By L. E. Hubbard. 1936. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. xix + 339 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THERE is so much mystery shrouding the evolution of Soviet 
finance, its methods and objectives, that a book which lifts the curtain 
must prove welcome both to economists and to students of political 
evolution. Mr. Hubbard is well qualified to undertake this task, as 
his personal knowledge of Russia extends over thirty years, while he 
has made special visits to the country for the purpose of studying the 
development of the two five-year plans. Like all experimental 
systems, Soviet economy has passed through various stages, and policy 
at different times has evidently been largely dictated by practical 
considerations of compelling urgency. Certain conclusions stand 
out regarding the earlier phases. The attempt to dispense with money, 
which was perhaps a crude expression of a theoretical view, was 
abandoned at an early stage. Similarly, the policy of sharing consum- 
able commodities more or less equally among all classes of the 
community without particular regard for status or professional 
standing was also a transitory affair. This phase seems to have 
been forced upon the authorities by the impoverishment to which war 
and revolution had reduced the country, compelling the more or less 
equal rationing of all in order that everyone should somehow or other 
be enabled to meet the stress of the time. In other words, the earlier 
aspects of the experiment were dictated by distress. All this is now 
happily a thing of the past. 

Very properly Mr. Hubbard devotes the greater part of his study, 
which explains the system of planned industry and credit, to a con- 
sideration of the period covered by the two five-year plans, the second 
of which is not yet completed. This covers the extremely interesting 
questions of collective agriculture and intense industrial development. 
At the present time there is, to all intents and purposes, no unemploy- 
ment in Russia, though there are many people, as is inevitable, who 
are not satisfied with their jobs. The standard of living is on the 
average much below that of capitalist countries, but it is necessary 
to draw a comparison not between the Russia of to-day and the 
western world of to-day, but between the Russia of ten years ago or 
twenty years ago and the Russia of to-day, which is rapidly developing 
into the Russia of to-morrow. The amount of leeway that is still to 

be made up promises to keep the population fully employed for a long 
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time to come. Meanwhile, differentiation in pay of varying classes 
of worker and the increase in the supply of consumable commodities 
are opening up new lines of development. These only became possible 
when the basis of heavy industry engaged on producers’ goods and on 
the requirements of defence had been established. This has led to 
the gradual abolition of rationing from January Ist, 1935. Errors in 
organisation are being corrected, and the management of the currency, 
which even in recent years suffered from inflation, is becoming 
more orthodox. 

Mr. Hubbard is thus able to say that “ by the beginning of the 
second five-year plan the administrative organisation and labour 
discipline in Soviet enterprises differed little from private enterprise 
in capitalist States.” His final conclusion is that 
“Even as politically the Soviet Government is visibly tending to become more 
democratic as the younger dictatorships become more despotic, so Soviet economic 


theory may soon be considered reactionary by the advanced advocates of social 
credit schemes and the manipulation of credit in Western countries.” 


In fact the book stops at a turning-point which, with the increased 
supply of consumers’ goods, holds out the promise of a great improve- 
ment in the standard of living of the whole population. We therefore 
hope that it may be possible for Mr. Hubbard, in a few years’ time, 
to bring out a further edition of this valuable work which will enable 
an interested public to see how far the hopes which are undoubtedly 
justified to-day of a bettering in the conditions of life have been 
realised. CreciL KIscH. 


103. VIRGIN SOIL UPTURNED. By Mikhail Sholokhov. 1935. 
(London: Putnam. 8vo. 488 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE collectivisation of agriculture in the U.S.S.R. is now an accom- 
plished fact. This novel takes us back to 1930, when it was a new 
idea, hailed by some as the only possible solution of Soviet Russia’s 
pressing economic and political problems, denounced by others as the 
Communist Party's most fatal mistake. In these pages we watch it 
slowly forging itself into reality against a whole host of obstacles. 

The scene is laid in a little Don village. The “‘ hero” is Davidov, a 
metal-worker and staunch supporter of the Communist cause, sent by 
the Government from his Leningrad factory to supervise the beginnings 
of collectivisation in this distant hamlet. The “ villain ”’ is Polovtsiev, 
formerly an officer in the Imperial Army, and now organiser of an 
anti-Soviet conspiracy. The author describes the reactions to this 
new mode of life and work of various groups: the “ poor peasants ” 
who, on the whole, welcome it as the only way out of intolerable 
poverty and misery; the ‘“‘ kulaks” who fear it as the negation of 
everything that gives meaning to their lives; the “ middle peasants,” 
attracted by the promised efficiency of the collective methods, yet 
clinging to the familiar attractions of private gain, and wavering 
helplessly between the old life and the new. 

Although the machinations of Polovtsieyv come to nothing, and 
the collective farm is successfully organised in the end, no one could 
accuse the author of partiality or political bias. He gives full weight 
to the bitter poverty of the poor peasants, to their burning sense of 
injustice. But he spares us nothing of their brutality, their stupidity, 
their hysterical violence when they think they are being tricked by 
the Government. The thrift and energy of the “ kulaks ” are depicted 
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as convincingly as their greed and cunning. The Soviet officials and 
local Communists are shown to be liable to such human weaknesses as 
petty spite and dangerous fanaticism, as well as capable of splendid 
courage and heroic tenacity in the face of overwhelming difficulties. 
A highly unflattering picture is given of the governmental machine 
itself, in the sudden changes of policy, the hasty and contradictory 
orders sent out from Moscow, the ungrateful jettisoning of faithful 
officers who have “ deviated” from the “line of the Party” and 
become inconvenient to their superiors. 

This is an absorbingly interesting book, but it does not make 
cheerful reading. It has all the sordid brutality, the callous indifference 
to human suffering, the horrifying violence so unhappily characteristic 
of many Russian books. Even its humour is coarse and savage: 
there is no saving kindliness. It strengthens the conviction that 
lack of tolerance and inability to compromise, which were the central 
defects of Russia’s social and political life in the Tsarist past, remain her 
greatest danger in the Soviet present. In consequence, when any 
conflict of opinion arises there is no way out except by violence, which 
in turn breeds further violence, and so on in an endless circle of cruelty 
and waste. One can only hope that Stalin’s recent pronouncements 
on the value of the human element, his insistence on the need for 
flexibility and on the duty of “cultivating people as tenderly and 
carefully as a gardener cultivates a favourite fruit tree ” will open a 
happier chapter in Russia’s history. If they do, her great achieve- 
ments will no longer have to be won at the cost of intolerable human 
suffering and the ruthless sacrifice of freedom. 

The translator has done his work admirably. 

MARGARET MILLER. 


104*. HUMAN LIFE IN Russia. By Dr. Ewald Ammende. Introduc- 
tion by The Rt. Hon. Lord Dickinson. 1936. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 319 pp. Illus. Ios. 6d.) 

105. Muss RussLAND HUNGERN? By Dr. Ewald Ammende. 1935. 
(Vienna: Braumiiller. 8vo. xxiii + 355 pp. Illus.) 


THE author of this book was until his recent death the Honorary 
Secretary of the Vienna Interconfessional and International Relief 
Committee for the Russian Famine Areas. He travelled extensively 
in Russia, both before and after the War. In so doing, he accumulated 
special knowledge of the conditions of the peasantry, his pre-War 
journeys having as their object the study of Russia’s grain trade and 
the part played therein by peasant producers, while his post-War 
activities were largely connected with famine relief, which was most 
badly needed in the country districts. 

In the book he describes in detail the circumstances of every 
famine which has occurred in the U.S.S.R. since 1917, and the amount 
of help given by foreign countries to the victims of hunger. He 
analyses the economic policy pursued by the Soviet Government 
since it came into power, his thesis being that it is this policy which is 
directly responsible for the occurrence of famines, and that it must 
inevitably cause further famines unless some radical alteration takes 
place. He is sceptical of the successes officialiy claimed for the Five- 
Year Plans, and majatains, on the contrary, that they have only been 
forced through to tne degree of completion attained by exacting the 
dread price of famine from the Russian people. He is equally sceptical 
of the much-advertised “‘ success ’’ of the Soviet Government in dealing 
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with the national minorities within the Union. The author declares 
that, instead of being encouraged to develop an independent national 
life, these minorities have been ruthlessly repressed—particularly in 
the Ukraine—and that the weapon of famine has been deliberately 
used against them as an instrument of this repression. 

Dr. Ammende’s work cannot be recommended as an impartial study 
of the grain question in Soviet Russia. The author has obvious 
emotional predilections which make it difficult for him to give an 
objective presentation of his arguments. His facts may be true, but by 
selecting only those which support his arguments and suppressing all 
others, he gives a distorted and exaggerated view of the situation. He 
relies too much on assaulting the readers’ emotions by harrowing descrip- 
tions of starving children, corpse-strewn streets, and other grisly accom- 
paniments of famine, all lavishly illustrated by photographs. But 
these facts do not in themselves prove the futility of the economic 
policy pursued by the Soviet Government: pre-War Russia also had 
her famines although she had no Five-Year Plans. 

The merit that may be claimed for the book is that it draws atten- 
tion to the real price which has had to be paid for Russia’s economic 
advancement under the Soviets, an aspect of the situation all too 
frequently ignored in official accounts of the triumphant pfogress of 
industrialisation and collectivisation. 

The English work is a translation from the German original, but 
has been revised and brought up to date. MARGARET MILLER. 


106. SIBIRIEN ALS ZUKUNFTSLAND DER INDUSTRIE. By Paul Berken- 
kopf. [Wirtschaftlich-Soziale Weltfragen, Heft 4.] 1935. 
(Stuttgart: Enke Verlag. 8vo. 107 pp. Rm. 4.20.) 

ALTHOUGH Cossack adventurers penetrated deep into Siberia and 
settled there a century or more ago, the country remained a colonial 
territory until the Revolution of 1917. In spite of their lack of capital 
and credit, the Bolsheviks determined to develop the natural resources 
of the country which hitherto had been barely touched. In his 
interesting little book Herr Berkenkopf describes the enormous natural 
resources of Siberia, the difficulties that have been overcome and will 
have to be overcome in their exploitation, and gives an outline of the 
Soviet economic policy showing how over-optimistic planning and 
miscalculations have caused an enormous waste of material and labour. 
But undoubtedly the most interesting part of the book is Herr Berken- 
kopf’s vision of the future. In forty to fifty years the population will 
probably have risen from less than 15 millions to at least 80 millions. 
To satisfy the needs of such a rapidly increasing population, and to 
continue the development of this vast area will absorb all the agri- 
cultural and industrial output for several generations. It seems likely 
that Siberia and Russian Central Asia, together perhaps with Mongolia 
and Western China, will eventually become a self-sufficient area to a 
great extent independent of external trade. 

Finally it is an interesting speculation whether Siberia will always 
be content to remain politically dependent on European Russia. 
In the course of two or three generations the population of Siberia 
will probably exceed that of European Russia. The country is 
infinitely richer in natural resources, and the Siberian, who largely 
comes from pioneer stock, is on the whole far more enterprising, 
energetic and independent than the average Russian. It is perhaps 
not too fantastic a prophecy that in the long run Siberia will become 
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the dominant partner in the Soviet Union, but whether the Soviet 
system will survive time alone will prove. L. E. H, 


107*. Moscow ApMiTs A Critic. By Sir Bernard Pares. 1936. 
(London: Nelson. 8vo. 94 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


SiR BERNARD PareEs, who had not been in Russia since 1918, 
when he was assisting the Allied forces in Siberia, returned last winter 
on a visit to Moscow and Leningrad. The change of Soviet policy 
which enabled him to obtain a visa has coloured the Soviet outlook 
in other respects; and Sir Bernard was relieved to discover that his 
hosts were Russians first and Communists after. His principal theme 
is, in fact, that Russia—the old Russia which he knew and loved—is 
still very ‘much alive. “ U.S.S. R., with its principles, its policy and 
its press, seemed to me something not essential to it, though not 
necessarily discordant, which was placed so to _speak on its surface.” 
Sir Bernard was impressed with the evident signs of well-being and 
enthusiasm, and felt that it was no exaggeration to speak of the 
regenerating influence of the Five Year Plans. His visit was, however, 
confined to the two capitals, and he makes no claim to speak of the 
country as a whole. Thisisa slight book—scarcely more than a collec- 
tion of articles; but it is written with evident sincerity and depth of 
feeling, and from a point of view quite different from that of most 
travellers to Soviet Russia. E. H. Carr. 


108. L’HOMME 1936 EN RussIE SoviéTIQUE. By Heléne Iswolsky. 
1936. (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer. 8vo. 122 pp. 6 ffs.) 


A highly speculative study by an emigrée of the alleged re- iy of 
individualism under recent conditions in "the Soviet Union. oe ig On 


NEAR EAST 


109*. ENVER PASCHA, DER GROSSE FREUND DEUTSCHLANDS. By Kurt 
Okay. 1935. (Berlin: Verlag von Kulturpolitik. 8vo. 507 pp. 
Rm. 6.80.) 


IT is somewhat difficult to define the exact position that this lengthy 
volume of over 500 pp. should occupy in the world of books. It is not 
exactly a biography, nor is it a history, though it is half-way between 
the two; and to call it an historical novel would be an under-statement. 
Anyhow, it partakes of all three functions, is interesting and, as far as 
one can tell, fairly accurate in its facts. 

Though the descriptions of men, places and incidents are good, and 
often dramatic, it is not easy to read the book consecutively, for the 
author hops about in time and place in a most bewildering manner. 
The scene opens in the attack on the Dardanelles and before the 
reader has made up his mind as to whether the action takes place in 
March or in May of 1915 he is switched back to November 1914 (no 
date being given), and we make the acquaintance of Enver as already 
Minister of War. Great emphasis is laid throughout on the great friend- 
ship of Enver for Germany, but, as far as the reader can judge, the only 
evidence for this is the fact that when a Council of War took place, 
Enver voted for war on the side of Germany. He was of course also 
for some time Military Attaché in Berlin. 

Descriptions are given of many places and actions in which the Turks 
fought—Sinai, Caucasus, Dardanelles, Mesopotamia, Tripolitania and 
so on, and Enver appears to have been—though not always definitely 
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so stated—in most of them. But we do not learn anything about our 
hero’s boyhood till page 151; his subsequent action with the young 
Turks is fully given, but his individual assassination of Niazim Pasha 
is carefully glossed over, and emphasis only placed on the political 
part which he played. Much is left vague: e.g. Enver was apparently 
tried and condemned by a court-martial in 1919, but neither the charge 
nor the result is given ; and the next chapter jumps at once to a Congress 
of Oriental peoples held under Zinoviev at a place (Baku?) and a date 
(1920?) only to be inferred by induction. But speeches (imaginary 
for the most part) are given at great length, and we must also infer that 
the faces of the chief actors were exceptionally supple—for they were 
for ever wrinkling their foreheads, doing wonderfully expressive things 
with their eyes and mouths, “ bringing their brows together at the root 
of their noses,’’ and performing many similar physiognomical tricks. 

But the last 200 pages, in which Enver’s hatred of the Bolsheviks 
rapidly develops and takes violent action in Turkistan, are distinctly 
interesting. The theatre, climate and history of Turkistan are vividly 
depicted, and its varying inhabitants and their idiosyncrasies seem well 
known to the author. Whether the description of this portion of Enver’s 
life is strictly accurate it is difficult to say. The chapters concerned 
smell more than a little of anti-Bolshevistic propaganda; ahd every- 
where is Enver brought to the front as champion of a noble 
Pan-Turanianism against a tyrannical and bloodthirsty Bolshevism. 
There is probably a good deal of truth in this; but whether Enver 
arranged on his own account to raise an army of Turkistanis, based on 
his slender body of Bukhariots, on as big a scale as is recounted here, 
and whether he placed himself at their head and was consequently 
adored by all, seem a little difficult of confirmation. The same may be 
said about the way in which he met his end, i.e., by charging 300 
Russians entrenched on a mound with only twenty-five horsemen. 
The circumstantial story circulated at the time of his death (1922) was 
that he had been assassinated by one of his own men; and it is 
noticeable that in this book von der Goltz is stated to have died of 
typhus, whereas at the time of his death it was currently reported that 
he had been shot in his quarters by a disgruntled Albanian officer— 
whose name was given. 

In any case it seems curious that a spruce, dandified and very good- 
looking little officer like Enver should have been the hero of all these 
varied adventures ; and it is good that his life should have been written. 

EDWARD GLEICHEN. 


I10*, WESTERN CIVILISATION IN THE NEAR East. By Hans Kohn. 
Translated by E. W. Dickes. 1936. (London: Routledge. 
8vo. 320 pp. I5s.) 

The German original of this work, which deals with the countries of 
the Levant and their immediate hinterland, was reviewed in the May— 
June 1936 number of the Journal (p. 473). The author has already 
published two histories of the nationalist movements in the Near East, 
and here gathers up his theme on a wider and more general scale. Figures 
and other statements have been, so far as possible, brought up to date in 
the English edition. 


III, REVOLUTIONARY TURKEY. By H. Malik Evrenol. 1936. (Paris: 
Paul Geuthner. 8vo. 148 pp. 20 /rs.) 


The author is a Turk and a graduate of Columbia University, Newport. 
He explains the thesis of the modern Turks with respect to their racial 
origins, the genesis and principles of the Peoples’ Party, including the 
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text of the revised Party Programme of 1935, and developments in educa- 
tion, the strengthening of the industrial system, and other aspects of the 
reforms undertaken since 1924 under Kemal Ataturk. 


I12*, PALESTINE. 1936. (London: International Secretariat of the 
League Against Imperialism and for National Independence. 
8vo. 27 pp. 1d.) 

The recommendations put forward include the abolition of the mandates 
granted by the League of Nations in order that the peoples may deter- 
mine their own future, the complete independence of all Arab peoples 
and the formation of Arab States if desired, and a free Palestine based 
on the self-determination and unity of Arab and Jewish workers and 
peasants. 


FAR EAST 


113. Key Economic AREAS IN CHINESE History, as revealed in the 
development of public works for water-control. By Ch’ao-ting 
Chi, Ph.D. 1936. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. xxiv + 
168 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


WITTFOGEL in his study, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft Chinas (1931), 
put forward the thesis that Chinese culture developed in three stages, 
each iinked with a different centre to which he gave the awesome 
title “‘ economic-political kernel-district.’’ Dr. Chi introduces a 
similar concept in his “ key economic areas,’’ which is used to explain 
the economic basis underlying the alternations of unity and division 
which marked the long semi-feudal stages of Chinese history. The 
idea is worked out in terms of water-control, as revealed by a pains- 
taking study of the ancient records. Asa result, we have an illuminat- 
ing well-documented story of this aspect of public works. The author 
traces the origin of water-control as an economic function of the 
State, and discusses its use by successive dynasties as a means of 
ensuring the agricultural prosperity, and hence the economic dominance, 
of the area in which their interests centred. 

When the various “ water-benefit,’’ canal, and other projects are 
tabulated, it is found that there is a good correlation between the 
distribution of these and the “‘ key economic areas.’”’ Thus the Chin 
and Han dynasties concentrated on work in the Weiho, Fenho and 
Lower Hwangho basins. During the transitional period of unsettle- 
ment from A.D. 221 to 589, Szechwan and the Lower Yangtze emerge 
as rival areas of economic importance. Thereafter to the close of the 
T’ang régime the Yangtze valley becomes dominant, and the Grand 
Canal develops as the essential link with the capital. After a second 
transitional stage, we find the last three dynasties, faced with the in- 
creasing hazards of control at long range, trying to strengthen the eco- 
nomic basis nearer home by developing the Hopei region at their door. 

The author wisely puts forward his theory in rather tentative 
fashion. The material on which the conclusions are based was 
obviously collected for a dissertation prepared during a prolonged 
period of study in the United States, and the treatment has in con- 
sequence a distinctly academic flavour. The section on the “ Geo- 
graphical Basis of Water-control,’’ for instance, is built up largely 
on inadequately digested generalisations and brief quotations from 
other writers. One wonders, moreover, whether the desire to prove 
a hypothesis has not led the author to attribute to the rulers of ancient 
China a consciousness of objective which in point of fact was rather 
an unavoidable by-product of an agricultural civilisation. As a 
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symptom of fixed or shifting imperial domination the idea of the 
““key economic area ’”’ is of value; whether water-control itself can be 
regarded as a weapon, deliberately developed, to change the balance 
of economic prosperity seems more open to question. In dealing with 
the old Chinese records, modern critical study is apt to rationalise 
and favour interpretations of ambiguous phrases that attribute to 
ancient writers ideas in advance of their times. 

This criticism, however, does not diminish the value of the side- 
lights which the book throws on the whole history of Chinese water- 
control in all its aspects—which will be to many the chief recommenda- 
tion of the study. The author intends to pursue his research along 
these lines, and his more mature conclusions will be awaited with 
interest. GEORGE B. BARBOUR. 


114. THE SYSTEM OF CHINESE PUBLIC FINANCE. By Lee Chou-ying, 
Ph.D. 1936. (London: P. S. King. 8vo. xiii + 256 pp. 
12s.) 


CONGRATULATIONS are due in full measure to Dr. Lee for having 
made so interesting a book on a subject that at first sight looks some- 
what formidable. The work is admirably planned, every point is 
clearly made, there are useful comparisons at each stage With the 
financial systems of Great Britain, France, Germany and the United 
States; and last, but by no means least, one would venture to com- 
pliment Dr. Lee on his mastery of simple lucid English. 

Dr. Lee begins with a brief historical sketch. So far back as the 
Hsia Dynasty, nearly 4,000 years ago, there was an elaborate depart- 
ment of finance—closely connected, by the way, with the Ministry 
of Heaven, an illustration of the practical Chinese conviction that 
things celestial cannot be indifferent to things terrestrial. The Chous 
(1123-247 B.C.) introduced the Minister of Audit whose office still 
exists. Under the Sungs, roughly contemporaneous with our Norman 
kings, the land tax was largeiy paid in kind, grain, cotton and silk, etc. ; 
one may recall that silk was China’s earliest currency. The Manchus 
instituted a Board of Finance and the Empress-Dowager, in the 
senatorial system which she introduced in 1907, actually looked 
forward to the day of popular control over finance. The present 
Government, once the capital had been fairly established at Nanking, 
assumed power over all the revenues of the country—which quickly 
led to renewed civil war with the very generals who at the time of 
writing are again at loggerheads with Nanking, mainly over finance. 

The trouble all through China’s history is that there was never 
a clear distinction between the King’s private purse and national 
revenue. So the Empress-Dowager could appropriate for the building 
of palaces Tls. 40,000,000 that ought to have gone to the Navy, which 
accordingly went down before the Japanese. Even to-day the last 
word rests with the executive. The Central Political Council deter- 
mines financial policy and the amount of the budget. The Legislative 
Yuan then votes on the latter, on the principle of exercising control 
over the public purse, after which the Department of Audit is supposed 
to exercise the final check. But Dr. Lee emphasises repeatedly that 
the Minister of Audit has no real control, he is appointed by the State 
Council and may at any moment be dismissed by them. This, indeed, 
is the weakness of all China’s judiciary. Until it is made wholly 
independent by appointments for life and adequate pay, the rule of law 
is always liable to capricious disturbance. The same is true, as Dr. 
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Lee points out, of the Minister of Audit. Another weakness is that 
it takes a whole year to frame a Chinese budget : by the time it comes 
into effect all sorts of new circumstances may have arisen. 

The Chinese revenue system comes in for some searching criticism. 
Much of the taxation is indirect, which necessarily bears most heavily 
on the poor man, and the land tax, the backbone of Chinese revenue, 
seems expressly designed to enable the rich man to push it off on the 
weaker vessel. In these and other respects Nanking seems really 
trying to effect reforms. Dr. Lee’s book contains many indispensable 
signposts as to where and how reform should be sought. 

O. M. GREEN. 


I15*. CHINA. 1936. (London: International Secretariat of the League 
Against Imperialism. 8vo. 24 pp. Id.) 


States that the only force actively fighting the encroachments of 
Japanese Imperialism is the ‘‘ Chinese Soviet Republic,’ and prints the 
Government of that Republic’s programme of fundamental tasks for a 
“United Peoples’ Government.” 


116*, A HistoRyY OF THE Far East. By G. N. Steiger. 1936. 
(London: Ginn. 8vo. vii+ 928pp. Bibl. ars.) 


The last three chapters of this ‘‘ history of the Far East from earliest 
times to the present day ”’ deal with the post-War period. The chapters 
on ‘China 1895-1914” and “‘ Japan as a World Power’’ make an 
admirable background for anyone studying the present situation in these 
countries. 1 a CARIES 


THE UNITED STATES 


117. FAREWELL TO PovERTy. By Maurice Parmelee. 1935. (New 
York: John Wiley; London: Chapman and Hall. 8vo. 
xvi + 489 pp. 17s. 6d.) 

118*, AN AMERICAN EXPERIMENT. By E. M. Hugh Jones and E. A. 
Radice. 1936. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. viii + 296 

» ie 

I1g*, se ES 1933-1935. By Walter Lippmann. 1936. 

(London: Macmillan. 8vo. x-+ 398 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


MR. PARMELEE has undertaken what might have been an interesting 
comparison between the American system and the Soviet system. 
For, as Jones and Radice point out, the problems of America are those 
of a large continent with great natural resources, and the conditions in 
Soviet Russia are in this respect similar. Unfortunately Mr. Parmelee 
is obsessed with an all-absorbing hatred of the capitalist system, and 
this “‘ King Charles’ head ’’ appears in every chapter and involves him 
in some contradictions and not a few inaccuracies. One instance of 
each will suffice. On p. 41 he points out rightly that the income from 
bond indebtedness fell less in the slump from 1931 to 1933 than wages 
or share income. Hence he suggests that the rich profited at the ex- 
pence of the wage-earner. But on p. 43 he points out that the savings 
of the poor are mainly invested through savings banks in bond securities, 
and on p. 45 he complains that the bondholders were getting an income 
which the ordinary shareholders were not. To the unprejudiced reader, 
it seems natural and right that secured creditors should have greater 
security and fortunate that the poor were in the main secured creditors. 

Nor is his suggestion well founded, particularly in the United States, 
that the capitalist system is inimical to technical efficiency, or that 
invention has been discouraged or suppressed by capitalism. Two 
great industries, the oil industry and the electrical industry in America, 
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spend large sums in organised general research, which has not led as a 
rule to immediate profit, but has been of great benefit to the community. 













































Messrs. Jones and Radice write with the freshness of youth, and have 
produced a much better-balanced review of American conditions. 
They point out that President Roosevelt’s legislation between 1930 
and 1935 was rather a “‘ vast improvisation ’’ to meet an unprecedented 
emergency than a planned economy, and that some of his measures 
were merely a more effective and spectacular development of schemes 
which had been either considered or commenced under President 
Hoover. They note that the Federal Revenues amounted in 1934-35 
to little more than two-fifths of the total of all taxes in the country, 
that Federal income-tax is unduly gentle with incomes from $10,000 
to $25,000 per annum, and that as regards increase of net Federal 
indebtedness, the first two years of President Roosevelt’s régime 
compare favourably with the last two years of President Hoover. 

They rightly draw attention to the revolution in credit which has 
taken place in the last four years. The Federal Government has 
borrowed largely from the banks, and has become a large lender to the 
public and to corporations such as railways. Simultaneoysly the 
indebtedness of the public to the banks has increased. 

An article in the July 1936 Atlantic Monthly summarises the position. 
Between 1929 and the end of 1935 the indebtedness of the public to the 
banks decreased by 21 billion dollars—from 36 billions to 15 billions. 
During the same period Federal indebtedness increased from 16 billions 
to 33 billions—the increase of 17 billions being mainly borrowed from 
the banks. Total indebtedness thus decreased by 4 billions. 

Like other writers, these authors place the cessation of migration 
westward in the year 1890. But, as Warren Thornthwaite has shown, 
the greatest single movement of population in American history— 
numbering over I,000,000, mainly from the corn and wheat belts to 
California—took place between 1920 and 1930, and there is some 
evidence that we are only at the beginning of further large movements 
amongst the rural population. The authors fail to make clear the real 
problem of the Tennessee Valley Administration’s competition in areas 
with an existing supply of electricity. It is that with 40 per cent. of 
the capital cost of the undertaking written off and immunity from 
taxation, the T.V.A. have an unfair and undesirable advantage. There 
is some evidence that this is appreciated at Washington and is being 
put right. 


Mr. Walter Lippmann wrote over 500 articles from 1932 to 1935—an 
output almost surpassing Mr. Garvin in his palmiest days—and this 
book represents a selection of about 150. Most of the articles are 
interesting as reflecting the changing moods of the average American 
between 1932 and 1935. In the dark days of 1932-33 the public 
wanted a strong lead, and would accept almost any plan of action. 
As the depth of the depression passed, they became more critical and 
nervous of interference with ancient political vested interests. 

Some of the papers such as that on the vindication of democracy 
and upon international affairs have more than a passing interest. 
The last article has a whimsical suggestion that the aftermath of a 
great war lasts from thirty to fifty years, and concludes with the hope 
that if a major upheaval can be postponed for another ten years, under 
the leadership of the real post-War generation, the world may enjoy 
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another period of peace and progress comparable with that which 
“‘ made the age of Victoria one of the great periods in human affairs.” 
C. WALEY COHEN. 


120*, A History OF AMERICAN FoREIGN RELATIONS. By Louis M. 
Sears. 3rd ed. revised and enlarged. 1936. (London: 
Williams and Norgate. 8vo. xiv+ 706 pp. Bibl. 15s.) 

In the second edition (1935) of this comprehensive study of American 
foreign relations from the colonial period to the present day four new 
chapters were added and revision made. According to the preface an 
economic interpretation of history is more apparent in these new chapters 
than in the earlier parts of the book. The World War is viewed in a 
somewhat altered perspective and emphasis is slightly shifted to give 
added weight to Latin-American influences in American foreign relations. 
The present (3rd) edition appearing only a year later brings the record 
and interpretation of events down to the spring of 1936. H. Goa 


. WHAT THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANISATION MEANS TO 
America. Edited by Spencer Miller, Jr. 1936. (New York: 
Columbia University Press; London: Oxford University Press. 
8vo. xiii-+ 108 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

A collection of addresses given at a Round Table held in July 1935 
at the University of Virginia. Professor Shotwell writes of the origin 
of the International Labour Organisation and other papers deal with 
such subjects as the significance of membership to American employers, 
business and labour respectively; the importance of I.L.O. ee 
and the cooperation of the United States with the I.L.O. 
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